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ADDENDUM   ET  CORRIGENDA. 

Page  353,  line  9,  after  *  friction,*  add — 

*  This,  therefore,  would  give  as  the  extreme  maximum  of  retar- 
dation 1. 13  second  in  100,000  years.  This  is  curiously  close  to 
Delaunay's  result,  derived  from  the  history  of  eclipses,  but  as  it 
represents  an  unattainable  maximum,  the  coincidence  is  of  no 
importance.' 

Page  263,  line  24,  deU  *  with.' 

Page  335,  line    3,  for  Hhnv  read  Hkov. 
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HERMATHENA. 


VINDICIAE  LATINAE. 

THE  following  obvious  correction  of  a  passage  in  the 
Prologue  of  the  Andria  I  cannot  find  to  have  been 
anywhere  suggested.    The  passage  runs  thus  : — 

Menander  fecit  Andriam  et  Perinthiam  : 
Qui  utramuis  recta  nouit  ambas  nouerit : 
Non  ita  sunt  dissimili  argumento,  sed  tamen 
Dissimili  oratione  sunt  factae  ac  stilo. 

Thus,  after  the  strong  statement  that  he  who  knows  either 
the  Andria  or  the  Perinthia  may  be  said  to  know  both,  the 
poet  goes  on  to  say  that  *  they  are  not  very  dissimilar  in 
plot,  but  yet  are  unlike  each  other  in  style/ 

For  Non  ita  read  Ita  noUy  and,  the  punctuation  having 
been  corrected,  we  have  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  sense : — 

Menander  fecit  Andriam  et  Perinthiam : 
Qui  utramuis  recte  nouit  ambas  nouerit, 
Ita  non  sunt  dissimili  argumento  :  sed  tamen 
Dissimili  oratione  sunt  factae  ac  stilo. 

*  He  who  knows  either  knows  both,  so  similar  are  the  plots : 
yet  the  style  is  different  in  each/ 
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Phorm.  342. 

Ph.  cena  dubia  apponitnr. 
Ge.  Quid  istuc  uerbi  est  ?    Ph.  Vbi  tu  dubites  quid  somas  potis- 
sumum. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  explain  from  this  passage  the  ceu 
dubia  in  Horace  (Sat.  ii.  2.  76).  There  cena  dubia  means 
^  a  dinner  of  doubtful  quality/  and  dubia  is  used  as  hj 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xviii.  74),  when  he  applies  it  to  vina.  Here, 
too,  dzibia  is  a  depreciatory  epithet,  and  hence  the  joke  in 
the  passage ;  Phormio  used  a  depreciatory  epithet  oiceu 
when  the  context  leads  Greta  to  expect  some  word  like 
lauia ;  hence  Geta  asks.  Quid  istuc  uerbi  est  ?  and  Phormio, 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  genre  of  Latin  humour,  replies 
by  an  explanation  of  dubia  framed  to  suit  the  exigency  of 
the  moment,  and  deriving  its  humour  from  the  fact  that 
it  reverses  the  real  meaning  of  the  word.* 


Plautus,  Miles  Gloriosus,  v.  100. 

Is  amabat  meretricem  f  matre  f  Athenis  Atticis. 

To  defend  matre  is  of  course  out  of  the  question ;  patrm 
non  dicit  quod  is  incertus  ut  meretricis  is  the  only  attempt  of 
the  older  commentators  represented  by  J.  F.  Gronovius ; 


*  The  clever  eulogy  on  Menander 
preserved  by  Aristophanes  the  Gram- 
marian has  not  been  properly  emended. 
It  runs: 

&  MtfvavSpc  cat  Bt«, 
v^poc  op*  vitiiv  n&rtfiov  j/iiiiijoviro' 

The  expedient  of  reading  hr^fufiiiffaTo 
for  ifufA^iffaro  of  course  sets  the  metre 


right,  and  has  been  generally  adopted; 
but  Ap  has  all  the  appearance  of  another 
older  attempt  to  cobble  up  a  gi^nng 
verse.  I  fancy  that  the  criticism 
originally  conveyed  in  a  dependent 
tence,  and  that  the  verses  ran  thus  :— 

&  Mtfroyepc  cal  Bit, 

on6nfttK  vfiwy  bir&rtpov  c^i^i}a«ro 
[ovff  ol£a]> 


riNDICIAE  LATINAE.  3 

and  among  modems  no  one  has  essayed  the  task  but 
Aug.  Lorenz,  who  reads 

Is  amabat  meretricem  patre  et  matre  Atticis. 

But,  apart  from  other  considerations,  Philocomasium 
could  not  have  been  patre  et  matre  Atticis^  for  she  would 
then  have  been  ingenua  et  libera^  which  the  whole  play- 
shows  her  not  to  have  been,  though  the  writer  of  the 
2nd  Argument  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  so  describing 
her,  misled  no  doubt  by  v.  490,  where,  however,  not  Phil., 
but  her  pretended  twin  sister,  is  described  as  ingenua  et 
libera. 

The  defence,  then,  oi  matre  must  be  abandoned ;  but  the 
emendations  of  the  word  have  not  been  emendations  at  all, 
but  mere  guesses,  which  in  no  way  account  for  the  exist- 
ence in  the  MSS.  of  the  corrupt  matre  ;  Ritschl,  for  in- 
stance, reads  altam  for  matrey  Cam.  aeque^  Brix  ittdemy  and 
soforth.  I  suggest  acre  for  matre,  I  shall  first  show  (A) 
that  acre  and  matre  are  palaeographically  (one  may  say)  the 
same ;  and  then  (B)  I  shall  defend  acre  =  acrtter  =  *  in- 
tensely,' on  grounds  of  Plautine  usage. 

(A).  Acre  was  corrupted  into  matre  (i)  by  the  ditto- 
graphy  of  the  final  m  of  the  preceding  word,  meretricem  ; 
(2)  by  the  confusion  between  c  and  /. 

For  (i),  dittography,  it  will  be  enough  to  mention  uim 
mec  ogis  for  ui  me  cogisy  454 ;  nostris  spolia  for  nostri  spolia^ 
599  5  ^^^  statuit  for  ei  statuity  728 ;  culpante  et  for  culpant 
ety  761 ;  sit  tibi  for  si  tibiy  838;  uenite  ephesum  for  uenit 
Eph.y  975  ;  autem  milia  for  atctem  illay  1003 ;  det  tunicam 
for  de  tunicay  1423  ;  Carios  servos  for  Cario  servoSy  1427. 

Of  (2),  /  wrongly  written  for  Cy  we  have  the  following 
cases  in  this  play: — atiemy  4;  ohitiemuSy  148;  uitinOy  154; 
fatiamy  157  (and  passim)  \  crutihuSy  184;  audatiapiy  190; 
fallatiam^  195  ;  excrutiatum,  567  ;  platcaty  614;  viertiy  727  ; 

2  B 


3rrh  these  -imrs,  iitrcgTanny  and  i^  wrongly  wiinea 

:cr  :.   >ccur  rcg^chc  in  Prrirucnymejus  for  Psripucjmamn 

passim  ,  and  :zL:z'diz  :jlu:d  ir  suswdt  zazUv^  +07:  andve 

have  in   irju*'"  i:ar.ul,::   zariu^uilon  in  imnem  maiz£M  fcr 

3  .  In  iefencs  ::f  zmacat  icrc  =  *lie  was  ▼iolendr 
■=^naincur5ri  jT^  it  is  re  he  remarked  r  tiiat  we  find  the 
phrase  irruirz  z^ric^r  in  Paend.  L  5.  5a :  2  ,  icrc  for  jrrder 
is  found  in  Sail  r  rag-.,  and  perhaps  in  Pears,  iir.  54,  aad 
'C:v\<i  is  a  ccmmcn  isage  in  Plancas  :  for  instance,  we  hate 
c^"i*:nL:r:  'ur:'^,  Sdch.  iL  z.  73.  and  idcSt:  ioLiis  in  CapLn. 


y.  7?.     In  this  last  passa:?^  ^re  have  the  ra^aiea^^  leartimoiiy 
of  N'cnius,  ^id^U  -pro   id<:J:\r  Plautas  Capiivi&'     Xow,  I 
am  :ar  rnxa  hcidina'  thai  -ve   should   always  accepc  as 
•tertainlv  Plandne  everv  Xznian  quctacion  msm  Flamss. 
r  even  believe  that  he  often  zucred  verses  nrom  Planns 
fr  jm  memcrv.  and  emnecuslv ;    cur  I  am  conndenc  diat 
he  never  ascr:hes  zz  PLiurjs  a  peculiar  zrammacical  usage 
'jXI  the  rr-:und  :f  a  certain  passage,  -isrlrhouc  making  sure 
that  he  viutes  at  least  the  5i:rnincant  parr  of  that  passage 
cr^rrectly.     I  believe,  therercre,  thai  in  Cape.  it.  3.  7S.  die 
rlsrht  reading  is  Fzc  id<:.\:  ::s /rdcS.s  .   and  7^.1    =  idc^iuT 
f^uii.:  is  ":f  ccurse  thorcuchlv  Pla.idne :  <::o.  irvw  irm:iS^ 
mi^ien  mL:rr^   mp'MunCiir   :mTud<:7is^   surtcTiScr  saptr-r.   ic. 
A^ain,  SoSrjri  is  certainly  an  adverb  in  Cur.   L   3.  x.  and 
probabiT  in  Ter.  Ph.  r  7 :,  thouirh  in  the  irmer  passage 
edd,  have  made  .c^r-:  an  adiecdve  bv  r^adin:?  ^-i&ty^ui 
for  przpen^  or  2ubiz:im  tor  :udz:o.     QmI'x  similar,  ceo,  is  die 
use  of  in^ajuim  for  ini^iTu^  as  in  ilil.  2^:  insanum  ma^uim 
Bacch.  iv.  5.  r :  iiLixinnm  ^''-na^  Most.  iii.  3.  >  and  insunum 
lialde  u:^rr4fi  u^zmac,  Xervcl.  Fr.  7.     Xonius  also  quotes 
imm^Tic  for  imnLinit^r. 


riNDICIAE  LATIN AE, 


Miles,  229-231. 

Pe.  Tu  unus  si  recipere  hoc  ad  te  dicis,  confidentiast 

Nos  inimicos  profligare  posse.     Pa.  Dico  et  recipio 

Ad  me.  Pe.  Et  ego  impetrare  dico  id  quod  petis.  Pa.  At  te  luppiter 

Bene  amet. 

Such  is  the  form  in  which  these  verses  should  appear. 
Yet  edd.,  from  the  revival  of  learning  down  to  Brix,  have 
omiXteA  Ad  me  in  231,  and  to  make  up  the  verse  have, 
inserted  a  te^  quite  unnecessary  for  the  sense,  before  impe' 
trare.  The  passage,  as  I  have  given,  is  exactly  as  it 
stands  in  the  MSS.,  except  that  they  give  egom  and  dicom 
for  ego  and  dicOy  a  very  common  error,  especially  when  m  is 
followed  by  itij  tniy  or  even  id;  in  is  almost  identical  in 
form  with  m  in  a,  cursive  MS. ;  hence  we  find,  in  648,  subi-. 
giiom  for  subigito  in;  so  also  in  alam  for  malaniy  Cic.  Att.  i. 
19.  2  ;  in  hercule  for  meherculey  ib.  12.  3  ;  esses  sin  for  esses 
mey  ib.  10.  6. 

The  ad  me  in  the  answer  of  Pal.  is  almost  essential  in 
reply  to  the  remark  of  Per. : 

Tu  unus  si  recipere  hoc  ad  te  dicis. 


Miles,  236. 

Neque  habet  plus  sapientiae  quam  lapis.     Pe.  Ego  istuc  scio. 

The  usual  remedy  for  the  halting  metre  in  this  verse  is 
to  read  sapientidi  for  sapientiae ;  but  even  after  this  change 
the  verse  is  very  unrhythmical.     I  would  suggest  to  read 

N^que  habet  plus  sapientiae  quam  Idpis..    Pe.  Ego  mi  ist^c  scio. 

Ba  has  egom  .  .  sttu  scioy  Be  egom.  istuc  sciOy  and  CD  aego 
mist  uescio.  For  the  phrase  ego  mi  istuc  sciOy  cp.  tute  scias 
soli  tibiy  2S2  ;  mihi  ego  uideo  mthi  ego  sapioy  331 ;  and  mi 
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equidem  esurto  non  tihiy  Capt.  iv.  2,  86.  For  egb^  see 
Amph.  i.  1 .  44 ;  so  modo  sometimes  has  the  last  syllable 
long  in  PI.,  and  immo  always.  There  are  many  places  in 
PL  where  ego  really  has  the  last  long  [e,g,  Capt.  v.  4.  24; 
Cist.  iv.  2.  80;  Pseud,  i.  3.  37  ;  Epid.  iii.  4.  17),  but  where 
Miiller  and  others  wrongly  remodel  the  verse. 


Miles,  586-588. 

Pe.  Illic  hinc  abscessit :  sat  edepol  certo  scio 

Occisam  saepe  sapere  plus  multo  suem 
«««««««« 

Qui  adeo  admutilatur  ne  id  quod  uidit  uiderit. 

A  reference  to  any  critical  edition  of  the  Miles  will 
show  how  various  and  how  futile  have  been  the  attempts  of 
editors  to  impart  sense  to  this  passage.  Lorenz  was  the 
first  to  perceive  that  a  verse  must  have  dropped  out.  But, 
even  though  we  postulate  a  lacuna^  and  thus  supply  the 
sentiment  which  Lorenz  and  Brix  demand,  we  are  still  far 
from  a  satisfactory  meaning  for  the  passage.  For,  let  us 
suppose  (with  Brix  and  Lorenz)  the  lost  verse  to  have 
contained  words  answering  to  *than  this  fool  Sceledrus,' 
then  the  sense  of  the  whole  passage  would  be :  *  I  am 
quite  sure  that  a  slaughtered  sow  has  often  more  sense 
than  this  blockhead,  who  is  cajoled  into  not  seeing  what 
he  saw.' 

But  (i)  occisa  stis  is  not  among  the  many  types  of 
stupidity  in  PI. ;  and  (2)  what  is  to  be  made  oi  saepe  f  If  it 
is  to  be  taken  into  account,  we  should  rather  expect  the 
perfect  than  the  present  sapere. 

Can  there  be  in  the  passage  any  allusion  to  the  custom 
referred  to  in  Men.  ii.  2.  16,  and  testified  to  by  Varro 
(R.    R.   iv.    16),   of  offering  figSy    so    as    to    obtain   the 
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restoration  of  a  sound  mind  ?  The  passage  (with  a  slight 
modification  of  587)  would  then  have  run  somewhat 
thus : — 

Sat  edepol  certo  scio 
Occisa  saepe  sapere  plus  multo  su^ 
Insanos;  sed  illine  opus  est  plena  hara  suom 
Qui  adeo  admutilatur  ne  id  quod  uidit  uiderit  ? 

*I  know  that  madmen  often  become  much  more  sensible 
through  the  slaughter  of  a  sow ;  but  would  not  this  fellow 
require  a  whole  stye  to  be  sacrificed  for  hirrij  since  he  is 
cajoled  into  not  having  seen  what  he  actually  saw/  Of 
course  tlltne  =  nonne  illi;  PL  does  not  use  nonne.  I  need 
not  add  that  the  italicised  words  are  intended  merely  to 
represent  the  kind  of  sentiment  that  might  have  been 
conveyed  by  the  lost  verse. 


Miles,  604-606. 

Quippe  si  resciuere  inimici  consilium  tuom, 

Tuopte  tibi  consilio  occludunt  linguam  et  constringunt  manus, 

Atque  eadem  quae  illis  uoluisti  facere  faciunt  tibi. 

It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  half  a  foot  is  wanted  in  the 
first  and  third  of  these  verses.  In  the  first,  Miiller  inserts 
hercle  after  si ;  Bentley,  enim,     I  suggest 

Quippe  qui  si  resciuere  inimici  consilium  tuom. 

Qui  is  often  attached  (like  Greek  ttwc)  to  particles  of  asser- 
tion by  PI.  and  Ter.,  as  irt  quippe  qui  Vbi  quid  subripias 
nihil  est,  Aul.  ii.  5.  22  \  quippe  qui  Magnarum  id  saepe 
retnedium  aegitudinumst^  Ter.  Heaut.  538.  In  Plautus,  qui 
indef.  is  found  not  only  with  quippe  but  with  utypol^  ecastor^ 
edepoly  hercle,  oftenest  with  hercle  (Fleck.  Krit.  Misc.  p.  28 ; 
Lorenz,  Most.  811  ;  Brix,  Capt.  550). 

Again,  in  the  third  verse  of  the  above  passage  half  a  foot 
is  plainly  required  hetvjeen  facere  dindfaciunt,   Brix  inserts 
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turn ;  Ritschl,  after  Guyet,  illi.  But  why  did  turn  or  illi 
fall  out  ?  I  propose  re^  which  fell  out  after  the  last  syllable 
oi  facere.  This  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  converse 
principle  to  dittographyy  which  I  may  perhaps  call  lipo- 
graphy^  There  is  an  antithesis  between  uoluisti  and  re^ 
*  intention '  and  *  actual  experience,'  *  the  very  things 
which  you  meant  to  do  to  them  they  actually  do  to  you.' 
Cp.  non  re  sed  optnioney  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  53.  The  antithesis 
between  re  and  uerbis  is  also  very  common  in  PL,  and 
res  often  means  'actual  experience,'  *  reality,'  as  in  rem 
potior  em  uideOy  Aul.  iv.  7.  12;  haec  res  agetur  nobis  nobis 
fabuUij  Capt.  prol.  52  ;  so  aut  consolando  aut  consilio  aut  re 
iuerOy  Ter.  Heaut.  i.  i.  34 ;  resy  aetaSy  nsuSy  Ad.  v.  4.  2. 


Miles,  691-693. 

Da  qui  farcit,  da  qui  condit,  da  quod  dem  quinquatribus 
Praecantatrici,  coniectrici,  ariolae  atquc  anispicac ; 
Flagitiumst  si  nil  mittetur  quo  supercilio  spicit. 

Ritschl  has  not  deserved  well  of  this  passage,  yet  he 
has  been  followed  by  all  modem  editors.  He  has  trans- 
posed v.  693  to  after  697  without  any  gain  whatever,  and 
he  reads  in  v.  691  da  quifaciam  cofidifnenta.  The  reading  or 
the  MSS.  is  da  qui  facial  condiat  da.  A.  Palmer  has  shown 
(Herm.  v.  p.  263)  that  in  Most.  i.  2.  37,  faciunt  is  certainly 
a  corruption  oi  farciunty  a  fact  which  here  confirms  far- 
city  the  excellent  correction  of  Bothe.  For  da  (illi)  qui 
farcity  cp.  meri  bellatores  gignufitur  (ex  illis)  quas  hie  praeg- 
nates  facity  1077  ;  and  (a  still  closer  parallel)  cupio  dare 
mercedem  (sc.  illi)  qui  illunc  ubi  sit  commonstret  mihiy 
Cur.  iv.  4.  34.  Whatever  may  be  said  for  fartumy  in  v.  8, 
no  objection  can  be  taken  to  farcit  here ;  for  if  it  be  denied 
that  qui  farctt  is  the  'sausage  maker,'  or  *  dealer  in  the 
morctumy  alliatumy  it  cannot  be  denied  that  qui  farcit  may 
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mean  the  dealer  in  fat  poultry,  as  in  gallinas  et  anseres  sic 
farctiOj  Cato,  R.R.  89  ;  see  Varr.  R.R.  3.  9  ;  Col.  viii.  7.  4. 

In  his  treatment  of  verse  693,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  Ritschl  (followed  as  he  is  by  all  modern  edd.)  is  per- 
verse and  unscientific.  Throughout  he  of  course  recognizes 
the  paramount  authority  of  BCD,  especially  when  con- 
firmed by  A,  and  rightly  looks  on  F  [Codex  Lipsiensis)  as 
not  possessing  at  all  the  value  of  a  codex  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  and  being  no  better  than  a  rather  unscientific 
edition.*  Yet  here  he  takes  the  reading  of  F  in  quo  super- 
cilio  spicity  though  BCD,  with  A,  give  qu4ie  for  quOy  and 
though  quae  is  also  preserved  by  Festus.  ^Quae  non  quo 
mirum  est  etiam  Festum  testari,'  says  Ritschl,  but  is  not 
thereby  moved  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  quo.  Yet  quo  su- 
percilio  spicit  gives  a  very  forced  sense  ;  indeed,  it  may  well 
be  doubted  whether  the  words  could  convey  the  supposed 
meaning,  *  how  cross  she  looks'  (when  she  does  not  receive 
her  present).  Ritschl,  however  (followed  by  all  modem  edd.), 
does  not  even  consider  the  possibility  of  defending  quue, 

I  believe  there  is  an  ellipse  of  ei  before  qtme  (as 
A.  Palmer  suggested  to  me),  just  as  twice  in  v.  691,  in  1077 
and  in  Cur.  iv.  4.  34,  and  that  the  passage  may  be  explained 
retaining  quae  in  either  of  two  ways;  either  (i)  quae  supercilio 
spicit  describes  some  woman  who  practised  some  obscure 
mode  of  divination  from  eyebrows,  or  (2)  we  should  read 

Flagitiumst  si  nil  miltetur  quae  supercilia  auspicat  : 

*  It  is  a  sin  not  to  send  a  present  to  the  dame  who  augurs 
from  (the  twitchings,  &c.,  of)  eyebrows.'  Auspico  is  used 
in  this  sense  with  accus.  in  Stich.  iii.  2.  46,  where  auspicate 

^  See  Teuffel,  i.  p.    123:    *In  the  the  requirements  and  taste  of  the  time 

coarse  of  the   15th  century  in  Italy,  in    a    very   arbitrary    and    ignorant 

probably  by  order  of  Alfonso    I.   of  manner ^    with    innumerable    changes y 

Naples  (after    1435),    and   perhaps  by  conjectures^  and  interpolations!'     Such 

Antonius  of  Palermo,  a  text  of  these  a  text  was  the  Codex  Lipsiensis^  com- 

20  plays  was  made  in  conformity  with  monly  called  F. 
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mustellam  means  *to  draw  an  omen  from  a  weasel;'  and  we 
learn  from  Pseud,  i.  i.  105,  quia  futurumst  ita  supercilium 
saltty  that  the  twitching  of  the  eyebrow  was  regarded  as  a 
sign  that  a  hope  would  be  fulfilled.  The  same  superstition 
is  referred  to  in  a  well-known  passage  in  Theocr.  iii.  37  : 

oAAcTcu  offiBaXfJLOi  fi€v  6  Scalds*  Spa  y'  iBrja-Ci; 


Miles,  777-779. 

Pa.  Atque  is  Alexandri  praestare  praedicat  formae  suam, 

Itaque  omnis  se  ultro  sectari  in  Epheso  memorat  mulieres. 
Pe.  Edepol  qui  te  de  isto  multi  cupiunt  nunc  mentirier. 

Nunc^  in  v.  779,  is  the  conjecture  of  Acidalius,  which  has 
been  accepted  by  all  subsequent  commentators  down  to  the 
present  day.  Wrongly,  as  I  think.  Non  is  the  reading  of 
all  the  MSS.,  including  even  F  and  Z.  It  has  been  hastily 
assumed  that  non  is  an  obvious  slip,  because  at  first  sight 
it  seems  inconsistent  with  the  required  sense.  Yet  a  care- 
ful consideration  will  show  that  it  is  nunc  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  whole  tone  of  the  play,  while  non  is  a 
thoroughly  Plautine  touch,  and  gives  a  sentiment  entirely 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  speaker.  Palaestrio  says 
that  the  Miles  boasts  *  that  all  the  women  in  Ephesus  un- 
invited run  after  him.'  Now  if  Periplecomenus  replies, 
"Aye,  faith  there's  many  a  man  in  Ephesus  would  fain 
thou  wert  now  lying,"  he  pays  a  tribute  to  the  attractions 
of  the  MileSy  and  represents  him  as  really  a  lady-killer  and 
successful  rival  of  husbands.  Yet  the  Miles  is  throughout 
depicted  as  a  Malvolio  without  any  of  Malvolio's  refine- 
ment, one  who  fancies  himself  irresistible,  while  he  is 
really  intolerable  to  women  of  every  class  for  his  vanity, 
his  stupidity,  and  his  perfumed  curls.  This  is  plainly  put 
in  1391,  2  : 

Qui  omnis  se  amare  credit  quemque  aspexerit, 
Quern  omnes  odcrunt  qua  uiri  qua  mulieres. 
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Again,  in  923,  Acroteleutium  says 

Populi  odium  quidni  nouerim  magnidicum  cincinnatum. 

And  lastly,  observe  the  closely  parallel  passage,  91-94, 
which,  though  probably  not  by  Plautus,  yet  shows  what 
view  was  taken  of  the  character  of  the  Miles  by  the  actors 
of  the  play : — 

Ait  sese  ultro  omnis  mulieres  sectarier : 
Is  deridiculost  quaqua  incedit  omnibus : 
Itaque  hie  meretricis  labiis  dum  ductant  eum 
Videas  maiorem  partem  ualgis  sauiis. 

NunCy  therefore,  is  actually  wrong.  But  what  meaning 
would  non  give  to- the  sentence  ?  A  meaning,  as  I  have 
said,  thoroughly  consistent  with  the  character  of  Periple- 
comenus,  on  painting  which  Plautus  has  spent  already  much 
pains ;  and  he  might  therefore  fairly  expect  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  Per.  to  be  now  familiar  to  the  audience.  Per. 
has  been  carefully  described  (670-720)  as  an  opponent  of 
matrimony  and  an  upholder  of  the  superior  blessedness  of 
a  celibate  life.  Now,  on  hearing  that  the  Miles  boasts 
that  all  the  women  go  after  him  unasked,  he  observes, 
*  I '  faith,  there' s  many  a  man  in  Ephesus  would  fain  your 
words  were  true';  that  is,  there  is  many  a  husband  would 
be  glad  enough  to  find  himself  rid  of  his  wife  by  reason  of 
the  attractions  of  the  Miles — glad  enough  to  see  his  wife 
running  after  the  Miles  or  anyone  else,  provided  only  she 
left  him.  Of  course  Per.  uses  sectarier  in  a  slightly  diffe- 
rent sense  from  that  which  it  bears-  in  the  mouth  of  Palaes- 
trio.  But  that  heightens  rather  than  lowers  the  probability 
of  this  view. 


Miles,  883. 

Postquam  adbibere  aures  meae  tuae  morium  orationis. 

This  is  my  suggestion  (already  put  forward,  Herm.  iii. 
113)  for  morani  of  the  MSS.     RitschVs  loream,  which  has 
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been  generally  accepted,  is  utterly  unsuited  to  Acroteleu- 
tium,  who  is  the  speaker  of  the  line.  *  The  small  thin  wine 
of  your  discourse  *  is  not  only  an  unnatural  expression  in 
her  mouth,  but  it  is  unsuitable  to  the  rest  of  her  words ; 
and  the  reading  of  loream  for  moram  does  not  commend 
itself  on  palaeographical  grounds  ;  adbtbere  aurzbus  is  such 
a  very  common  figure  that  it  almost  ceases  to  be  a  figure 
at  all.  Mortum  is  the  latinised  form  of  fioQiov,  *  a  particle.' 
PI.  often  gives  a  Greek  word  a  Latin  inflexion,  as  in  duliu^ 
euschemCj  comoedice^  compsissume  in  this  play. 


Miles,  1136. 

Vna  exeuntis  uideo  hinc  e  proxumo. 

After  utdeo  R  inserts  ianiy  Bothe  ego^  to  avoid  the 
htattis  :  others  remodel  the  verse  in  other  ways.  I  would 
read 

Vna  exeuntis  uideo  eos  hinc  e  proxumo. 

Eos  fell  out  after  -eo — a  case  of  lipography,    Eos  often 
suffers  elision  and  synizesis  together,  e.g,  in  240: 

Tarn  similem  quam  lacte  lactist :  apud  te  eos  hie  devortier. 


Trin.  345. 
Pol  pudere  quam  pigere  praestat  totidem  litteris. 

This  is  usually  explained  *  though  these  words  have 
the  same  number  of  letters ' ;  totidem  litteris  would  then  be 
a  very  strange  instance  of  the  abl.  of  attendant  circum- 
stances ;  and  the  idea,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  be  very 
far-fetched.  Translate,  *I'  faith,  to  be  ashamed  is  better 
than  to  be  sorry  every  letter  of  (lit.,  by  as  many  letters  as 
the  word  has).' 

This  is  the  Ablativus  niensurae^  as  it  is  called  by  Draeger 
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(Historische  Syntax,  ii.  p.  562) ;  cf.  multis  partthus  maior^ 
Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  36.  For  \kiQ  phrasCy  cf.  Cic.  Att.  i.  14.  3,  meis 
orationibus  omnibus  litteris  in  Pompeiana  laude  perstrictus. 


Cic.  Epp.  ad  Att.  i.  16.  13. 

Sed  heus  tu !  videsne  consulatum  ilium  nostrum  quem  Curio 
antea  avoOiwriv  vocabat,  si  hie  factus  erit,  f  fabam  mimum  f  futu- 
rum  ? 

On  Plaut.  Aul.  v.  i,  10, 

Repperi.     Quid  repperisti  ?     Non  quod  pueri  clamitant 
In  faba  se  reperisse, 

Gronovius  has  this  note : — 

"  Servus  significans  non  parvam  rem  neque  levem  se  repperisse, 
negat  inventum  sibi  nihil  maius  quam  quod  pueri  clamitant  se  rep- 
perisse in  faba,  nempe  vermiculum  quem  midam  vocant :  eum  enim 
pueri  in  fabis  quaerere  solebant,  quique  inveniebat  inde  exultare  ac 
velut  triumphum  agere." 

Might  not  ya3^  midam  be  the  right  reading  here  for  the 
corrupt  ^  fdbam  mimum'\?  The  extreme  obscurity  of  the 
phrase  would  account  for  the  corruption,  and  the  sense 
would  be  very  apt :  *  The  consulate  will  no  longer  be  the 
object  of  rational  ambition ;  as  well  henceforth  might  a 
man  triumph  among  the  boys  at  finding  the  insect  in  the 
bean,  as  direct  his  ambition  towards  the  consulate.' 


Cic.  Epp.  ad  Q.  F.  i.  2.  4. 

De  Blaudeno  Zeuxide. 

I  suggested  in  a  recent  ed.  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero 
(vol.  i.  p.  196)  that  we  should  read  Bla7ideno  for  Blaudeno 
here,  because  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  a  later  passage  of  the 
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same  letter  an  expression  now  unintelligible  might  be  ex- 
plained by  a  characteristic  play  on   the  word  blandus, 
Mr.  W.  Warde  Fowler  in  an  encouraging  and,  in  many 
respects,  flattering    notice    of  the  ed.   in    The  Academy^ 
July  26,  1879,  ^^s  somewhat  misconceived  the  point  of  my 
note  when  he  says  that  I  have  *  conjured  up  the  name  of  a 
town  that  never  existed/     There  is  a  town  Blatulus  in 
Phrygia,  but  that  town  is  not  referred  to  here.     The  town 
referred  to  here  is  Blaundus^  a  far  more  celebrated  town, 
also  in  Phrygia,  probably  the  modern  Suleimanli,    Blau- 
deno  is  the  conjecture  of  Manutius ;  tlainde  is  the  reading 
of  M ;  planmdeno  is  the  reading  of  C.     Zeuxis   was  un- 
doubtedly a  native,   not  of  BlauduSy  but  of  Blaundus; 
whether  Blaundus  may  or  may  not  be  written  Blandus  as 
well  as  BlaunduSy  I  leave  to  others  to  determine.     The 
Roman  writers  are  not  remarkable  for  purism  in  adhering 
to  native  orthographies,  and  are  not  averse  to  assimilate  to 
a  Latin  word  a  foreign  word  closely  resembling  it.     How- 
ever, I  am   quite  willing  to  read  Blaundeno  instead  of 
Blandeno.    The  pronunciation   of  Blaundus  and  blandus 
must  have  been  well-nigh    identical,   and  the    play  on 
Blaundus  and  blandus  is  really  as   good  as  the  play  on 
Blandus  and  blandus^  and  both  are  better  than  most  of 
Cicero's   puns.      Blaundus  is  probably   a  Persian   word 
meaning  *  high ' ;  but  it  could  not  be  pronounced  without 
suggesting  to  Cicero  blanduSy  *  soft.' 


Tac.  Hist.  i.  8. 

Metu  tamquam  alias  partes  fovissent. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  Tacitus  was  led  to  use  this  some- 
what confusing  word  alias  through  a  reminiscence  of  Verg. 
Aen.  V. 

Non  vires  alias  conversaque  numina  sentis  ? 
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Tac.  Hist.  i.  10. 

Nimiae  voluptates,  cum  vacaret ;  quotiens  expedierat,  magnae 
irtutes. 

Here  expedite  is  usually  explained  to  *  take  the  field,' 
u  Felde  Ziehen  (Heraeus),  and  the  verb  is  supposed  to  be 
ised  intransitively  or  absolutely  for  se  expedite.  This 
lleged  use  of  expedite  is  found  only  in  Tac.  and  only  in 
►ne  other  passage,  H.  i.  %%y  multo  .  .  .  secum  expedite  iuhet; 
or  in  H.  ii.  99,  where  expedite  is  usually  read,  expediti  is 
.ctually  the  reading  of  M.  Some  years  ago  I  suggested 
o  read  se  expedite  for  secum  expedite  in  H.  i.  88,  and  in 
i.  ii.  99  to  retain  expediti  of  M.  I  find  that  in  his  third 
td.  Halm  has  made  these  very  obvious  corrections  of  the 
ext  of  his  earlier  edd.  I  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him 
n  reading  se  expedietat  in  the  passage  now  under  conside- 
ation.  Se  expedite^  *  to  take  the  field,'  is  not  a  proper  cor- 
elative  to  vacate^  *to  be  at  leisure.'  Quotiens  expedietat 
lere  means  *  whenever  the  occasion  demanded  it,'  and 
um  vacatet  is  *  when  he  gave  himself  up '  (to  pleasure) : 
f.  vacate  gatcdioy  H.  i.  44. 


Tac.  Hist.  i.  13. 

Spam  adoptionis  statim  conceptam  acrius  in  diem  rapiebat. 

*  He  was  led  to  cherish  more  and  more  passionately 
jvery  day  those  hopes,'  &c. — C.  &  B. 

*  Jagte  der  Hoffnung  nach.' — Heraeus. 

But  I  think  we  certainly  have  here  another  echo  of 
Vergil.     In  Aen.  i.  176 : 

Suscepitque  ignem  foliis  atque  arida  circum 
Nutrimenta  dedit,  rapuitqne  in  fomite  flammam, 

the  word  tapuit  is   generally  explained  as  referring  to 
1  practice  of  waving  the  tinder  to  fan  the  flame ;  tapuit 
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virtually  means  'fanned'  in  that  passage;  and  so  here, 
the  metaphor  being  distinctly  pointed  to  in  the  word  cm^ 
ceptam  :  *  He  fanned  every  day  to  a  brighter  flame  the 
spark  of  hope.' 

Concepta  fiamma^  conccptus  ignis  are  too  familiar  to  re- 
quire illustration. 

Tac.  Hist.  i.  2  i  . 

Fingebat  et  metum  quo  magis  concupisceret. 

Mr.  Nesbitt,  in  his  very  able  Paper  in  last  Herma- 
ihenay  renders  *  He  conjured  up  fears  to  whet  his  desires.' 
The  meaning  is,  not  *  he  kept  before  his  mind  (imaginary) 
fears,'  but  *  he  worked  himself  into  a  (real)  state  of  alarm.' 
I  think  this  view  of  the  passage  is  rendered  certain  when 
we  remember  that  this  strange  usage  oifingere  has  a  Ver- 
gilian  source  in  the  fine  passage, 

Aude,  hospes,  contemnere  opes,  et  te  quoque  dignum 
Finge  deo  : 

Verg.  Aen.  viii.  364. 

Tac.  Hist.  i.  37. 

Plus  rapuit  Icelus  quam  quod  Polycliti  .  .  .  f  perierunt.t ; 

Mr.  Nesbitt  praises  highly  Ritter's  conjecture  oipetic- 
runt  for  the  corrupt  pericrunt  of  M.  But  surely  praeierunt^ 
the  reading  of  Halm's  3rd  ed.,  is  altogether  superior.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  so  easy  and  common  a  word  a,s  pelierunt 
could  have  been  corrupted  into  perieruni. 


Tac.  Hist.  i.  38. 

Cum  signum  meum  acceperit. 
*  Let  it  receive  my  signal.' — C.  &  B. 
Heraeus  has  shown  that  signum  means  the  avvOvifia  or 
*  watchword,'  'parole,'  which  the  Emperor  gave  to  the 
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Tribune  of  the  Praetorian  cohort  on  guard.  This  act  was 
an  official  assertion  of  the  Emperor's  accession ;  cp.  An.  i.  7, 
defuncto  Angus  to  stgnum  praetor  us  cohortihus  ut  Imperator 
dederat ;  and  xiii.  2,  stgnum  more  militiae  petenti  trtbuno 
dedit  *  optimae  matrts* 


Tac.  Hist.  i.  69. 

Effusis  lacrimis  et  meliora  constantius  postulando  inpunitatem 
salutemque  civitati  inpetravere. 

*  Bursting  into  tears,  and  with  great  earnestness  de- 
manding for  them  a  better  fate.' — N. 

Meliora  constantius  postulando  is  a  strange  expression^ 
Yet  most  of  the  edd.  pass  it  over  without  comment.  Heraeus 
seems  to  rightly  explain  the  words  as  a  reference  to  the 
exclamation  di  meliora^  found  in  Verg.  Georg.  iii.  513. 
Hence  we  should  render — *With  tears  and  strangely 
earnest  cries  of  God  forbid  it' 

The  occasion  justified  their  excitement,  for  it  was  civi- 
talis  excidium  that  the  soldiers  first  demanded,  and  then 
deprecated.  Meliora  postulando  =  ^di  meliora'  clamando. 
However,  the  words  may  have  no  deeper  meaning  than 
"urging  their  mercifiil  petition  more  persistently  than 
they  had  made  their  former  cruel  demand." 


I  should  have  mentioned  that  the  suggestion  oifdbae 
midam  for  ^  fdbam  mimum  t  is  due  to  Mr.  Brooks,  formerly 
of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  now  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
I  add  the  following  passage  in  which  the  word  distinctly 
occurs,  though  therein  recognized  as  a  rare  word  :-^<njirojU£- 
voi^  Si  imatrrov  X^iov  yevvq.  Ik  Trig  oiKdag  vyporiiTogy  olov  oi  fiiv 
irvpoi Koi  ai KpiOai  Tovg  Klag,  6  Si  Kvafiog  rov  vwo  rivtov  KaXov- 
fievov  fitSav. — TheophrastuSf  de  Causis Plantarum, ^.  15.  4« 

ROBERT  YELVERTON  TYRRELL. 

VOL.  IV.  C 
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HORAE  TACITEAE  ♦ 

WE  regret  that  when  we  revised  our  translation  in 
1 87 1  we  were  not  acquainted  with  Heraeus's  edi- 
tion. Of  its  excellence  there  can  be  no  doubt.  No 
student  of  Tacitus  should  neglect  to  consult  it. 

Such  of  Mr.  Nesbitt's  criticisms  as  relate  to  various  read- 
ings and  emendations  of  the  text  we  do  not  propose  to  notice. 
A  translator  must  select  a  text  from  which  to  translate.  To 
make  a  practice  of  discussing  emendations  is  to  pass  out 
of  his  province.  We  selected  the  text  of  Orelli,  as  that 
which  at  the  time  of  beginning  our  task  was  in  the  highest 
repute.  Our  departures  from  it  were  very  rare,  and  chiefly 
made  at  passages  which  in  his  scrupulous  fidelity  to  the 
MSS.  Orelli  left  in  utter  conftision.  Heraeus'  emenda- 
tions are  often  very  acute  and  probable.  They  indicate  a 
reaction  towards  a  freedom  in  conjecture  which  scholars  of 
the  last  century  allowed  themselves,  which  was  afterwards 
discredited,  and  which  now  seems  likely  again  to  prevail. 

We  frankly  acknowledge  that  Mr.  Nesbitt  hits  some 
blots  in  our  translation,  that  some  of  his  suggestions 
of  a  closer  or  more  spirited  version  are  good,  and  that 
some  will  commend  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  some 
readers,  though  others  may  entertain  a  preference  for  the 
meanings  which  they  find  in  our  translation.  We  shall 
not  take  notice  of  criticisms  of  which  we  acknowledge  the 
justice,  or  which  refer  to  what,  we  conceive,  may  fairly  be 
considered  open  questions.  We  denote  our  translations  by 
the  letters  *  C.  &  B.'— Mr.  Nesbitt's  by  the  letter  '  N.' 

*  This  article  is  a  reply  to  the  Paper      Nesbitt,  in  the  last  Number  of  Htrma^ 
bearing  the  same  name,  by  Professor      thena. — £d. 
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(i)  Ita  neutris  cura  posteritatis  inter  infensos  vel  obnoxios. 

*  So  between  the  enmity  of  the  one,  and  the  servility  of 
the  other,  neither  had  any  regard  to  posterity.' — C.  &  B. 

*Thus,  enemies  or  slaves  (of  power),  they  were  alike 
regardless  of  after  times/ — N. 

The  two  renderings  do  not  differ  substantially.  Ours 
preserves  the  Latin  *  inter,'  which  may,  we  think,  be  very 
well  done.  We  might  translate,  'between  haters  and  flat- 
terers,* or  simply,  *  between  hatred  and  servility.'  We 
cannot  see  that  our  translation  is  *  inaccurate,'  though  it 
might  have  been  better  to  have  omitted  *the  one  or  the 
other,*  words  which  are  at  least  superfluous. 

N.  says  that  we  have  been  misled  by  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word  *  inter'  into  thinking  that  it  implies 
•a  contrast.'  In  the  passage  above  there  is  an  obvious 
antithesis,  but  we  never  supposed  that  *  inter'  always 
implied  one.  The  idea  is  absurd,  as  at  once  appears  by 
such  a  phrase  as  Mr.  Nesbitt  quotes,  *  inter  iura  legesque.' 
This  use  of  *  inter'  is  familiar  to  every  scholar.  N.  refers 
to  i.  34,  *  inter  gaudentes  et  incuriosos,'  which,  he  says,  we 
have  mistranslated  from  our  wrong  notions  about  *  inter.' 
Our  translation  is,  *  between  the  delight  of  some  and  the 
indiflFerence  of  others,'  for  which  he  would  substitute  *  in  a 
delighted  and  thoughtless  crowd.'  We  ought  not,  it 
seems,  to  have  assumed  any  antithesis.  There  is  clearly 
not  the  sharp  or  decisive  antithesis  which  there  is  in 
the  former  passage,  but  is  it  not  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  none  ?  There  was  a  lying  rumour  that  Otho  had  been 
suddenly  slain,  and  in  the  crowd  there  would  be  friends 
and  adherents  of  Galba,  to  whom  the  rumour  would  be 
welcome,  while,  as  usual  in  crowds,  many  would  be 
utterly  careless  and  indifferent.  We  take  this  to  have 
been  Tacitus's  meaning ;  and  indeed  it  seems  the  natural 
signification  of  the  words,  and  well  suited  to  the  con- 
text. 

c  2 
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*  Credula  fama,'  in  this  same  passage,  we  have  ren- 
dered *the  report  was  easily  believed/  This  of  course 
is  a  very  unusual  sense  of  *  credulus ' ;  or  possibly,  as  has 
been  suggested,  Tacitus  may  have  meant  in  a  sort  of 
fashion  to  personify  *fama.'  N.  would  translate,  *the 
opinion  was  easy  of  belief;  but  this  is  really  giving  the 
word  the  passive  meaning,  to  which  he  objects,  and  which 
is  quite  unusual.     *  Easy  of  belief  is  not  the  same   as 

*  easily  believing/  If  we  are  to  personify  *fama,'  or 
adhere  to  the  legitimate  signification  of  *  credulus,'  we 
must  render  the  passage  thus  :  *  between  joy  and  indiffe- 
rence, public  opinion  readily  assented/  But  we  believe 
that  Tacitus  deliberately  used  the  word  in  an  unfamiliar 
way. 

(2).  Cum  agerent  verterent  cuncta. 

*  Robbed  and  ruined  in  every  direction.' — C.  &  B. 

*  Carried  everywhere  their  destructive  activity.' — N. 

*  Agere  vertere'  is  of  course  suggested  by  the  Greek  iyuv 
KoL  (pipuv.    It  denotes  wholesale,  indiscriminate  plunder: 

*  robbed  and  ruined  right  and  left,'  we  might  say  colloquially, 
and  it  would  very  fairly  reproduce  the  original.  The  trans- 
lator ought  to  aim  at  something  spirited  and  picturesque, 
and  this  N.,  we  think,  fails  to  do,  though  his  rendering,  we 
admit,  is  perfectly  accurate.  Each  verb,  *  agere,'  *  vertere,' 
ought,  we  think,  if  possible,  to  be  represented.  Livy,  it 
may  be  noted,  was  fond  of  the  phrase  *  agere  ferre/  which 
is  an  exact  rendering  of  the  Grreek.  Tacitus  liked  to  take  a 
phrase  and  slightly  vary  it  in  his  own  way. 

(3).  Supremae  claromm  viromm  necessitates ;  ipsa  necessitas 
fortiter  tolerata,  et  laudatis  antiquonim  mortibus  pares  exitus. 

We  depart  from  our  usual  practice  of  not  noticing 
emendations  of  the  text  to  express  our  dissent  from  the 
suggestion  of  *ipsae  neces'  for  *  necessitates.'     It  has,  to 
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our  ears,  a  very  awkward  sound.  *Neces/  also,  is  too 
objective  a  word  to  be  employed  in  this  context.  It  would 
be  like  sapng,  in  English,  *  Massacres  were  endured  with 
fortitude.' 

(4).  Imperii  arcanum. 

A  friend  suggests,  as  giving  the  true  force  of  this  ex- 
pression, *  secret  of  the  imperial  system,'  /.  e.  that  it  was 
essentially  military,  and  not  civil. 

(b).  Pars  populi  integra.  (Opposed  to  '  plebs  sordida  et  circo 
ac  tbeatris  sueta.') 

*The  respectable  part  of  the  people.' — C.  &  B. 

*  The  sound  part.* — N. 

Lipsius  paraphrases  *integfra'  by  *sincera  et  lascivia 
temporum  non  comipta.'  Tacitus,  no  doubt,  means  such 
of  the  citizens  as  were  not  poor  or  dissolute ;  those,  in  fact, 
whom  we  describe  as  'respectable' — a  rather  vague  word, 
perhaps,  but  on  the  whole  sufficiently  intelligible. 

(6).  Inauditi  atque  indefensi  tamquam  innocentes  perierant. 

*They  had  perished  without  hearing  or  defence,  like 
innocent  men.' — C.  &  B. 

*  Dying  without  hearing  or  defence,  they  were  regarded 
as  innocent.' — N. 

We  do  not  think  that  Tacitus  meant  to  say  that  they 
were  considered  to  be  innocent  by  public  opinion.  He 
was  probably  too  well  acquainted  with  them  to  think  so. 
The  authorities  put  themselves  in  the  wrong,  by  pro- 
ceeding against  actually  guilty  persons  by  the  illegal 
methods  which  are  commonly  employed  against  the 
innocent. 

(7).  Sed  a  legatis  bellum  suadentibus,  postquam  impellere 
nequiverint,  crimen  ac  -  dolum  ultro  compositum. 

*  That  this  was  a  treacherous  accusation  invented  by 
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the  commanders  themselves,  who  had  urged  him  to  take 
up  arms,  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  prevail/ — 
C.  &B. 

*  But  that  his  lieutenants,  having  tried  to  excite  him  to 
war,  and  failed  in  the  attempt,  had  actually  concocted  an 
accusation  and  plot  against  himself/ — N. 

*  Themselves'  seems  to  us  as  good  an  equivalent  for 
ultro  as  *  actually/  There  was  no  *plot'  against  Capito. 
Aquinus  and  Valens  took  the  law  quite  openly  and  boldly 
into  their  own  hands,  and  put  him  to  death  as  a  traitor. 

(b).  Servorum  manus  subitis  avidae. 

*  The  slaves  caught  with  greedy  hands  at  immediate 
gain/ — C.  &  B. 

*  In  their  sudden  change  of  fortune  were  grasp- 
ing/— N. 

We  do  not  think  that  subitis  can  be  translated  as  N. 
proposes.  We  should  expect  in  subitis^  or  ut  in  subitis. 
The  dictionaries  agree  in  quoting  the  passage  as  an 
instance  of  the  dative  after  subituSy  but  g^ve  no  other 
instance.  It  is  a  doubtful  case;  but  the  balance  of  pro- 
bability seems  to  incline  to  our  view. 

9.  £t  metu  tamquam  alias  partes  fovissent. 

*  They  feared,  because  they  might  seem  to  have  sup- 
ported an  unsuccessful  party.' — C.  &  B. 

*To  be  apprehensive,  as  having  warmly  espoused 
another  party.' — N. 

Taniqu^m  expresses  the  subjective  view,  and  its  mean- 
ing may  vary  from  actual  reality  to  illusion.  It  should 
therefore  be  translated  according  to  the  context.  Here  it 
expresses  a  fact,  and  our  translation  fails  accordingly.  In 
one  of  the  passages  which  N.  quotes,  tamquam  familiae 
senator  urn  armarentur^  it  means  an  illusion. 
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(10).  Insignes  amicitias  ambitiose  coluerat. 

*  He  had  cultivated  with  many  intrigues  the  friendship 
of  the  great.' — C.  &  B. 

*  With  a  view  to  his  advancement/ — N. 

*  Ambitio'  and  its  derivatives  are  somewhat  perplexing 
words  to  a  translator,  and  they  hover  between  a  variety  of 
more  or'  less  kindred  meanings.  Tacitus  so  often  uses 
them  in  a  rather  sinister  sense,  that  we  incline  to  think 
that  here  he  does  so,  more  especially  as  he  goes  on  to 
speak  of  Mucianus  soon  afterwards  as  a  man  *  attritis  opi- 
bus,  lubrico  statu,'  and  as  ^  malis  bonisque  artibus  mixtus.' 
So  we  think  it  probable  that  in  *  ambitiose'  he  may  have 
meant  to  hint  at  something  rather  underhand  and  dis- 
creditable. We  know  how  fond  he  was  of  conveying  a 
disagreeable  insinuation  in  a  single  word,  and  no  word 
was  better  suited  to  such  a  purpose  than  *  ambitiosus.' 
Possibly  it  may  here  mean  'with  vain  and  ostentatious 
parade,'  such  as  a  man  bent  on  pushing  himself  into 
great  society  might  be  likely  to  affect. 

f  b).  Ad  venerationem  cultumque  eius. 

*To  acknowledge  his  authority  and  to  bespeak  his 
favour.' — C.  &  B. 

*  To  do  him  homage  and  to  express  devotion.' — N. 
Colo  seems  to  have  the  meaning  of  *to  cultivate  the 

favour  of,'  *  to  court.' 

(c).  Occulta  fati  .  .  .  post  fortunam  credidimus. 

*  As  for  the  hidden  decrees  of  fate,  we  believed  them 
only  after  his  success.' — C.  &  B. 

*  Our  belief  in  a  secret  disposal  of  destiny  we  have 
gained  since  their  elevation.' — N. 

We.  still  prefer  the  aorist  to  the  perfect.  At  the  time 
Tacitus  wrote,  the  belief  in  the  exalted  destiny  of  the 
Flavian  family  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 
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( 1 1 ).  Domoi  retinere. 


*  To  keep  under  home  controL' — C.  &  B. 

.    *  To  reserve  to  the  Tmperial^  house/ — X. 

We  translated  from  the  reading  domi  retinere^  and  still 
prefer  it. 

(15).  Nod  quia  propinqnos  ant  socios  belli  non  habeam,  sed 
Deque  ipse  imperinm  ambitione  accepi,  at  indicii  mei  documentiim 
sit  non  meae  tantnm  necessitudines  quas  tibi  postposni,  sed  et 
tnae. 

*Not  because  I  have  no  relatives  or  companions  of  my 
campaigns,  but  because  it  was  not  by  any  private  favour 
that  I  myself  received  the  imperial  power.    Let  the  prin- 
ciple of  my  choice  be  shown  not  only  by  my  connexions  * 
which  I  have  set  aside  for  you,  but  by  your  own.' — C.  &  B. 

*  But  I  did  not  myself  accept  the  empire  from  ambition, 
and,  in  evidence  of  the  motive  of  my  choice,  let  me  point 
to  the  connexions,  not  only  mine  but  yours,  to  which  I 
have  preferred  you/ — N. 

We  do  not  think  that  ambitione  accepi  can  be  construed 
by  *  accept  the  empire  from  ambition.'  Accepi  is  hardly 
the  verb  which  we  should  expect.  N.'s  version  also  spoilis 
the  argument.  This  seems  to  be — *  /rose  by  merit,  not  by 
favour :  so  do  you/  There  is  no  question  of  motive  in  the 
person  elevated. 

(b).  Irrumpet  adulatio  blanditiae,  pessimum  veri  adfectus  vene- 
num,  sua  cuique  utilitas. 

We  acknowledge  that  it  is  quite  in  Tacitus's  manner  to 
connect  the  *  pessimum  veri  adfectus  venenum  '  with  what 
follows  rather  than  with  what  precedes.  Still^^there  are 
difficulties,  as  et  has  to  be  inserted  without  warrant.  We 
do  not  think  that  veri  adfectus  can  mean  as  N.  suggests — 
*  of  true  affection.'  It  surely  is  *  of  an  honest  heart.*  And 
it  seems  more  likely  that  an  honest  heart  can  be  poisoned 
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by  the  pleasing  arts  indicated  by  hlanditiae  than  by  self- 
interest,  a  motive  which  it  would  naturally  reject. 

(18}.  Observatum  id  antiquitus  comitiis  dirimendis. 

*  Though  this  had  from  ancient  time  been  made  a 
reason  for  dissolving  an  assembly.' — C.  &  B. 

In  thus  rendering  the  passage  we  have  given  a  very 
familiar  sense  to  the  word  *  observare,' — one,  too,  which  is 
particularly  well  illustrated  by  the  following  passage  in 
Suetonius,  Augustus,  57  : — Observatum  est  ne,  quoties  in- 
troiret  urbem,  supplicium  de  quoquam  sumeretur.  It 
seems  sufficiently  clear  that  Tacitus  here  uses  the  word  in 
precisely  the  same  manner.  Mr.  Nesbitt  renders  the 
passage :  *  through  the  observation  of  this  phenomenon ' 
(the  thunder  and  lightning),  adding  that  in  *  observatum  ' 
there  is  a  reference  to  the  technical  *  observatio '  (of  the 
aug^).  We  must  note  that  his  reading  does  not  seem  to 
harmonise  with  the  construction  of  the  passage.  Does  he 
take  it  thus :  *  these  observations  have  from  old  time  been 
made  with  a  view  to  dissolving  an  assembly '  ?  But  our 
great  objection  is  to  the  meaning  g^ven  to  *  observatum,' 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  exceed 
ingly  far-fetched,  at  least  in  this  particular  context.  Even 
Tacitus  would  have  hardly  expressed  himself  so  obscurely. 
The  plain  ordinary  sense  seems  to  fit  the  passage  exactly. 

(20).  Novum  officii  genus  et  ambitu  et  numero  onerosum. 

•  A  novel  office,  and  burdensome  by  the  number  and 
intriguing  practices  of  those  with  whom  it  had  to  deal.' — 
C.  &  B. 

A  commission  of  thirty  knights  had  been  appointed  to 
recover  moneys  squandered  by  Nero  on  all  sorts  of  people. 
Hardly  one-fourth  remained  in  their  possession,  the  rest 
having  been  wasted  in  profligate  excesses.  As  we  have 
rendered  the  words,  these  worthless  people  baffled  the  com- 
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mission  by  their  nmnbers  and  tlieir  tricky  evasions,  as 
might  have  been  expected.     This  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
probable  meaning;  bat  there  is  nothing  in  the  words  them- 
selves to  decide  the  matter.    '  Nmnero '  and  '  ambita'  may 
refer  to  the  commissioners^  as  Ritter  after  Emesti  takes 
them,  and  the  meaning  may  be  that  this  commission  was  a 
burden  to  the  State  in  consequence  of  the  number  of  the 
commissioners,  and  the  intrigues  used  to  g^t  on  the  com- 
mission.   N.  thinks  that  the  context  plainly  points  to  this 
view,  and  he  would  translate  *■  burdensome  from  its  num- 
bers and  malpractices.'    That  it  was  burdensome  to  the 
people  and  not  to  the  commissioners  appears  to  him  evi- 
dent from  the  succeeding  words,  '*  yet  great  was  the  joy  to 
think  that  the  men  whom  Nero  had  enriched  would  be 
(were  now)  as  poor  as  those  whom  he  had  robbed."    It  is 
not  so  evident  to  us.    The  commissioners  may  have  had 
much  trouble  and  failed  in  some  cases  from  the  shifty  eva- 
sions (ambitu)  of  clever  rogfues;  still  they  may  have  been 
successftil  in  many  other  cases,  and  at  this  there  would  be 
general  rejoicing. 

In  the  next  clause  we  followed  Fitter's  reading  *  auctioni- 
bus '  instead  of  *  actionibus '  (Lipsius  suggested  *  auctioni- 
bus '),  as  agreeing  better  with  the  preceding  words  *  sector 
et  hasta.'  It  is  in  fact  mefely  a  repetition  of  these  words, 
which  may  possibly,  as  Orelli  notes,  be  an  objection  to  it 
Perhaps  as  *  actionibus '  is  the  reading  of  the  Medicean 
MS.,  it  would  be  best  to  retain  it. 

(2 1 ).  Fingcbat  et  metum,  quo  magis  concupisceret. 

'  He  even  pretended  to  fear  to  make  himself  keener  in 
desire.' — C.  &  B. 

*  He  conjured  up  fears  to  whet  his  desires.' — N. 

Acting  a  part,  Mr.  Nesbitt  observes,  does  not  quicken 
the  feelings.  But  is  not  conjuring  up  (imaginary)  fears 
very  much  the  same  as  pretending  to  fear  ?    We  took  the 
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meaning  of  Tacitus  to  be  that  Otho  pretended  to  be  afraid 
for  himself;  that  in  fact  he  tried  to  deceive  himself  into 
fancying  that  he  had  far  more  cause  for  alarm  than  he 
really  had,  and  that  he  did  this  with  the  view  of  indulging 
his  ambition  more  freely  and  of  justifying  it  to  his  own 
conscience.  Ritter  understands  the  passage  thus.  Orelli 
takes  it  in  a  different  sense,  and  thinks  that  the  meaning 
is  that  Otho  pretended  to  be  afraid  among  his  intimate 
friends,  so  that  he  might  the  better  justify  his  ambition  to 
them.  It  seems  to  us  hard  to  say  what  Tacitus  really 
meant.  We  are  not  satisfied  with  our  own  reading, 
which  is  certainly  obscure.  So,  too,  we  think,  is  N.'s. 
But  the  fault  is  in  the  original.  We  would  suggest  as  an 
improvement :  *  He  even  feigned  fear  that  he  might  be 
still  more  ambitious.'  This,  we  venture  to  think,  is  as  in- 
telligible to  an  English  as  Tacitus  would  have  been  to  a 
Roman  reader.    The  meaning  must  be  thought  out. 

(23).  Neroniani  comitatus. 

*  The  progfresses  of  Nero.' — C.  &  B. 

'Nero's  escort.' — N. 

We  were  of  course  aware  that  comitatus  means  '  escort.' 
But  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  insert  *  of  having 
served  with' ;  and  we  preferred  our  version  as  briefer  and 
more  picturesque. 

(25).  Onomastum  future  sceleri  praefecit,  a  quo  Barbium  Procu- 
^Din ...  at  Veturium  perductos,  postquam  .  .  .  callidos  audacesque 
cognovit,  pretio  at  promissis  onerat. 

N.  thinks  that  perductos  must  mean  *  brought  into  Otho's 
presence,'  not,  as  we  render  it,  *  brought  over  to  his  views.' 
But  surely  if  Otho  turned  over  the  management  of  the  affair 
^0  Onomastus,  he  would  not  at  once  have  interfered  by 
having  an  interview  with  these  two  men.  And  could  it 
have  been  that  Onomastus  introduced  them  to  Otho  before 
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he  made  himself  acquainted  with  their  character,  and  pur- 
chased their  complicity  by  bribes,  &c.  ? 

(26).  Inter  temulentos. 

*  Half  intoxicated.' — C.  &  B.    Seems  better  than  N/s 
*  dnmken.* 

Elusit. 

*  Mocked/— C.  &  B. 

*  Lightly  turned  aside/ — N. 

But  this  would  imply  that  Laco  knew  the  suggestions 
to  be  true.    This  he  certainly  did  not. 

(30).  Cum  amicum  imperatoris  ageret. 

*  When  he  was  but  the  Emperor's  friend.' — C.  &  B. 
*When   he    played   the    part  of  friend    to  the   Em- 
peror/— N. 

*  Played  the  part '  gives  an  impression  which  Tacitus 
does  not  mean  to  give — that  Otho  was  acting  a  part.  His 
friendship  with  Nero  was  in  fact  as  sincere  as  such  a  fnend- 
ship  could  be.  Tacitus  simply  means  that  he  was  in  the 
position  of  friend  to  the  Emperor. 

(b).  Habitune  et  incessu  an  illo  muliebri  ornatu  mereretur 
imperium  ? 

*  Shall  he  earn  the  Empire  now  by  his  manner  or 
gait?'— C.  &B. 

^Should  he  by  his  bearing  and  gait  have  earned  a 
throne  ? '— N. 

We  are  certainly  wrong  in  our  tense.  But  mereretur  is 
past  potential  rather  than  past  deliberative  conjunctive,  as 
N.  suggests. 
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(31).  Gennanica  vexilla. 

*  The  Grerman  veterans' — C.  &  B. 

*  The  detachments  from  the  army  of  Germany/ — N. 

*  Vexillum '  is  a  vague  word,  as  we  have  observed  in 
our  note  on  the  Roman  army,  while  N.  says  that  it  may 
denote  any  detachment,  whether  veterans  or  otherwise, 
•  Veterani '  had  in  the  Roman  army  of  this  period  a  strictly 
technical  sense,  as  explained  by  Tacitus,  Annals,  i.  38.  With 
us,  of  course,  the  word  is  used  loosely,  and  denotes  merely 
old,  experienced  soldiers.  In  that  sense  we  here  used  it, 
and  the  context  would  seem  to  justify  it.  These  troops,  it 
appears  from  i.  6,  had  been  taken  from  the  German  army 
by  Nero,  -and  sent  on  by  him  to  the  Caspian  passes  for  ser- 
vice in  the  expedition  which  he  was  preparing  against  the 
Albani.  They  were  consequently  soldiers  of  some  stand- 
ing, and  as  such  Galba  was  particularly  attentive  to  them. 
It  would,  however,  perhaps  here  be  better  to  restrict  the 
word  *  veterans '  to  its  Roman  technical  sense,  though  we 

can  hardly  suppose  that  an  occasional  deviation  from  this 

usage  would  be  seriously  misleading. 

In  this  same  chapter  the  word  *electi'  occurs  twice. 

*  Missus   Celsus  Marius  ad  electos  Illyrici  exercitus'  and 

*  Illyrici  exercitus  electi  Celsum  ingestis  (infestis)  pilis  pro- 

turbaverunt/     It  must  have  the  same  meaning  in  both 

cases,  and  we  ought,  we  think,  to  have  rendered  it  *  detach- 

nients,'  as  we  do  in  the  latter  case,  while  in  the  former  we 

have  rendered  it  *  picked  troops.'     The  word  occurs  again, 

'•61,  where  N.  notes  that  we  ought  not  to  have  rendered 

'*^  *  picked  troops,'  but  simply  *  detachments.'    The  context 

^one,  we  presume,  can  determine  the  question.    In  this 

la^t  passage  we  so  rendered  it  because  it  is  immediately 

followed  by  the  *  aquila  quintae  legionis,'  the  pick  of  the 

*®8rion,  it  may  be  supposed ;  and  the  tenor  of  the  passage 

seemed  to  suggest  that  Valens  had  given  him  the  flower 

^^  the  army  of  Lower  Germany.     In  ii.  100  we  have  *  cum 
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vexillariis  trium  Britannicarum  legionum  et  elecits  auxiliis/ 
where  we  translate — *  a  chosen  body  of  auxiliaries/  which 
we  take  to  be  its  undoubted  meaning  from  the  context 
The  word,  in  fact,  is  as  vague  as  *  vexillum,'  and  denotes 
sometimes  simply  *  detachments ' — sometimes  *  picked 
troops.'  Perhaps  it  would  be  safest  not  to  gfive  it  this 
latter  sense,  unless  the  context  clearly  points  to  it .  We 
did  not  suppose  that  Tacitus  meant  troops  (P  eliiCy  like  our 
regiments  of  guards,  but  picked  soldiers  from  one  or  more 
corps. 

(35).  Donee  .  .  .  Galba  inruenti  turbae  neque  aetate  neqne 
corpore  sistens  sella  levaretur. 

^  Till  Galba  ...  as,  from  age  and  bodily  weakness,  he 
could  not  stand  up  against  the  crowd  that  was  still  rushing 
in,  was  elevated  on  a  chair.' — C.  &  B. 

N.    thinks    that   sistens   cannot    mean    'standing  up 
against.'    It  is  certainly  harsh,  but  Tacitus  is  very  apt  to 
use  the  simple  for  the  compound  verb ;  and  it  would  not, 
we  think,  be  quite  impossible  to  take  it  as  equivalent  to 
resistens.    This  is,  anyhow,   better  than  taking  inruenti 
turbae  as  meaning  ab  inruente  turba  (N.'s  suggestion).    Th^ 
Latin  seems  to  us  doubtful,  and  the  sense  impossible.  Th^ 
action  of  the  crowd  could  not  have  been  to  lift  Galb^ 
on  to  a  chair.     This   must  have  been  done  purposely 
by  his  attendants,  not  by  the  unconscious  pressure  of  tb^ 
crowd. 

(38).  Una  cohors  togata. 

*  One  half-armed  cohort.' — C.  &  B. 

*  One  cohort  in  the  toga.' — N. 

N.  is  more  literal.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cohort 
was  half-armed,  and  our  version  gives  a  more  intelligible 
notion  to  the  reader. 
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(40).  Completis  basilicis  et  templis,  lugubri  prospectu. 

*  The  halls  and  temples  were  thronged  with  spectators 
f  this  mournful  sight.' — C.  &c  B. 

*  Were  thronged,  and  mournful  was  the  prospect  (they 
fFered).'— N. 

We  hesitated  long  about  this  passage,  and  decided  at 
ast  to  follow  the  view  of  the  majority  of  commentators, 
litter,  e.g.y  has  *adest  spectator  populus,  ut  in  ludicro 
ertamine,  tristia  ac  lugubria  prospiciens.' 

(41).  Curtii  lacum. 

*  The  lake  of  Curtius.'— C.  &  B. 

*  Basin.'— N. 

We  do  not  see  the  superiority  of  N.'s.  The  name  was 
ike  that  of  *  Ball's  Pond '  in  London. 

(42).  Ante  aedem  divi  lulii  iacuit  prime  ictu  in  poplitem,  mox 
ab  lulio  Caro  ...  in  utrumque  latus  transverberatus. 

We  are  still  inclined  to  connect  iacuit  closely  with 
primo  ictu^  though  N.  thinks  it  belongs  to  transverberatus — 
'The  first  blow  felled  him.' 

(50).  Utrasque  impias  pieces,  utraque  detestanda  vota  inter  duos, 
l«orum  bello  solum  id  scires,  deteriorem  fore,  qui  vicisset. 

*  Prayers  for  either  would  be  impious,  vows  for  either  a 
la^phemy,  when  from  their  conflict  you  can  only  learn 
^^t  the  conqueror  must  be  the  worse  of  the  two.' — 
•  <&B. 

*  Prayers  for  either  would  be  impious,  when  you  have 
Vo  men,  in  whose  conflict  you  can  only  be  assured  of 
^is,  that  he  will  be  the  worse  who  conquers.' — N. 

We  doubt  whether  deteriorem  has  such  an  active 
leaning   as   that  which   N.  attributes  to  it — *  worse  for 
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the  Roman  people.'     It  signifies  '  vorthless'  Father  than 
*  mischievoiis.' 

(52).  Frecaiinm  seni  igyrrinm. 

'The  empiieisheld  on  die  precarious  tenme  of  an  aged 
life.'— C.  &  B. 

'  The  old  man's  power  is  {Hecarious.' — N. 

We  are  surprised  that  so  cardbl  a  student  of  Tadtus  as 
N.  does  not  see  the  emphatic  poaiicm  cisemi.  To  suppose 
it  a  mere  literary  epithet  of  Galba  is  to  show  a  certain 
want  of  perception  of  Tacitus^s  manner.  Smely  it  must 
mean  that  the  impcrium  was  frecarium  because  it  was 
held  by  a  sencx. 

(b).  Meritp  dabitasse  VeTpninm.  eqnestii  familia,  ignoto  patre, 
imparem  si  recepisset  impeiiimi,  tntum  si  lecasasset, 

'  It  was  well  for  Verginius  to  hesitate,  the  scion  of  a 
mere  Equestrian  family,  and  son  of  a  father  unknown  to 
fame;  he  would  have  been  unequal  to  empire  had  he 
accepted  it,  and  yet  been  safe,  though  he  reused  it'— 
C.  &B. 

We  do  not  acknowledge  the  'strange  mistake'  wliich 
N.  here  attributes  to  us.  We  were  aware  that  the  reader 
is  put  into  Vergfinius's  *  point  of  view,'  but  we  migh* 
have  expressed  it  more  plainl3\ 

(54).  Civitas  Lingonom. 

'Chief  town'  is  possibly  better  than  'state'  here  aH^ 
elsewhere  for  civitas^  though  it  does  not  express  the  whd^ 
meaning. 

(57).  Instincto  et  impetu  et  avaritia. 

We  take  instindu  to  mean  '  prompting^  fix>m  without^ 
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prefers  to  regard  it  as  a  synonym  to  tmpetu.  It  is 
arcely  in  Tacitus's  manner  to  use  synonyms.  We  have 
lowed  in  our  rendering  more  than  one  trustworthy 
mnientator.      N.    may   compare    tnstinctu    decurionuniy 

70. 

(67).  Amoeno  salubrium  aquarum  usu  frequens. 

*  Much  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  watering-place/ — 
&B. 

*  Much  frequented  for  its  delightfully  situated  medicinal 
Iters/ — N. 

A  *  watering  place'  strictly  means  *a  place  where  me- 
cinal  waters  are  drunk,'  though  the  term  has  come  into 
ore  extended  use. 

(68).  Non  arma  noscere. 

*  Knew  not  how  to  use  their  arms/ — C.  &  B. 

*  Could  not  distinguish  arms  (and  so  the  corps  of  which 
ley  are  distinctive)/ — N. 

Orelli  quotes  Duebner  with  approval,  *  Armis  uti  nescie- 
ant.'  Perhaps  this  is  rather  more  than  Tacitus  intended, 
nd  the  meaning  maybe,  as  Ritter  suggests,  *  they  were  not 
imiliar  with  the  use  of  arms.'  The  words  seem  to  us  to 
e  a  strong  way  of  saying  that  they  (the  Helvetii)  had 
ad  no  proper  military  training.  We  can  hardly  think 
lat  they  have  the  special  sense  which  N.  puts  on  them, 
here  would  be  nothing  very  strange  in  the  Helvetii  not 
'ing  able  to  distinguish  by  their  arms  and  equipments 
^  various  corps  of  a  Roman  army.  In  Agricola,  5, 
icitus  says,  *  noscere  provinciam,  nosci  exercitui,'  where 
^oscere'  and  *  nosci'  imply,  we  think,  a  familiar  know- 
3ge.  We  often  say  that  a  man  knows  nothing  of 
thing  when  we  really  mean  that  he  knows  it  very 
>Orly. 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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'70).  SabsignaDom  militem. 

'  The  reserves  and  the  heavy  inCuitiy/ — C.  &  B. 

X.  remarks :  *  This  is  erroneous.  The  word  substpuinus 
has  no  tactical  meaning/  We  did  not  mean  to  give  it 
any.  The  subsignani  were  the  word  is  certainly  so  used 
in  places  soldiers  who  were  released  firom  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  camp,  intrenching,  going  on  guard,  &c.,  but 
kept  sub  stgntSy  and  used  as  a  reserve. 

(72).  Disparibus  caosis. 

*  A  less  worthy  cause.' — C.  &  B. 
'  DiflFerent.'— X. 

*  Less  worthy'  is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  'unworthy/ 
as  X.  suggests.  But  certainly  the  general  joy  felt  at  the 
escape  of  Celsus  was  *less  worthy'  than  the  delight,  how- 
ever execrable,  caused  by  the  death  of  Tigellinus. 

(76).  Initio  Karthagine  orto  neqne  espectata  .  .  .  proconsolis 
auctoritate :   Crescens,  etc. 

Orelli  punctuates  the  passage  with  a  period  at  orfo] 
and  we  translated  accordingly. 

(77).  Nobiles  adolescentnlos  avitis  et  paterois  sacerdotiis  in  soU- 
cium  recoluit. 

*  He  consoled  the  young  nobles  by  remvtng  the  sacc^' 
dotal  offices  held  by  their  fathers.' — C.  &  B. 

*By  investing  them  anew  with  the  priestly  offices  ^ 
their  fathers/ — N. 

The  version  of  recoluit  which  N.  adopts  certainly  seetf^^ 
preferable.  We  considered  it,  but  did  not  see  our  w^^ 
clear  to  understanding  what  actually  happened.  Wh^* 
had  become  of  the  offices  ?  Had  they  been  bestowed  o^ 
others,  from  whom  they  were  now  taken  away?  Thi^ 
would  have  been  a  stupendous  revolution,  shocking  to  th^ 
religious  feeling  of  Rome. 
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(86.)  Tiberis— qui  prorato  ponte  ac  strage  obstantis  molis  re- 
iisus. 

*The  river — ^broke  down  the  wooden  bridge,  was 
hecked  by  the   heap    of   ruins    across    the    current/ — 

:.  &  B. 

*Damtned  by  the  destnictioh  of  the  W6oden  bridge, 
.nd  the  sinking  in  of  the  mole  which  faced  its  bank.' — N. 

We  do  not  see  that  it  is  preferable  to  understand  molis 
if  the  *mole.'  Tacitils  would  probably  have  given  some 
Qore  particulars  if  he  had  intended  to  mention  another 
atastrophe  besides  that  of  the  bridge. 

(b).  Quod  iter  belli  asset  obstructum,  £^  fortuitis  vel  naturalibus 
ausis  in  prodigium  vertebatur. 

N.  thinks  the  translation  of  a  causis  as  4he  inst.  abl. 
a  strange  error.'  We  followed  Orelli — certainly  a  respect- 
tble  authority — who,  as  is  clear  from  his  punctuation,  so  con- 
trued  the  passage.  A  is  sometimes  used  rather  strangely 
rith  the  abl.  So  in  Ovid's  account  of  his  early  years  we 
lave :  *  Imus  ad  insignes  urbis  ab  arte  viros.'  But  the 
)unctuation  suggested  by  N.  is  certainly  attractive. 

(87).  Is  urbanae  militiae  impiger,  bellorum  insolens,  auctori- 
atem  Paulini,  vigorem  Celsi,  maturitatem  Galli,  ut  cuique  erat, 
:riminando,  quod  facillimum  factu  est,  pravus  et  callidus  bones  at 
nodestos  antaibat. 

N.  prefers  to  take  qtcod  facillimum  factu  est  of  what 
follows.  But  surely  this  is  a  somewhat  commonplace 
observation  for  Tacitus,  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  an 
inscrupulous  and  crafty  fellow  to  get  the  better  of  the 
:onscientious  and  the  good.  There  is  more  point  in  his 
remarking  that  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  for  such  a  man  to 
make  capital  for  himself  by  exaggerating  into  faults  the 
characteristic  excellences  of  men  of  worth,  representing, 
f.^.,  energy  as  rashness. 

D  2 
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(90).  Qaasi  dictatorem  Caesarem  aut  imperatorem  Augastom 
proseqnerentar,  ita  stadiis  votisque  certabant. 

*  As  if  they  were  applauding  a  Dictator  like  Caesar,  or 
an  Emperor  like  Augfustus,  they  vied  with  each  other  in 
their  zeal  and  good  wishes.' — C.  &  B. 

'  The  people  vied  in  acclamations  and  blessings  [upon 
Otho],  as  though  they  were  acclaiming  a  Dictator  Caesar^ 
or  an  Emperor  Augustus.' — ^N. 

We  did  not  misconceive,  as  N.  thinks,  the  meaning  of 
the  prefixes  dictatorem  and  imperatorem.  We  had  to  put  the 
passage  into  English,  which  N.  certainly  has  not  done. 

ALFRED  JOHN  CHURCH. 
WILLIAM  JACKSON  BRODRIBB. 
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AN  EMENDATION. 

IN  Schmid's  excellent  work,  *die  Gesetze  der  Angel- 
sachsen'  [Leipzig,  1858],  he  has  given  a  copy  of  the 
Laws  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in  Old  French  and  Latin, 
with  a  German  translation.  I  share  with  him  in  the 
*heilsame  Scheu  vor  Conjecturen'  (Pref.  p.  vii.),  but  there 
are  some  emendations  which  seem  unmistakeably  called 
for  and  self-evident.  On  p.  326  is  the  following  passage, 
which  gives  scope  for  amelioration  at  least  in  one  point : — 


}  5.  Cil  ki  aveir  resent  u  cheyals  u 
bos  u  vachees  u  berbiz  u  pors,  que  est 
forfeng  apel6  en  Engleis,  cil  ki  s' 
claimed  durrad  (al  provost)  pur  la  res- 
cossiim  VUI  den.,  ia  tant  n'i  aitj  mes 
qu^U  i  oust  cent  cU  maille^  ne  durrad 
que  vin  den,;  e  pur  un  pors  I  den.,  e 
pur  I  berbiz  i  den.,  e  issi  tresque  a  viii 
pur  chascune  i  den.;  ne  i  a  tant  n'i 
averad,  ne  durrad  que  Vlli  den. 


Ita  tamen  ut  ultra  viii  denar.  non 
tribuat,  quotquot  aveiia  sibi  restitui 
petierit. 


This  passage  Schmid  did  not  understand ;  he  renders : — 
"es  mogen  so  viele  sein  als  da  wollen,  aber  moge  er 
100  nach  Geld  gerechnet  haben,  er  soil  nicht  mehr  als 
8  Pfennige  geben."  He  adds  in  a  note  : — "  *  al  maille,' 
wortlich :  *  nach  dem  Heller,'  verstehe  ich  so,  wenn  man 
das  eingefangene  Vieh  nach  Geld  berechnet."  He  further 
adds  that  the  sentence  seems  corrupt :  naturally  enough, 
for  it  certainly  is  not  very  intelligible  so  taken. 

This  very  passage  was  excerpted  by  Bartsch  into  his 
*  Chrestomathie  de  TAncien  Fran9ais'  (Leipzig,  i866),-  in 
the  following  form  (p.  39,  5) ;  *  ja  tant  n'i  ait,  meis  qu'il  i  oust 
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cent  al  maille,  ne  durrad  que  vm  den.'  In  the  *  Glossaire' 
appended  to  the  Chrestomathie,  the  word  maille  is  ex- 
plained as  *  petite  monnaie,  eine  kleine  miinze/  i.e., 
Schmid's  *  farthing'  (Heller).  As  I  see  the  clause  is  still 
retained  in  the  fourth  edition  [1880]  of  the  *  Chrestomathie,' 
with  the  same  explanation,  based  on  Schmid's  misunder- 
standing, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  correct  the  mistake. 

The  soluttion  of  the  difficulty  lies  in  reading  alvtatllCy 
i.e.  animal^  a  not  uncommon  wprd.  Reading  therefore  *  ja 
tant  n'i  ait,  meis  qu'il  i  oust  cent  almailkj  ne  durrad  que 
Vin  den,'  I  translate,  *no  matter  haw  many  there  be, 
eoen^  though  there  were  an  hundred  beasts^  he  shall  only 
pay  8d.,'  which  is  exactly  what  the  Latin  says. 

^  For  this  nse  of  meis  que^  'even      810,  anjd  note  on  11 14. 
though,'  see  my  Vie  de  St.  Auban, 

ROBERT  ATKINSON. 
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NOTE  ON  ARIST.,  POL.  viu.  (v.)  7. 

o>OTC  tf>6€CpovT€^  rot9  Ka$*  vTr€po)(rqv  vofiOL^  fl>6€Cpovari  ra9  rroXireiag. 

UNDOUBTEDLY  toTc  vo/hoic  has  the  authority  of  the 
best  MSS.  Few,  however,  have  been  disposed  to 
acquiesce  (with  Goettling  and  Susemihl)  in  the  reading 
given  above ;  and  the  usual  course  with  editors  has  been 
to  accept,  for  ^tOdpovreg  of  the  MSS,  xatpov^cc*  the  conjec- 
ture of  Lambinus.  But  this  is  a  very  daring  step,  and 
offers  no  answer  to  the  question.  Whence  arose  the  cor- 
ruption ?  Now,  ToifQ  .  .  .  vopLovQ  fox  Toig  .  .  .  vofioiQ  has  the 
authority  of  the  Codex  Reginensis,  Codex  Lipsiensis,  the 
ancient  Latin  translation  of  Leonardus  Aretinus,  and  the 
Aldine  edition. 

My  theory  is  that  roue  .  .  .  vofiovg  is  right,  and  that  for 
^Oitpovreg  we  should  read  ^jtOetpovrai  ig,  and  supply  a  re 
before  roc  iroXirelag.  When  ijiOeipovrai  ig  was  corrupted 
into  ^Oelpovregy  the  corruption  of  rove  vofiovg  into  rolg  vofioig 
would  follow  almost  as  a  matter  of  course.  Read  there- 
fore— 

^OTC   <l>6€LpovT(u   is  Tovs   KaS'  vTrcpo^V  yo/iovSy   ffiOcipova-C  TC    TOtS 

Translate :  "  So  they  rush  headlong  into  laws  based  on 
their  superiority,  and  so  destroy  the  constitution." 

The  comparative  rarity  of  the  phrase  i^Btipovrai  Ig  would 
easily  account  for  its  corruption  into  (pOdpovTeg.  Cp.  Dem. 
560,  10,  for  this  use  of  fpOdpeaOai, 

ROBERT  YELVERTON  TYRRELL. 
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PROPERTIANA  :  BAEHRENS  AND  THE  CODEX 

NEAPOLITANUS. 

IF  there  is  a  principle  now  distinctly  agreed  upon  in 
criticism,  it  is,  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  by 
an  editor  is  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  of  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  MSS.  containing  the  works  of  the  author  he 
is  about  to  publish.  Veneration  for  a  manuscript,  merely 
becauge  it  is  a  manuscript,  is  a  thing  of  the  past :  and 
the  votes  of  copyists  have  long  since  been  weighed,  not 
counted. 

Lachmann  saw  and  clearly  enunciated  this  principle  in 
the  preface  to  his  first  edition,  of  1816  ;  and  setting  about 
his  work,  as  he  himself  says,  as  though  Propertius  had 
never  been  edited  before,  he  made  it  his  first  duty  to 
classify  the  MSS.  according  to  their  merits. 

Unfortunately  his  judgment  at  that  time  was  not 
matured;  and  by  some  extraordinary  hallucination  he 
gave  the  first  place  to  the  Groningen  MS.,  one  of  the  latest 
and  worst  manuscripts  in  existence.  He  had  never  seen 
this  MS.,  but  relied  on  an  old  collation  of  Schrader's ; 
and,  deceived  by  one  or  two  plausible  interpolations,  he 
delivered  this  unfortunate  verdict,  which  resulted  in 
throwing  back  the  criticism  of  Propertius  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Lachmann,  however,  made  some  atonement 
for  this  egregious  blunder  by  placing  the  Naples  MS.  in 
the  second  place.  The  attention  of  subsequent  critics  was 
drawn  to  this  manuscript,  and,  once  drawn  there,  was 
detained  by  its  intrinsic  merits.  Lachmann,  in  his  second 
edition,  which  is  in  many  points  a  recantation  of  his  first, 
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and  Hertzberg,  both  allow  great  weight  to  the  Neapoli- 

tanus.    Keil  and  Haupt  exposed  the  pretensions  of  the 

GroninganuSy  and  asserted   the  supremacy  of  the  Nea- 

politanus;    and  their  judgment  has    been    endorsed  by 

Heimreich,   L.  Mueller,  and   the  best  German  scholars. 

Heimreich,  indeed,  and  G.  Wolff,  went  so  far  as  to  say 

that  N  itself  is  the  Propertian  archetype  ;  and  that  where- 

ever  its  gaps  are  found  filled  up  in  other  manuscripts,  the 

portions  supplied  are  interpolations — a  conclusion  in  which 

L.  Mueller  rightly  forbids  us  to  acquiesce.     It  is,  however, 

a  conclusion  which  will  yet  have  supporters,  and  which 

can    be    defended    by  more    plausible    arguments    than 

Baehrens'  new  theory  can  command.     In  my  edition  of 

Propertius,    published    almost    simultaneously  with  that 

of  Baehrens,  I  leaned  so  entirely  on  the  support  of  N, 

that  I  printed  everything  in  italics  that  it  omitted.     In  fact 

the  criticism  of  Propertius  was  arriving,  or  had  arrived,  at 

this  point,  that  the  voice  of  the  Naples  MS.  had  begun  to  be 

regarded  as  worth  more  than  all  the  other  manuscripts  put 

together.    At  this  point  the  edition  of  Professor  -^milius 

Baehrens  has  been  published,  a  work  which  will  materially 

affect  the  criticism  of  Propertius,  if  the  conclusions  arrived 

at  by  the  learned  editor  be  accepted. 

It  is  a  pity  that  Hertzberg  has  taught  us  to  disbelieve 
the  story  that  a  battered  and  worm-eaten  copy  of  the 
poems  of  Propertius  was  found  by  Jovianus  Pontanus  in  a 
wine-cellar.  There  would  be  a  happy  irony  in  the  fate 
that  brought  this  devotee  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  to  his 
literary  resurrection  after  sleeping  for  years,  perhaps  cen- 
turies, in  a  wine-vault.  But  whether  it  had  lain  in  a  wine- 
vault  or  not,  certainly  it  was  a  battered  and  worm-eaten 
copy  that,  late  in  the  Middle  Ages,  probably  during  some 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  emerged  fi"om  its  hiding- 
place  in  some  monastery,  and  was  destined  to  become  the 
only  archetype  of  the  poems  of  Propertius.     This  arche- 
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type  has  probably  long  since  perished.  But  respecting  it 
Baehrens  has  come  to  the  following  conclusions.  He 
believes  that  two  copies  of  this  archetype  were  made, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  that 
consequently  there  are  two  families  of  manuscripts  repre- 
senting it. 

Each  of  these  families  is  represented  by  two  manu- 
scripts. 

To  the  first  family  belong : — 

(i).  A,  the  codex  Vossianus,  called  by  Burmann  Vossia- 
nus  secundus.  This  MS.  Baehrens  declares,  as  the  result 
of  his  repeated  examinations,  must  have  been  written 
about  the  year  1360,  The  MS.,  certainly  a  very  good  one, 
stops  at  the  63rd  verse  of  the  first  elegy  of  the  second  book. 

(2).  F  (Florentinus).  This  MS.  gives  us  some  internal 
evidence  of  its  date ;  it  belonged,  according  to  an  entry  in 
the  end  of  the  book,  to  Colucius  Salutatus,  Chancellor  of 
Florence,  who  died  in  1406.  F  may  have  been  then,  pro- 
bably, 'as  Baehrens  states,  written  in  the  very  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century. 

To  the  second,  hitherto  unrecognised  family,  belong  : — 

(i).  V  (codex  Ottoboniano-Vaticanus).  This  MS.,  Baeh- 
rens informs  us,  was  written  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  but  he  does  not  tell  us  on  what  grounds  he  has 
formed  his  belief. 

(2).  D  (Daventrianus),  written  in  Italy,  aV^.  14 10- 1420. 
This  MS.  is  very  highly  rated  by  Baehrens,  who  finds  fault 
with  Lachmann  for  his  condemnation  of  it,  and  says :  '  Est 
enim  hie  unus  ex  optimis  codicibus  Propertianis,  dignus- 
que  qui  tandem  suo  tribuatur  honori.' 

From  these  four  MSS.,  the  consensus  of  which  he  terms 
O,  the  archetype  of  Propertius  is  to  be  reconstructed,  says 
Baehrens.  Now,  if  this  be  true,  it  is  evident  that  a  new- 
departure  must  be  taken  in  Propertian  criticism,  for  the 
reader  will  see  with  surprise  that  the  Neapolitanus  is  not 
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included  in  the  list ;  and  although  considered  by  Baehrens 
the  best  of  the  interpolated  codices,  it  is  not  considered  by 
him  of  primary  importance  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
archetjrpe. 

Now,  had  Baehrens  been  content  with  pointing  out  that 
his  four  MSS.  possess  hitherto  unrecognised  merits,  he 
would  have  rendered  considerable  service  to  Propertian 
criticism.  But,  with  the  characteristic  anxiety  of  many 
Germans  to  overthrow  all  that  has  been  ever  written 
before  them,  he  has  attempted  to  prove  too  much,  and  his 
refutation  is  easily  supplied  from  his  own  pages.  Before 
proceeding  to  indicate  some  of  the  assailable  points  in 
Baehrens'  armour,  I  will  first  briefly  state  the  conclusion 
which  I  myself  hold  about  Propertian  scripture. 

First,  the  Neapolitanus  is  much  the  best  of  the  manu- 
scripts at  present  known  to  scholars ;  secondly,  Baehrens' 
&mily  AFN  is  much  superior  to  his  family  DV.  Inas- 
much as  more  than  one — I  cannot  say  how  many  copies 
—of  the  archetj^pe  were  probably  made,  the  assistance 
of  no  MS.  is  to  be  rashly  rejected.  With  these  modest 
conclusions  I  am  quite  content;  and  I  will  leave  abler 
critics  to  pelt  epithets  such  as  sordeSy  quisquiliaey  and 
others  of  the  same  mint,  at  the  codex  Perusinus,  written 
by  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his  day — a  man  who  had 
access  to  many  libraries,  and  whose  honesty  is  tested  by 
his  careful  recording  of  various  marginal  readings,  and  the 
preservation  of  many  unmeaning  ones  ;— a  MS.  written  only 
some  fifty  years  later  than  the  Daventrianus,  which  Baeh- 
rens considers  of  the  highest  value  in  the  reconstruction  of 
his  archet3rpe. 

Baehrens'  theory  has  landed  him  in  many  inconsisten- 
cies, so  glaring  that  they  can  scarcely  escape  the  most 
careless  reader.  The  position  he  accords  to  N  is  conse- 
quently somewhat  difficult  to  determine  ;  but  his  destructive 
riew  seems  fairly  summed  up  in  the  following  sentence  : — 
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Uhi  solus  pro  se  statN  sanae  artis  praecepta  omnia  suadent  ne 
quid  priscae  scripturae  forte  fortuna  servatum  statuamus  ; 
and  again,  nusquam  quidquam  esse  dandum  illius  ledionibus 
eis  quibus  ceterorum  librorum  consensus  obstat. 

As  I  believe  that  this  conclusion  is  nearly  the  reverse 
of  the  truth,  and  would  inflict  serious  damage  on  Proper- 
tian  criticism,  were  it  acquiesced  in  from  deference  to  any 
authority,  I  think  it  highly  expedient  to  point  out  some 
reasons  for  doubting  its  truth,  first  laying  before  the  reader 
what  I  know  of  N.  I  collated  this  MS.  at  Wolfenbuttel 
in  the  spring  of  1878,  as  carefully  as  I  could  in  three  days. 
I  consoled  myself  for  this  somewhat  hasty  revision  by  the 
fact  that  Hertzberghad  asserted  that  his  collation  of  N  was 
perfectly  accurate.  It  was  not,  as  I  iFound  :  I  have  recorded 
several  not  unimportant  discrepancies.  Baehrens'  recen- 
sion, again,  is  more  accurate  than  mine,  and  no  wonder,  as 
he  had  the  MS.  in  his  keeping  as  long  as  he  liked.  But  he 
has  made  one  or  two  mistakes  which  I  can  point  out ;  the 
most  important  perhaps  being  his  statement,  in  which  he 
agrees  with  Hertzberg,  that  N  has  properare  in  m.  xxi.  21. 
1  can  answer  for  it  that  it  has  proper  ate. 

N  is  externally  a  handsome  manuscript  of  octavo  shape, 
very  clearly  written,  with  scarcely  any  marginal  readings 
or  glosses. 

The  question  of  the  age  of  N  is  one  to  which  very  diffe- 
rent answers  have  been  given.  Keil  placed  it  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  Lachmann  and  Hertzberg  in  the  thirteenth ; 
L.  Mueller  in  the  fourteenth,  or  more  probably  in  the  fif- 
teenth century ;  Baehrens  aflirms  that  it  was  written  after 
1430.  In  my  opinion  it  was  written  before  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  examine  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Baehrens  to  establish  his  theory  of  the  late- 
ness of  N. 
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His  first  is  the  parchment :  '  Certe  ipsae  cartas  non 
priores  saecolo  XV.'  This  ought  to  settle  the  question, 
surely :  for  the  MS.  is  certailily  not  older  than  the  paper  it 
was  written  on  ;  and  we  may  be  spared  the  other  reasons, 
just  as  the  mayor  of  the  French  town  was  pardoned  by  the 
Idng^  for  not  firing  a  salute  when  he  had  no  gunpowder, 
and  was  excused  giving  his  eleven  other  reasons  for  not 
doing  so.  But  I  presume  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  parchment  had  not  escaped  Keil,  or  Lachmann,  or 
Hertzberg.  In  fact,  Baehrens'  statement  is  simply  a  hasty 
enlargement  of  Mueller's  more  modest  suggestion:  'Quid 
qood  i]>sae  membranae  saeculum  XV  potius  quam  XIII 
referre  videbantur  ?'  This  hesitating  suggestion  advanced 
by  Mueller  has  swelled  into  a  dogmatic  assertion  with 
Baelirens:  *  certe  ipsae  cartae  non  priores  saeculo  XV.' 

Again,  following  L.  Mueller,  Baehrens  urges  the  oma-  • 
mental  initial  letters,  painted  in  green  and  red  and  blue. 
L.  Mueller  had  urged  that  there  was  no  example  of  such 
adornment  on  MSS.  of  classical  poets  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  This  is  something  for  Mueller,  who  is  arguing 
against  Lachmann's  early  dating ;  it  is  nothing  for  Baeh- 
rens, who  wants  to  place  his  MS.  in  1430  or  later,  and 
whose  theory  must  fall  if  N  was  written  before  1400.  For 
were  there  not  these  illuminated  letters  in  classical  mss. 
in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  ?  Baehrens'  third  and 
last  argument  is  drawn  from  the  fact  that  the  name  Manetti 
is  written  in  the  last  page  of  X.  A  certain  Matutti  died  at 
Naples  in  1459.  O^  these  three  ailments  Baehrens  rests 
his  theory  that  N  was  written  after  1430:  three  utterly 
futile  arguments,  in  my  opinion. 

For  that  X  is  more  ancient  than  O  is  proved,  as  regards 
external  evidence,  by  the  facts,  first,  that  the  writing  is  of 
a  more  ancient  tj'pe,  which  is  admitted ;  secondty,  that 
the  old  spelling  is  in  many  instances  retained  by  X,  and  X 
alone,  which  is  admitted  ;  thirdly,  that  X  is  destitute  of  the 
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modem  figments  which  in  O  are  exhibited  in  the  titles 
of  the  book  and  of  the  separate  elegies :  O  having  the 
exploded  Aureliiy  while  N  has  simply  Inciptt  Proper hus ; 
O  having  the  absurd  titles  for  the  poems  invented  by 
stupid  scribes,  such  as  the  ludicrous  ad  heremtum  Demo- 
phoontem^  ii.  22,  N  having  none. 

But  it  is,  after  all,  on  internal  evidence  that  the  question 
of  the  supremacy  of  O  or  N  must  be  decided.  And  as  this 
investigation  can  only  be  carried  on  in  one  way — by  con- 
trasting the  divergent  readings  of  O  and  of  N — I  will  here 
remark  on  some  of  the  more  important  disagreements. 

The  great  value  of  Baehrens'  edition  consists  in  this, 
that  it  supplies  us  with  the  means  of  instituting  this 
comparison.  Before  Baehrens'  edition  was  published  we 
were  at  a  loss  to  know  with  what  respectable  families 
to  compare  N :  this  want  he  has  now  supplied ;  and  I 
think,  by  carefiiUy  studying  some  of  the  more  important 
discrepancies,  we  shall  arrive  at  some  curious  conclusions 
with  respect  to  the  archetype  itself 


I.  viii.  21,  22. 

Nam  me  non  ullae  poterant  corrumpere  taedae 
Quin  ego,  vita,  tuo  limine  vera  querar. 

This  is  now  the  commonly  accepted  reading.  Bot^ 
O  and  N,  however  (also  P),  gfive  dc  te  for  taedae^  and  verba 
for  vera.  O,  however  (see  Baehrens'  appendix),  gives  tuta 
for  vita  of  N.     Hence  Baehrens  reads : 

Nam  me  non  ullae  poterunt  corrumpere,  de  te 
Quin  arguta  tuo  limine  verba  querar. 

Now  Baehrens  viay  be  right  in  keeping  de  te^  as  *  queri  de 
aliquo'  is  a  regular  Latin  expression,  but  I  do  not  think 
he  is.    The  Italian  copyists  who  changed  de  te  to  taedae 
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knew  what  they  were  about.  Hertzberg  totally  misunder- 
stands taedaey  explaining  it  as  *ardentis  amoris  insigne.' 
Taedae  are  the  marriage  torches.  Twenty  passages  from 
Ovid  might  be  quoted  to  show  this,  but  one  will  be 
enough.  Hypsipyle  says,  contrasting  her  own  lawful 
marriage  with  Medea's  illicit  connexion  with  Jason: 

Turpiter  ilia  viram  cognovit  adultera  virgo 
Me  tibi,  teque  mihi  taeda  pudica  dedit. 

And  what  Propertius  here  says  is,  that  Cynthia  need  not 
fear  his  getting  married  in  her  absence.  This  he  is  found 
again  insisting  on,  n.  vii.  7-10: 

Nam  citius  paterer  caput  hoc  discedere  collo, 
Quam  possem  nuptae  perdere  amore  faces, 
Aut  ego  transirem  tua  limina  clausa  maritus. 

But  I  consider  the  retention  of  de  te  a  small  blemish  com- 
pared with  the  singular  want  of  sagacity  shown  by  Baehrens 
in  his  emendation  of  the  second  line.  He  has  addressed 
himself  to  the  wrong  point,  led  astray  by  his  infatuation  in 
favour  of  O.  Vera  for  verba^  the  correction  of  Passeratius, 
is  rendered  certain  to  my  mind  by  the  facts,  first,  that  verba 
and  vera  are  repeatedly  confounded  in  Propertius:  see 
in.xxiv.  12 ;  l.xiii.  1 7 ;  secondly,  that  the  meaning  is  exactly 
what  it  should  be,  and  is  established  by  a  comparison  with 
other  passages  in  Latin  poetry :  by  Propertius'  *  verts 
animis  est  questa  puella';  by  Catullus'  ^vera  gemunt'  and 
others.  Now  if  hita  is  in  O,  instead  of  affording  ground 
for  building  an  emendation  on,  it  at  once  damns  O ;  for 
is  it  not  obvious  that  a  copyist  thought  verba  wanted  an 
epithet,  and  corrected  viia  to  tutay  having,  as  is  usual  with 
many  copyists,  no  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage, 
but  merely  to  the  line,  or  the  two  or  three  words  imme- 
diately before  his  eyes:  *Safe  on  thy  threshold'! 
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n.  vii.  3. 

Gavisa  est  certe  sublatam  Cynthia  legem 
Qua  quondam  edicta  flemus  uterque  diu, 

Ni  nos  divideret.    quamvis  diducere  amantes 
Non  queat  invitos  luppiter  ipse  duos. 

So  N  :  but  in  the  third  line  O,  instead  of  Nty  has  Qut's. 
Baehrens,  instead  of  seeing  what  I  am  pretty  sure  is  the 
true  explantion  of  this,  that  quis  is  a  correction  of  the 
copyist,  who  did  not  notice  that  the  sense  ran  on  from  the 
previous  line,  and  paraphrased  an  idea  that  was  familiar 
to  him  :  *  Quis  separabti'  ?  has  built  an  emendation  on  it  : 
*  Quad  nos  divideret ' — an  emendation  which,  like  many  of 
his  founded  on  O,  will  prove  to  be  built  on  the  sand. 

I  pass  over  without  comment  n.  viii.  25,  where  Baehrens 
strangely  prefers  efficies  of  O  to  effugtes  of  N ;  and  II.  ix.  1 2, 
where  he  prefers  Appositum  of  O  to  Propositum  of  N. 


n.  XV.  49. 

Tu  modo,  dum  lucet,  fructum  ne  desere  vitae : 
Omnia  si  dederis  oscula  pauca  dabis. 

So  N;  and  so  I  print,  as  I  loyally  follow  N.  L. 
Mueller,  however,  has  accused  N  of  dishonesty  here,  and  of 
having  corrected  licet  (which  is  the  reading  of  O,  save  that 
F  has  lucct  as  a  variant)  from  St.  John,  ix.  4.     He  reads  : 

Tu  modo,  dum  licet  0  fructum  ne  desere  vitae, 

and  Baehrens  follows  him,  and,  I  presume,  adopts  his 
reasoning.  I  confess  I  am  not  certain  of  more  than  one 
thing,  namely,  that  the  reading  of  Baehrens  and  Mueller 
is  extremely  inelegant.  But  I  think  lucel  is  sound ;  the 
fact  that  Propertius  in  the  same  poem  has  used  this  line. 
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24,  supra^  *Nox  tibi  longa  venit  nee  reditura  dies,'  being 
just  sufficient  to  defend  this  rather  strange  use  of  lucet^  as 
Hertzberg  has  pointed  out.  It  would  be  amply  sufficient 
to  defend  it,  did  the  two  passages  come  a  little  closer 
together-  I  would,  therefore,  with  this  object  in  view, 
propose  a  good  deal  of  transposition  in  this  poem — a 
method  of  treatment  I  am  loth  to  resort  to,  yet  often 
necessary  in  dealing  with  Propertius.  For,  consider  the 
verses  from  the  twenty-third  to  the  twenty-eighth  of  this 
poem: 

Dum  DOS  fata  sinunt  oculos  satiemus  amore  : 
Nox  tibi  longa  venit  nee  reditura  dies. 

Atque  utinam  haerentes  sic  nos  vincire  catena 
Vellet  uti  numquam  solveret  ulla  dies. 

Exemplo  iunctae  tibi  sint  in  amore  columbae 
Masculos  et  totum  femina  coniugium. 

That  there  has  been  displacement  here  is  shown  by  the 
two  dies  coming  so  close  together,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  comparison  indicated  by  sic  in  the  third  line  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  preceding  distich,  where  it  should  be, 
but  in  the  succeeding.  For  surely  the  doves  *  in  amore 
junctae'  are  the  instance  of  comparison. 

I  propose,  then,  to  insert  the  last  four  lines  of  the 
poem  after  the  twenty-fourth ;  to  insert  the  forty-ninth 
and  fiftieth  verses  next;  and  to  transpose  the  last  two 
distichs  written  above.    The  passage  will  then  read: — 

Dum  nos  fata  sinunt  oculos  satiemus  amore. 

Nox  tibi  longa  venit,  nee  reditura  dies  : 
At  veluti  folia  arentis  liquere  corollas, 

Quae  passim  calathis  strata  natare  vides, 
Sic  nobis  qui  nunc  magnum  speramus  amantes 

Forsitan  includet  crastina  fata  dies. 
Tu  modo,  dum  lucet^  fructum  ne  desere  vitae, 

Omnia  si  dederis  oscula  pauca  dabis. 
VOL.  rv.  E 
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Exemplo  iunctae  tibi  sint  in  amore  columhae 
Mascnlus  et  totmn  femina  coningium. 

Atqae  utinam  haerentes  sic  nos  vincire  catena 
Vellet  nti  numqaam  solveret  ulla  dies. 

Everything  is  smooth  now.  I  adopt  at  (O)  for  (u  (N)  in 
the  third  line  above — a  common  and  trivial  variation, 
and  Baehrens'  correction  of  27.  Surely  the  bringing*  the 
oscula  so  close  to  the  columbae  is  also  a  point  in  favour  of 
the  change  :  the  dove 

quae  multo  dicitur  improbias 
Oscula  mordenti  semper  decerpere  rostro 
Qoam  quae  praecipue  multivola  est  mulier. 


n.  xviii.  5. 

Quid  mea  si  canis  aetas  canesceret  annis, 
£t  faceret  scissas  languida  ruga  genas  ? 

So  N.    O  gives  for  the  first  line  : 

Quid  si  iam  canis  aetas  mea  caneret  annis  : 
and  Baehrens  reads,  with  Bentley — 

Quid  si  iam  canis  aetas  mea  curreret  annis, 

remarking  of  N  that  it  is  *  in  toto  loco  interpolatus/  I 
fear  N  is  interpolated  here ;  but  so  is  O.  This  is  one  of 
those  passages  where  we  must  scrutinise  our  MSS.  care- 
fully, as  N  and  O  here  diverge  widely,  and  the  divergence 
cannot  be  accounted  for  without  supposing  some  corruption 
or  illegfibility  in  the  archetype,  differently  emended  by  the 
scribes  of  O  and  of  N. 

I  think  it  likely  that  the  line  originally  was 

Quid  mea  si  canis  aetas  marceret  et  annis. 

I  think,  then,  that  et  dropped  out  after  -^/,  and  marceret 
was  changed  to  caneret  owing  to  the  proximity  of  canis. 
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Thus  there  was  presented  in  the  archetype  to  the  copyists 
of  the  two  families  for  emendation  : 

Quid  mea  si  canis  aetas  caneret  annis. 

They  both  emended  it  wrongly ;  but  O  goes  much  farther 
from  the  archetype  than  N. 

With  marcerety  cf.  Lucretius,  iii.  946 ;  Ov.  Am.  i.  14,  41. 
In  both  passages  annis  is  joined  with  it.  Marcesceret  was 
conjectured  by  Heinsius:  but  canis  is  a  noun,  and  must 
be  separated  from  annis  by  et. 


n.  xxin.  21,  22. 

£t  qoas  Euphrates  et  quas  mihi  misit  Orontes, 
Me  iuerint :  nolim  furta  pudica  tori. 

O  has  capiant  N  has  iutierint^  *  interpolate,'  Baehrens 
says.  But  which  is  more  likely  to  have  been  in  the  arche- 
type, the  easy  capiant  or  the  hard  and  unmetrical  iutierinty 
pointing  to  iuerint}  Probably  capiant  was  a  marginal 
reading. 


II.  xxiv.  29,  30. 

lam  tibi  lasonia  nota  est  Medea  carina, 
Et  modo  servato  sola  relicta  viro. 

So  N.  O  gives  db  infido  instead  of  servatOy  with  the 
exception  that  F  omits  it  altogether,  Baehrens  supposes 
on  account  of  the  copyist's  eyes  catching  the  do  in  vwch. 
There  are,  however,  many  omissions  in  F,  the  result  of 
mere  carelessness,  but  let  us  grant  that  O  had  ab  infido. 
Is  there  anything  to  choose  between  the  two  ?  Very  little, 
I  think.     If  anything,  the  balance  seems  to  me  slightly  in 
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favour  of  N.  *  Abandoned  by  the  husband  she  had  lately 
saved'  seems  to  be  just  a  shade  better  than  *  presently 
abandoned  by  her  unfaithful  husband.'  But  either  one  or 
the  other  may  be  a  correction :  or  this  again  may  be  one  of 
those  passages  where  the  archetype  was  itself  obscure  or 
corrupt,  and  where  we  must  be  more  than  usually  cautious. 
This  is  rendered  more  likely  by  the  fact  that  the  Ham- 
burgensis  has  esonio} 

And  now  a  few  words  as  to  the  sense.  Baehrens,  on 
whom  many  of  the  niceties  of  Propertian  diction  seem 
thrown  away,  does  not  see  that  the  reading  of  all  good 
MSS.  in  the  first  line  is  perfect.  *  Medea  and  Jason's  bark  is 
an  old  story  well  known  to  you  by  this  time  (so  I  need  not 
dwell  on  it).'  Jam  and  novt  are  repeatedly  joined  together, 
and  it  is  marvellous  how  a  stickler  for  any  manuscript 
authority,  as  Baehrens  sometimes  shows  himself,  can 
reconcile  to  his  conscience  his  emendation : 

Qaam  cite  lasonia  vecta  est  Medea  carina. 


^  A  new  idea  strikes  me,  that  in  this 
line  Propertius,  who  has  mentioned 
three  instances  of  male  inconstancy, 
may  here  be  mentioning  a  fourth — 
namely,  the  desertion  of  Dido  by 
^neas.  Suppose  we  read  something 
of  this  sort : — 

Et  Dido  ingrato  sola  relicta  yiro. 

Suppose  that  the  first  syllable  of  Dido 
was  obscured  in  the  worm-eaten 
archetype:  suppose  it  was  corrected 
to  modo :  then  we  can  easUy  see  a 
reason  why  both  the  variants  serocUo 
and  ab  infido  should  have  arisen :  for 


as  ingrato  (or  a  duro)  would  not  do, 
one  copyist  might  correct  to  the  one, 
another  to' the  other. 

I  do  not  press  the  insertion  of  Dtdo  : 
but  it  is  worth  considering ;  and  there 
is  another  argument  which  I  might 
urge  to  prove  that  Dido,  not  Medea,  is 
refeired  to  in  the  fourth  line  ;  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  word  relicta.  It  is  obvious 
that  this  is  far  more  properly  used  of  a 
woman  who  is  left  alone  by  a  man  who 
sails  away,  as  Dido  was  left  by  ^neas, 
than  of  a  woman  who  is  turned  out  of 
doors  by  her  husband,  as  Medea  was 
by  Jason. 
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n.  XXV.  2. 

Unica  nata  meo  pulcherrima  cura  dolori, 
Excludit  qnoniam  sors  mea  saepe  venit. 

So  O,  apparentiy :  but  N  has  veniiy  whence  Madvig  has 
deduced  what  is  clearly  the  true  reading, 

Excludi  quoniam  sors  mea  saepe  venit. 

BaehrenSy  of  course,  follows  O. 

In  n.  XXV.  42,  dukis  (O)  smacks  more  of  the  scribe  than 
iucU  (N),  although  Baehrens  gfives  the  preference  to  the 
former.  And  how  can  he  prefer  prae  invidia  of  O  to  ob 
itmdiam  of  N  in  n.  xxvi.  15  ? 

£t  tibi  ob  invidiam  Nereides  increpitarent. 

Surely  prae  invidia  increpitare  is  scarcely  good  Latin  : 
and  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that,  owing  to  the  two  bt  's  coming 
so  closely  together,  the  scribe  of  the  O  family  first  wrote 
down  *  et  tibinvidiam,'  corrected  afterwards  to  et  tibi  prae 
invidia.    Again  in  11.  xxviii.  2 1  : 

Andromede  monstris  fuerat  devota  marinis, 

O  gives  tnonstratay  and  we  cannot  but  wonder  that  a  critic 
should  think  it  necessary  to  look  for  any  cause  for  the 
absurd  monsirata  than  the  preceding  monstris^  which  was 
ringing  in  the  imagfination  of  the  scribe.  Baehrens,  how- 
ever, thinks  he  is  justified  by  the  concurrence  of  O  in  read- 
ing sacrata. 


II.  xxvii.  7. 

Rarsus  et  obiectum  flemus  capiti  esse  tumultum. 

Here  N  has  fletus  caputy  and  from   this   apparently  un- 
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meaning  reading  Lucian  Mueller  has,  in  my  opinion,  de- 
duced the  true  reading, 

Rursus  et  obiectum  fletis  caput  esse  tumultn. 

Tumultu  is  the  dative,  the  form  in  u  being  the  only  form 
used  by  Propertius.  The  other  copyists,  not  seeing  this, 
took  tumultu  to  be  tumultu  (tumultum),  and  of  course 
changed  caput  to  capiti.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  sense  to 
talk  of  *  the  head  being  exposed  to  tumult,'  but  nonsense 
to  talk  of  *  tumult  being  exposed  to  the  head.' 

Unfortunately,  N  is  not  absolutely  unique  here,  as  F, 
belonging  to  the  same  family  as  N,  also  gfives  caput  (with 
flemus). 


The  next  is  an  important  passage,  where  the  divergence 
between  O  and  N  again  leads  me  to  suspect  corruption  in 
the  archetype. 

u.  xxix.  I. 

Hestema,  mea  lux,  cum  potus  nocte  vagarer 

Nee  me  servorum  duceret  ulla  manus 
Obvia  nescio  quot  pueri  mihi  turba  minuta 

Venerat :  hos  vetuit  me  numerare  timor. 

Hesterna  has  been  changed  to  extrcma  by  Heinsius  —a 
change  demanded  by  the  last  line  of  the  poem — 

£x  illo  felix  nox  mihi  nulla  fuit. 

This  shows  that  some  time  had  elapsed  since  the  adven- 
ture here  described.  The  words  are  often  confounded. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  main  point.  O  gives  modo  lux 
against  mea  lux  of  N ;  and  Baehrens  has  well  pointed  out 
that  mea  lux  is  unsound,  as  Cynthia  is  not  addressed  in  the 
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poemy  which  is  a  narration  of  a  quarrel  with  her  which 
still  lasted.    He  therefore  reads  with  much  cleverness : 

Extrema  mode  cum  perpotus  nocte  vagarer, 

supposing  p  [per)  to  have  dropped  out  accidentally  before 
the  p  in  pofus.  Against  his  reading,  however,  it  maybe 
urged  that  the  participle  perpotus  does  not  seem  to  occur ; 
and  what  is  of  more  importance,  it  is  scarcely  credible  that 
the  honest  scribe  of  N  saw  nwdo  before  him  in  the  arche- 
type, and  deliberately  changed  it  to  mea.  I  would  rather 
suppose  that  the  verse  in  the  archetype  ran  thus  : 

Extrema  cum  potus  nocte  vagarer, 

and  that  modo  was  a  clumsy  gloss  attempting  to  make  the 
verse  its  proper  length,  and  7nea  lux  another ;  and  that  the 
scribe  of  the  O  family  took  down  modo  lux^  the  N  scribe 
mea  lux. 

The  original  verse  as  it  came  from  the  pen  of  Proper- 
tius,  I  take  it,  was — 

Extrema  campo  cum  potus  nocte  vagarer. 

Propertius  was  out  on  one  of  his  nocturnal  expeditions  in 
quest  of  the  *  viles  puellae '  mentioned  in  il.  xxiii. :  cf.  vs.  14, 

infra — 

At  tu  nescio  quas  quaeris  inepte  foris. 

The  campus  Martius  may  have  been  a  nocturnal  haunt  of 
these  Phyllides ;  cf,  n.  xxiii.  6,  supra^  *  campo  quo  movet 
ilia  pedes'  (better  ^2^).     Campo  fell  out  before  cum po-. 


n.  xxix.  41. 

Sic  ego  tam  sancti  custode  eludor  amoris 
Ex  illo  felix  nox  mihi  nulla  fuit. 

This  is  my  own  reading  :  *  Thus  I  am  eluded  or  baffled 
by  one  who  guards  her  love  so  strictly.'    Elude  is  a  word 
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used  by  both  Propertius  and  Ovid  in  the  sense  required 
here,  and  the  omission  of  the  preposition  in  such  passages 
is  rather  the  rule  than  the  reverse  with  Ovid  (Her.  v.  75, 
desertaque  coniuge).  N  has  ctistode  reludoTy  which  was 
probably  in  the  archetype,  and  which  is  nonsense.  The  re 
was  probably  inserted  to  help  out  the  metre,  one  e  having 
dropped  out.  But  here  D,  V,  and  F  go  much  further  from 
the  truth  than  N ;  D  and  V  giving  custos  recludoTy  F  cus^ 
todis  rector :  Baehrens  reads  cultor  secludor^  which  has  no 
foundation  in  any  MS. 


II.  XXX.  15-24. 

Illorum  antiquis  onerantur  legibus  aares  : 

Hie  locus  est,  in  quo,  tibia  docta,  soneSi 
Quae  non  iure  vado  Maeandri  iacta  natasti, 

Turpia  cum  faceret  Palladis  era  tumor. 
Num,  ianiy  dure^  paras  Phrygias  nunc  ire  per  undas 

Et  petere  Hyrcani  litora  nauta  maris, 
Spargereque  altema  communes  caede  Penates 

Et  ferre  ad  patrios  praemia  dira  Lares ! 
Una  contentum  pudeat  me  vivere  amica  ? 

Hoc  si  crimen  erit,  crimen  Amoris  erit. 

In  the  italicised  portion  of  the  fifth  verse  above,  N  gives 
Non  tamen  immerito ;  and  this  is  certainly  nonsense ;  and 
this  passage  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in  Propertius  where 
N  goes  very  far  astray.  The  cause  is  not,  however,  so 
very  far  to  seek  as  some  have  supposed.  Immerito  was  a 
gloss  on  7ion  iure  in  the  third  verse,  and  N  thought  this 
was  a  correction  which  he  was  bound  to  bring  into  his 
text.  O  gives  Nunc  tu  dura :  iam  is  foimd  in  some  MS. 
Num  and  dure  are  corrections  of  later  scholars.  This  is 
a  passage  where  N  is  interpolated,  but  not  wilfully,  and 
where  O,  but  not  O  alone,  preserves  the  vestiges  of  truth. 
I  cannot  understand  how  Baehrens  can  retain  dura.    Does 
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he  acquiesce  in  Lachmann's  theory — the  ludicrous  theory 
of  his  first  edition — abandoned,  like  nearly  all  his  points,  in 
his  second — ^that  Cynthia  had  expressed  her  intention  of 
joining  in  a  military  expedition  against  the  Parthians? 
I  could  as  well  imagine  Doll  Tearsheet  applying  for  a 
diarge  of  foot  in  the  Agincourt  expedition.  Lachmann, 
in  his  second  edition — of  which  second  edition  Baehrens 
seems  to  know  little — reads  durey  and  with  dure  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  poem  is  quite  intelligible.  It  is  an  address  of 
remonstrance  by  the  poet  to  himself  for  thinking  of  leaving 
Rome,  and  taking  part  in  an  expedition  to  the  East. 

In  n.  xxxii.  5,  Baehrens,  with  strange  inconsistency, 
against  Cur  vatem  of  O,  reads  cur  iua  tCy  which  is  a  very  bad 
reading ;  but  for  which  he  can  only  look  for  support  in  the 
Curua  te  of  N,  which,  however,  I  think  points  to  cur  vatem. 

Also,  in  n.  xxxii.  22^  he  reads  meretury  with  N,  against 
mereris  of  O  ;  rightly,  I  think. 


II.  xxxii.  31. 

Tyndaris  extemo  patriam  mutavit  amore, 

£t  sine  decreto  viva  reducta  domum  est. 
Ipsa  Venus /eHur  comipta  libidine  Martis, 

Nee  minus  in  caelo  semper  honesta  fuit : 
Quamvts  Ida  Parim  pastorem  dicat  amasse. 

Atque  inter  pecudes  accubuisse  deam. 
Hoc  et  Hamadryadum  spectavit  turba  soronim, 

Silenique  senes,  et  pater  ipse  chori, 
Com  quibua  Idaeo  legisti  poma  sub  antro, 

Subposita  excipiens  Naica  dona  manu. 
An  qnisquam  in  tanto  stuprorum  examine  quaerit : 

*  Cur  haec  tam  dives  ?  quis  dedit  ?  unde  dedit  ?* 

Fertur  is  the  reading  of  N  against  quamvts  of  O  and 
all   other  MSS. ;   and  surely  it  is  more  likely  than   that 
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quatnvts  should  come  so  soon  before  another  quamvis. 
Indeed  the  more  I  think  of  this  passage,  the  more  I  regret 
that  I  did  not  boldly  read  my  own  conjecture,  Pegasida^  for 
the  second  quammsy  making  the  following  lines  refer,  as 
they  naturally  do,  to  Oenone.  The  ida  of  Vega.stda  having 
been  absorbed  by  Ida^  quamvis  may  have  been  written  in 
the  margin  of  the  archetype  as  a  correction,  and  it  may 
have  been  copied  down  in  both  places  by  the  O  family.* 


n.  xxxiii.  37,  38. 

Cum  tua  praependent  dexnissae  in  pocula  sertae, 
£t  mea  deducta  carmina  voce  legis. 

So  N,  solus.  O  and  all  other  MSS.  gfive  demissa — serta^ 
the  common  form.  But  the  grammarian  Charisius,  who 
lived  about  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century,  quotes  this 
very  line  from  Propertius  to  show  that  he  used  the  femi- 
nine form.  Baehrens,  who  reads  sertae^  is  not  a  whit  in- 
fluenced in  favour  of  N  thereby,  but  says  that  N  is  ex 
Charisio  tnterpolatus.  This  preposterous  mode  of  argument 
would  prove  anything.  Verily,  the  scribe  of  N  must  have 
been  a  learned  man.  Much  in  the  same  way  Baehrens  gets 
over  the  difficulty  that  N  preserves  the  old  spelling  much 


'  Baehrens,  who  throaghout  his  pre- 
face has  displayed  considerable  petulance 
towards  me,  I  presume  on  account  of  my 
remarks  on  his  Catullus  in  my  review 
of  Ellis's  work  in  Hermathena^  thus 
writes  of  my  conjecture  Pegasida: — 
'unus  his  ultimis  annis  A.  Palmer 
nihil  ut  totius  lod  ita  versuum  37- 
40,  pondus  respiciens  Paridis  cum 
Oenone  amorem  ab  hoc  loco  alienis* 
simum  intrudebat  ita  *  Pegasida  Ida 


Parim'  ne  nova  quidem  coniectura  cum 
iam  dudum  Astius  similia  (*  Pegasi,  te 
Ida  P.  p.  dicit — deae'}  futtiliter  conie- 
cisset.'  I  had  never  heard  of  Ast*s 
emendation ;  and  even  had  I  known  it, 
my  emendation  was  essentially  new ; 
the  entire  base  for  it,  the  absorption  of 
icUi^  being  lacking  in  Ast*s :  and  the  lines 
the  gist  of  which  Baehrens  says  I  did 
not  consider  were  the  very  lines  which 
led  me  to  my  emendation. 
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more  frequently  than  the  other  MSS.,  because  he  was 
*haud  indoctus.'  Surely  this  would  have  the  reverse  eflfect. 
If  N  was  written  after  1430,  as  Baehrens  tells  us,  the  whole 
learning  of  the  age  was  for  the  new  forms.  Unless  his 
learning  was  far  beyond  the  learning  of  his  age  he  most 
certainly  would  have  given  us  nequicquanty  then  universally 
accepted  by  the  learned  as  the  most  correct  form,  and 
not  nequtquamj  which  the  learned  condemned. 


n.  xxxiv.  3,  4. 

Expertus  dice,  nemo  est  in  amore  fidelis  : 
Formosam  rare  non  sibi  quisque  petit. 

So  N  and  most  MSS. ;  I  believe,  rightly.  O  gives  *  Et 
formam  raro  non  sibi  quisque  petit,'  a  ludicrous  interpola- 
tion. Baehrens  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  the  fact 
that  it  was  an  irresistible  temptation  with  a  certain  class 
of  scribes  to  turn,  when  they  could,  a  line  into  a  gnomic 
form,  utterly  regardless  of  the  tenor  of  the  passage :  he 
reads  formam^  taking  it  to  mean  the  same  thing  as  For- 
mosam. The  O  transcriber  may  have  had  Juvenal's  For- 
mam optat  pueriSy  x.  289,  in  his  head. 


m.  i.  23,  24. 

Omnia  post  obitum  fingit  maiora  vetustas, 
Mains  ab  exequiis  nomen  in  ora  venit. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  few  passages  where  N  seems 
certainly  interpolated.  It  has  Formae  for  Omnia^  and 
vetustac.     O  (and  all  other  Mss.)  have  the  true  reading. 
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m.  VI.  22. 

I  He  potest  nullo  miseram  me  linquere  facto, 

£t  qualem  nullo  dicere  habere  domo. 
Gaudet  me  vacuo  solam  tabescere  facto. 

3i  placet,  insultet,  Lygdame,  morte  mea. 
Non  me  moribus  ilia,  sed  herbis  improba  vicit. 

I  have  printed  the  second  line  of  the  above  as  N  alon^ 
of  all  MSS.  has  it,  according  to  Baehrens*  own  recension  ^ 
and  from  a  close  scrutiny  of  it  I  have,  I  think,  deduced  the 
true  reading,  which  was  hopelessly  obscured  in  all  other 
copies,  which  give  Aequalem  and  nulla.  For  what  is  the 
meaning  wanted  ?  Some  words  which  denote  that  Proper- 
tins  has  attached  himself  to  a  rival.  Baehrens  saw  that 
this  meaning  is  wanted,  but  gives  a  very  improbable 
reading  indeed :  *  Rivalem  null  am  dicere  habere  domi ' 
interrogatively:  wandering  much  farther  from  the  MSS. 
than  the  laws  of  criticism  warrant,  and  giving  a  most 
awkward  interrogative  sense  to  the  line.  As  I  have  read 
in  my  edition,  changing  only  two  letters  in  nullo^  a  very 
easy  construction  and  excellent  meaning  is  attained  : 

£t  qualem  nolo  dicere  habere  domo. 

I  have  supported  my  conjecture  by  Juvenal's  *aut 
pastor  fiiit,  aut  illud  quod  dicere  nolo,'  and  by  Catullus' 
*Praeterea  addebat  quendam  quem  dicere  nolo.*  Better 
sense  could  not  be  given:  Cynthia,  with  all  a  woman's 
malice,  declares  her  rival's  character  to  be  so  bad  that  she 
would  not  soil  her  lips  by  mentioning  who  or  what  she 
was.  There  is  one  weak  point  in  my  reading  which,  how- 
ever, does  not  affect  the  character  of  N ;  it  is  the  word 
domo.  I  have  left  it  untouched,  because  I  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  to  change  it  to  domt\  as  Baehrens  does,  or  to 
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substitute  amare  for  habere.  Cf.  n.  xxiv.  24,  In  primis  una 
discat  amare  domo.  Or  again,  domo  may  boldly  be  changed 
iofotest:  for  the  noun  at  the  end  of  the  line  may  have  been 
altogether  induced  by  the  corruption  nulloj  which  seemed 
to  demand  a  noun. 

Nowhere  is  a  case,  if  my  theory  be  true,  where  *  pro  se 
solus  Stat  N*,  and  where  N  alone  preserves  a  clue  to  the 
true  reading,  and  that  in  a  manner  where  interpolation 
cannot  be  suspected.  This  single  passage  is,  I  hold,  suffi- 
cient to  upset  Baehrens'  theory,  even  if  it  stood  alone. 


vm.  ii.  46. 

Quod  si  contentus  patriot  bove  verteret  agros, 
Verbaque  duxisset  pondus  habere  mea, 

Viveret  ante  suos  dulcis  conviva  Penates, 
Pauper,  at  in  terra,  nil  ubi  flere  potest. 

Here,  again,  Baehrens  prefers  O  to  N,  wrongly,  as  I 
think.  The  fourth  line  has  been  a  puzzle  to  editors. 
I  have  printed  it  as  N  gfives  it.  Many  editors — I  myself 
among  the  number — have  adopted  y?fl!r^  from  Jacob,  trans- 
lating 'where  the  blast  has  no  power';  but  this  is  scarcely 
tnie.  I  think  a  good  sense  may  be  got  out  of  the  line  by 
leading  in  terris^  pokSj  and  pointing  the  verse  interroga- 
tively : — 

Pauper :  at  in  terris  nil  ubi  flere  potes  ? 

'Not  rich,  I  grant  you  :  but  where  in  the  whqle  world  can 
you  find  no  cause  for  complaining  ?' 

I  do  not  advocate  the  claims  of  this  conjecture  very 
earnestly,  but  I  am  certain  of  one  thing,  that  ubi  is  sound. 
Mr.  Postgate  has  lately  conjectured  sai  esiy  which  may  pos- 
sibly be  right. 
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the  level  exercising  grounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas. 
There  is  not  a  word  about  their  bathing.  But  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  the  reading  of  19. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  an  honest  scribe  like  the  copyist 
of  N  would  have  written  caper e  arma  papillts  if  armata  ca- 
ptllis,  making  a  completed  verse,  was  in  his  archetype  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  generally 
faithful  scribe  like  the  scribe  of  F  would  have  written  the 
unmetrical  est  armata  if  capere  armay  making  metre  and 
sense,  was  in  the  archetype? 

Or  that  the  generally  honest  Hamburgensis  would  have 
given  nudts  et  arma  if  capere  arma  was  in  the  archetype  ? 

I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  line 
was  dfective  in  the  archetype  itself,  and  that  it  has  been 
wrongly  emended  in  both  N  [capere  arma)  and  DV  [armata]. 
F  and  the  Hamburgensis  probably  are  nearest  to  the 
truth — the  latter  most  likely  [the  closer  of  the  two.  The 
line,  then,  that  the  emendator  should  try  his  hand  on  is : 

Inter  quos  Helena  nudis  et  arma  capillis. 

N  wrongly  emended  by  substituting  capere  for  et.  DV 
wrongly  emended  by  giving  armata.  Papillts  for  capillis 
I  take  to  be  certainly  right.  But  capillis  was  probably  in 
the  archetype,  the  ca-y  almost  indistinguishable  from  ta-j 
causing  the  loss  of  ta  at  the  end  of  the  participle.  What 
was  that  participle?  Certainly  not  armata.  Perhaps  we 
should  read : 

Inter  quos  Helena  nudis  tardata  papillis 
Fartur  nee  fratres  arubuisse  decs. 

Helen  may  be  described  as  retarded  in  her  martial 
exercises  by  papillae  when  unconfined  by  the  strophium. 
If  this  conjecture  should  meet  with  acceptance,  it  will  be 
something  in  i3,woyxr  of  S>C3\iger^s  tarda  ior  etarma^  I.  iii.  16. 
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III.  XV.  3. 

Here  I  will  appeal  to  Baehrens  himself. 

Ut  mihi  praetexti  pudor  est  sublatus  axnictus. 

So  Baehrens  reads,  probably  rightly.  But  if  he  be  asked 
where  he  gets  the  redidxtig  praeiextty  he  must  confess  that  he 
gets  it  from  N.  O  gfives  the  obvious  correction  praelexta.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  that  N's  testimony  is  here  peculiarly  valu- 
able,  as  its  reading  is  totally  destitute  of  meaning,  owing  to 
its  giving  amicus  for  amictus — an  almost  certain  slip  for  the 
copyist  who  wrote  N,  if  indeed  he  did  not  find  amicus  in 
the  archetype.  Yet,  though  Baehrens  reads  praetexti  from 
N,  he  does  not  place  N  on  an  equal  footing  with  O,  and 
does  not  allow  it  a  primary  share  in  the  reconstruction  of 
the  archetype. 

The  meaning  of  the  above  verse  is :  *  Ever  since  the 
bashfulness  which  my  boyish  bordered  robe  carried  with 
it  was  removed '  (by  the  assumption  of  the  plain  toga 
virilis.) 


III.  XV.  34. 

Ac  veluti,  magnos  cum  ponunt  aequora  motus, 
Earns  sub  adverso  desinit  ire  Noto. 

So  N.  In  ctdversos — NotoSy  O,  which  is  certainly  wrong, 
ubi  Lachmann  for  suby  which  I  read.  But  et  is  probably 
right.  The  compendia  for  sub  and  sed  were  not  unlike ; 
and  et  with  s  preceding  =  sety  sed. 


VOL.  IV. 
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m.  XXI.  19,  segf. 

Deinde  per  Ionium  vectus,  cum  fessa  Lechaeo 

Sedarit  placida  vela  phaselus  aqua, 
Quod  superest  sufferre,  pedes  properare  laborem, 

Isthmos  qua  terns  arcet  utrumque  mare. 

Sufferre  has  here  been  wrongly  altered  by  all  editors 
to  suffer tej  taking  pedes  as  the  vocative  plural  of  pes.  It  is^ 
as  I  have  shown,  the  nom.  sing.  oipedeSy  peditis;  and  lab(h 
rem  is  a  verb,  not  the  accusative  of  labor.  LaborOj  however, 
should  be  read,  the  change  to  laborem  having  been  caused 
by  the  aforesaid  mistake.  Now,  both  Baehrens  and  Hertz- 
berg  say  that  properare  is  in  N.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  valu- 
able testimony  in  favour  of  that  MS.  But  it  is  not  so.  I 
was  particularly  anxious  to  find  that  N  had  properare^  as  I 
had  already  arrived  at  my  theory  of  the  passage,  and  was 
much  disappointed  at  finding  properaUy  which  must,  how- 
ever, be  changed  \.o  properare:  r  and  /  are  repeatedly  con- 
fused. VecluSy  properly  used  of  the  passenger,  not  of  the 
boat,  demands  my  view.  Hertzberg  probably  found  /ro- 
perare  in  some  other  MS.,  and  wrongly  attributed  it  to  N. 


IV.  iv.  29,  30. 

£t  sua  Tarpeia  residens  ita  flevit  ab  arce 
Vulnera,  vicino  non  patienda  lovi. 

Non  patienda  N,  *  not  to  be  tolerated  by  neighbouring 
Jupiter,*  rightly :  compatietula  O,  *  deserving  of  being  com- 
passionated by';  dog  Latin,  a  mediaeval  interpolation,  on 
which  Baehrens  builds  his  emendation  comperienda. 

I  should  prefer  to  read  Et  Tarpeia  sua  in  the*  first  line : 
cf.  iv.  4.  32. 
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IV-  iv.  55,  56. 

Sic,  bospes,  pariamne  tua  regina  sab  anla  ? 
Dos  tibi  non  bumilis  prodita  Roma  venit. 

So  N,  uniquely,  simply,  and  perfectly  rightly.  I  put 
the  question  stop  at  the  end  of  the  verse,  and  this  reading 
is,  I  hold,  the  only  one  that  gives  sense  to  the  passage. 
Tarpeia,  that  immodest  traitress,  says :  ^  Shall  I,  for  these 
s^vices  {sic)j  become  your  queen  and  the  mother  of  your 
children  ?    The  betrayal  of  Rome  is  no  mean  dower.' 

The  lover  of  criticism  will  find  matter  to  repay  him  in 
carrying  on  the  investigation  into  all  the  more  minute  dis- 
crepancies between  N  and  O.  It  is,  however,  beyond  the 
limits  of  my  present  leisure.  I  may  state,  however,  that  I 
have  carefully  examined  all  the  points  of  divergence,  and 
that  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  these : — 

(i)  That  N  is  the  best  of  the  Propertian  codices,  though 
occasionally  interpolated,  but  generally  only  when  the 
archetype  was  mutilated  or  defective. 

(2)  That  the  consensus  of  O  is  extremely  valuable, 
though  exhibiting  much  greater  interpolation  than  N. 

(3]  That  the  AF  family  is  much  more  honest  than  the 
DV  family.  I  should  like  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  show 
the  truth  of  the  latter  conclusion ;  but  I  must  content  my- 
self with  observing,  that  it  is  so  evident  that  it  does  not 
demand  more  than  the  placing  in  juxtaposition  the  diver- 
g^ent  readings  of  the  two  families. 

It  is  true  that  from  DV  one  or  two  good  readings  are 
derivable,  such  as  omnes  Heroidas  inter ^  ii.  18.  28 :  Utere 
for  Ut  Uj  i.  8.  19.  But  these  are  not  absolutely  certain; 
and  even  if  they  were  certain,  no  one  could  deny  that  they 
may  be  corrections.  This  cannot  be  said  of  attractus  in 
ii.  I.  31 ;  or  oi  aporco  in  iv.  10.  18,  in  the  FN  family,  where 
the  true  reading  is  indicated  through  a  corruption.    There 

F  2 
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is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  the  DV  family.  /  challenge 
Baehrens  to  produce  a  single  instance  in  the  DV  family 
where  the  true  reading  is  preserved  against  the  other  family 
through  an  unintelligible  corruption.  He  should  be  able  to 
do  this  before  he  can  say,  as  he  does  in  his  preface,  that 
both  families  are  of  equal  value. 

Baehrens'  theory  is,  in  fact,  false  generally,  and  false  in 
detail.  He  has  assailed  the  position  of  N,  but  only  to 
render  it  more  secure.  He  has  asserted  the  merits  of  D 
and  V,  which  are  interpolated  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 
But  although  success  has  not  crowned  his  daring  efforts, 
he  has  rendered  great  services  to  the  future  editor  of  Pro- 
pertius.  That  editor  is  yet  to  be  found,  and  the  text  of 
Propertius  will  never  be  thoroughly  settled  until  some 
painstaking  scholar  is  found,  who  will  be  content  to  devote 
some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  collating  all  known 
MSS.  of  this  author,  and  publishing  an  edition  on  the  scale 
of  Ellis's  edition  of  Catullus,  on  which  all  future  editions 
shall  be  founded. 

I  am  not  now  reviewing  Baehrens'  Propertius,  or  I 
should  have  something  to  say  of  the  vast  number  of 
new  emendations  he  has  introduced.  I  shall  simply  con- 
tent myself  with  recording  those  new  emendations  which 
appear  to  me  worthy  of  adoption.  I  have  independently 
hit  on  the  same  emendation  as  he  has  in  ii.  i .  3 1 ,  atratus  for 
attractus;  iii.  8.  27,  cui  or  qu^i  for  quas  or  quum^  iv.  i.  49  ; 
cavom  for  cavo. 

In  ii.  I.  67, 

Dolia  virgineis  idem  ille  repleverit  umis, 

Baehrens  reads  umbris  for  urnis^  which  is  good. 
In  ii.  3.  22^ 

Carolina  quae  quivis  non  putat  aequa  suis, 

he  reads  Carminaque  a  vivis,  which  is  very  plausible. 
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In  ii.  15.  25, 

Atqne  ntinam  haerentes  sic  nos  vincire  catena 
Vellet  nti  numqoam  solveret  ulla  dies. 

This  is  Baehrens'  reading  for  Velles  «/,  F  giving  Vellet. 
The  emendation  is  excellent,  and  very  likely  right.  The 
attributing  volition  to  a  chain  makes  it  just  stop  short 
of  certainty. 


II.  xxii.  39. 

Ant  si  forte  irata  deo  sit  facta  sints/ro. 

For  meo — minislro.  This  is  good;  at  any  rate  it  gives 
some  meaning  to  a  very  obscure  passage,  with  trifling 
change. 


ni.  V.  44. 
Tityo  iugera  operla  novem,  ior  paiua.    Very  possible. 


in.  ix.  36. 
Tuta  sed  exiguo  flamine  nostra  mora  est, 

for  sub.    Rightly,  I  think. 


for  forma. 


lu.  ix.  16. 
Vicit  victorem  Candida  virgo  virum, 


m.  xiii.  9. 

Haec  etiam  clausas  expugnant  arma  maritasj 
ioT  ptidicas. 
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m.  xiii.  37* 

Finns  et  incmnbens  leniis  circumdabat  umbras, 
for  lentas. 


m.  xvi.  15. 

Luna  tnlustrat  iter,  for  mintstrat.  The  words  are  almost 
identical,  in  being  often  confounded  with  niy  %  with  /,  and  u 
with  i. 


for  haec. 


IV.  iv.  52. 
Hanc  qnoqae  fonnoso  ling^  tnlisset  opem, 


IV.  vi.  60. 

At  pater  Idalio  miratur  Caesar  ab  astro : 
Tu  metis,  et  nostri  sanguinis  ista  fides. 

This  I  consider  is  Baehrens'  best  emendation  in  Proper- 
tius,  and  one  which  may  well  make  the  reader  exclaim, 
O  si  sic  omnia  ! 

There  is  a  very  clever  one  also  in 

IV.  vii.  78. 

Et  quoscumque  mihi  fecisti  nomine  versus, 
Ure :  mihi  laudes  me  sine  habere  meas, 

for  the  vulgate  and  MS. 

Ure  mihi :  laudes  desine  habere  meas. 

It  is,  however,  unnecessary.  For  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
vulgate  is  Latin,  and  contains  a  good  and  pathetic  sense. 
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Since  the  publication  of  my  text  of  Propenius,  the  fol- 
lowing new  emendations  have  occurred  to  myself : — 

n.  viii.  30. 

Ille  etiam  abrepta  desertus  coniage  Achilles 
Cessare  intecius  pertulit  arma  sua, 

htintectis.  Achilles  laid  his  armour  by  and  did  not  put 
a  on.  This  seems  to  me  a  very  simple  and  certain 
emendation :  u  and  i  are  often  confounded  in  Propertian 
MSS.  So  aspersus  should  probably  be  read  i.  12.  16,  for 
aspersis: 

Nonnihil  aspersus  gaudet  Amor  lacrimis. 


I.  iv.  13,  14. 

Ingenuas  color  et  multis  decus  artibus  et  quae 
Gaudia  sub  tacita  dicere  veste  libet. 

In  the  second  very  obscure  line,  where  ducere  has  been 
proposed  for  dicere^  and  node  or  mente  for  veste^  I  now 
propose  keeping  dicere: 

Gaudia  s^^  Tacita  dicere  /este  libet. 

*  Joys  one  would  like  to  speak  of,  but  with  the  goddess  of 
silence  as  a  witness.'  Tacita  is  mentioned  by  Ovid,  Fast, 
ii.  572.  I  also  take  this  opportunity  of  retracting  a  few 
emendations  which  on  mature  consideration  appear  in- 
defensible. In  i.  9.  13,  I  should  have  stood  by  compone: 
I  had  not  noticed  what  I  notice  now,  that  Ovid  uses  this 
verb  of  the  arranging,  putting  by,  of  books  on  a  shelf. — 
Pont.  i.  I.  II. 

In  iii.  5.  6,  I  withdraw  my  misera :  I  will  not  be  angry 
with  Baehrens  if  he  calls  it  a  miserable  emendation. 
Mira  would  be  better,  agreeing  with  aera.  But  miser  is 
defensible. 
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In  iii.  3.  21,  I  withdraw  devecta  and  adopt  * praescripios 
evecta  est  pagina  gyros  *  of  Scaliger  and  Lipsius. 


IV.  XI.  30. 

Scaliger*s  reading,  A/ra — regna  I  now  consider  certain, 
and  I  must  condemn  myself  for  excessive  audacity  in  at- 
tempting to  improve  on  it. 

My  reading  of  comminns  in  i.  i.  12  is,  I  think,  almost 
established  by  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  176 — 

Audet  et  hirsuias  commtnus  ire  ferns — 

a  passage  which  I  did  not  notice  until  I  had  made  the 
conjecture. 

My  conjecture,  ferae^  in  iv.  6.  36,  may  at  first  sight 
appear  at  variance  with  imbelles ;  but  it  is  not  so  really. 
Propertius  himself  includes  lepores  molles  a,mong /erae^  and 
contrasts  them  with  lions  and  wild  boars,  ii.  19.  19. 

Incipiam  cs.pt3Lre /eras,  et  reddere  pinu 

Comua  et  audaccs  ipse  monere  canes, 
Non  tamen  ut  vastos  ausim  temptare  leones 

Aut  celer  agrestes  comminus  ire  sues, 
Haec  igitur  mihi  sit  lepores  audacia  moiies 

Excipere  et  stricto  figere  avem  calamo. 

In  this  passage  Baehrens  strangely  suggests  tncipi- 
atnque  aptare  feros  (=  eqnos  /  /),  and  says  of  cornua  that  he 
takes  it  to  mean  a  bow.  Surely  the  practice  of  fastening 
the  horns  of  deer  and  spoils  of  the  chase  to  pine  trees  is 
sufficiently  established  by  Euripides — Bacchae  742  : 

Kpefuurra  8c 
coTof  vtt'  ^Xarais  dvairc^vp/AcV'  ot/iari. 

But,  as  Haupt  says,  *  De  Propertio  dicere  infinitum  est.' 

A.  PALMER. 
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IN  his  edition  oi Three MiddU-Irish Homilies  on  the  Lives 
of  SS.  Patricky  Brigit^  and  Columba^  Dr.  W.  Stokes 
has  laid  himself  open  to  the  criticism  which  asks,  *  If  these 
errors  are  committed  in  plain  and  simple  prose,  how  will 
it  fare  with  the  difficulties  of  Irish  poetry?'  I  do  not 
refer  to  the  bardic  whimsicaKties  by  which  the  word  fer^ 
for  example,  is  regarded  as  becoming  yi^r^w,  or  feer^  or  ref 
or  setj  ox  fely  or  fef tier ^  or  fertot^  &c.,  by  *formolad,'  &c., 
for  Irish  poetry  is  quite  sufficiently  difficult  to  deal  with 
outside  of  these  affectations.  But  if  guess-work  in  the 
case  of  unknown  words  and  constructions,  or  imperfect 
handling  of  common  constructions  and  phraseology,  be 
manifested  in  editions  of  ordinary  prose,  even  by  scholars 
like  Stokes,  students  will  feel  justified  in  observing  the 
more  caution  in  admitting  the  soundness  of  speculations 
in  reference  to  possibilities  of  construction  in  Irish  poetry. 
The  following  examples,  taken  from  the  Lives ^  as 
edited  by  Dr.  Stokes,  will  show  that  caution  is  by  no 
means  unnecessary.  There  are,  of  course,  many  other 
things  throughout  the  whole  edition  to  which  more  or  less 
exception  might  be  taken;  but  I  shall  only  quote  here 
five  passages,  to  the  correction  of  every  one  of  which,  I 
think,  Dr.  Stokes  will  assent : — 

I. 

On  p.  29  of  the  translation  will  be  found  the  following 
lines  :  *  But  Coirpre  opposed  him,  . . .  and  Patrick  said  that 
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his  children  would  serve  his  brother's  children  for  ever; 
and  that  neither  kings,  nor  bishops,  nor  wise  men  should 
spring  from  him,  and  that  his  land  would  be  small,  and 
the  issue  was  so.'  Nobody's  prophetic  credit  is  here  at 
stake,  so  that  the  declaration  or  non-declaration  of  the 
fulfilment  is  immaterial.  At  all  events,  the  original  text 
is  quite  silent  on  the  subject.  The  last  words  have  a 
familiar  quasi-Biblical  ring,  ^and  the  issue  was  so* ;  but  I 
cannot  recall  any  translation  perpetrated  in  the  West 
that  more  distinctly  overleaps  grammatical  rules  and 
falls  on  the  other  side.  The  Irish  original  is  as  follows, 
according  to  Stokes : — *  ropad  becc  a  ferondy  ocus  ropdd 
essith  amlaidy  which  is  thus  rendered  by  him :  '  his  land 
would  be  small,  and  the  issue  was  so*  Here  the  first  ropad 
is  rendered  would  be^  and  the  second  was.  But  ropad 
does  not  mean  was;  it  means  Tvould  be^  as  is  admitted 
surely  by  everybody.  In  the  second  place  we  turn  to  the 
glossary,  and  find  the  entry  *  essith  «  issue,  borrowed  from 
exitus*  I  cannot  imagine  how  the  editor  conceived  that 
possible.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  quotation  in  the 
Gram.  Celt.y  p.  49,  where,  as  an  example  of  an  Irish  ss 
derived  from  a  Latin  x^  are  g^ven  the  words  anesid^  gl. 
exitiunty  and  doessidy  gl.  exitio.  These  examples  are  not  to 
be  found  in  the  first  edition  of  Zeuss's  Grammar,  and  I 
believe  they  would  have  been  scouted  by  Zeuss  as  impos- 
sibilities in  this  connexiony  viz.,  ^in  latinis  vocibus  tran- 
siunptis,'  as  Ebel  puts  it.  No  doubt  essithy  prima  facie, 
does  look  like  exitus ;  but,  how  about  the  long  /  ?  In 
the  third  place,  the  contraction*  am  (Z.  BreaCy  27  /3  60)  is 

^  On  p.  96  occurs  a  Latin  verse  which  more  satisfactorily  explained,  especially 

Dr.  Stokes  has  edited  as  follows :  <  ad-  as  the  Irish  original  follows  it  up  by 

vena  sum  apud  te,  domine,  et  peregri-  the  commentary  '  after  the  likeness  of 

nus  sicut  omnes  per  mundum.*    One  the  foregoing  elders f'   which    should 

would  think  that  the  abbreviation /.m.  have  suggested  the   correct  reading, 

in  this  familiar  passage  mi^t  have  been  vis.,  patres  met,  not  per  mundum. 
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not  usually  read  amlaid^  but  amail^  and  this  gives  the 
proper  explanation  to  the  whole  passage,  which  should 
have  been  as  follows: — 

ropad  becc  a  ferond  ocns  ropad  essfthamail. 
*  that  his  land  wotdd  he  small,  and  would  he  un-peace-ful^ 

amail  being  simply  the  common  adj.  termination  to  es-sith^ 
non-feace  (the  exitiumy  not  exituSy  of  the  Zeuss  gloss),  from 
the  Irish  word  sUhy  peace. 


Page  34  :— 

race  gilla  D&re  aech  maith  isinredes  <  Daire's  gillie  brought  his  good  horse 

d6chizm  indfeoir  dlguind.  into  the  close  to  the  grassplot '  (?). 

This  is  a  mere  tentative  translation,  as  the  (?)  shows ; 
but  one  does  not  see  on  what  grounds  it  is  made.  It 
makes  tolerable  sense,  certainly,  but  that  is  just  the 
danger  in  translating,  viz.,  that  we  should  make  some 
sense,  which  is  not  the  sense,  and  so  be  guilty  of  the 
blunders  for  which  Dr.  Stokes  has  often  and  justly  vitu- 
perated Irish  translators.^  There  seems  no  ground  for 
boggling  here,  however;  for  even  O'Reilly's  Dictionary 

^  Wluit  curious  things  can  be  done  common-place  Uqoids  porter  and  die; 

by  translators  may  be  illustrated  by  the  but  the  translator  has  absolutely  ren- 

following  line,  taken  out  of  The  Poets  dered  the  line  as  follows : — 
and  Poetry  of  Munster^    2nd  series, 
p.  82  :— 

t)'otrA'6  AXi  porter  'r  m(m  duit)  .  ...  ,  ... 

,    ^  ,  '        '  Appended  is  a  note,  explaimng  that 

'  this  is  the  *  Four-poster^  the  state  bed 

where   the    poet  is  speaking  of  two      of  every  farm>house. 


'  O,  ^<apoiter  itself  soon  in  drink  would 
go  round/ 
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gives  the  solution  :  diguind  is  just  the  genitive  of  t)io5Ann, 
i.e.  dt'gann;  or,  as  the  O'Clery  glossary  explains  it,  ne^ni- 
5 Ann,  and  means  pkntifuL  *The  grass  had  grown  abun- 
dantly, and  the  gillie  took  the  horse  to  the  abundant 
grass*  \  cf.  F.  MasLy  sub  anno  1592  [vol.  iii.  p.  1920],  eyx> 
CI  At)  •ooi|\e  t)OfAc  t)io5Ainn  fO|t  a  ccionn,  'they  observed  a 
dense  bushy  g^ove  before  them.' 


in. 
Page  58  :— 

roalt  tra  iim6ebingeiisa  ochomairbirt  *  now  this  holy  virgin  was  nouiished 

bith  ocus  samail  fnacombessaib  ar-  with  food,  and  like  to  her  compeers  (?) 
chena.  besides  [or,  as  he  prefers  in  the  '  Correc- 

tions/ *  like  to  those  of  her  age*]. 

His  glossary  (p.  133)  gives  this  entry — 

'comairbert  bith,  ^ A.  food? 

This  is  incorrect,  for  the  examples  in  Zeuss,  Gram.  Celi,j 
p.  918,  show  indeed  that  airbert  btuth  has  that  meaning, 
but  not  the  compound  comairhert  biuih^  which  means 
custom;  e.  g^. — 

echtar  comatrbtrt  mbiuth  pecihae 
(extra  consuetudinem  peccatonim) ; 

and  the  passage  should  have  been  rendered,  'she  was 
nourished  after  the  fashion  of  and  like  tOy  the  others.' 
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IV. 

2: — 

ise  Uth  atdibe  indaisneisea  lasinfi&ith  *  now  the  prophet   has   a  parallel 

codti  indepert  remi  isiiisceol  c^tna.  passage  as  far  as  the  phice  where  pre- 

viously in  the    same   story  he  said,' 

Page  50  :— 

i$e  Uth  atHbe  inaisn6s  laheoin  coda  *  now  this  is  the  parallel  part  of  the 

i&depert  remi  inashosc61a.  declaration  by  John,  as  far  as  where 

he  previously  said  in  his  gospel,'  &c. 

As  the  translation  here  gfiven  is  not  very  lucid,  we  refer 
to  the  brief  glossary  accompanying  his  edition,  sub  Uth^ 
and  obtain  this  information :  ^  leth  a-tdibe^  lit.  half  of  its 
sidcj  seems  to  mean  "parallel  passage,"'  The  phrase  is  so 
familiar  in  this  connexion,  that  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to 
understand  how  the  Editor  could  be  content  with  the 
explanation  he  has  given.  It  will  be  admitted  that  there 
is  room  for  another  attempt  at  explanation.  It  will  be 
well,  therefore,  to  quote  some  instances  of  its  occurrence 
throughout  the  L.  Breac : — 

40  /3  23.    coibnes  na  liachtan-sa  ise  letA  ts  aentadach 
fri  Matha  codti  indepert  remi,  &c. 

44  a  16.    coibnius  inna  h-aisneissen-sa  ise  leath  atotbe 

[gl.  If  A.eTicAt)Ac]  fri  h-Isu,  &c. 

45  a  54.    coibnes  na  liachtan-sa  ise  leth  is  aentudach 

fri  Matha,  &c. 

59  a  29.  ise  leth  is  aentadach  ind  aisnes 

codu  indepert  remi,  &c. 

61  /3  29.     ise  leth  atdibe  in  aisnes  la  h-Eoin  codu  inde- 
pert remi,  &c. 
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66  j3  1 6.    coibnius  na  cobige-sea  ise  kth  atdtbe  la  Matha 
codu  inerbairt  ria  sund,  &c. 

72  a  17.    coibnes  na  h-aisen-sa  ise  leth  atdibe  la  Daniel 
codu  indepairt  remi,  &c. 

194  a  31.    coibnes  na  liachtan-so  ise  Uaih  atoibe  [gl.  ^f 
■oltiic]  codti  inerbairt  £6iny  &c. 

248  a  66.    ise  leth  atdibe  la  Ihesu  codti,  &c. 

Or,  again — 

107  a  28.    coibnius,  &c.,  isi  cdi  hitdibe^  &c. 

This  last  quotation  should  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
atdibe  is  not  a-toibe^  *  of  its  side,'  which  could  not  be  Jiitoibe, 
most  certainly.  Now,  the  phrase  that  commonly  alternates 
with  atdibej  as  will  be  seen,  is  Ws  aentadacA,'  and  that 
means  ^harmonizes  with,'  as  in  fact  it  is  used  in  trans- 
lating *  concordat,'  in  53  a  48,  so  that  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  function  of  the  word  atdibe^  viz.,  a  verb  meaning 
concordat  A  verb  atdibim^  attoibim  occurs  in  the  Gram. 
Celt.  p.  435  [recte  436,  as  this  page  is  misplaced],  L  14,  in 
both  places  as  a  gloss  on  terUeOy  whatever  that  may  mean. 


V. 

Grammatically,  I  do  not  see  why  Dr.  Stokes  edits  the 
clause  of  the  doxology  as  follows :  ^  in  oentaid  nanoem 
trlnoti  . . . ,  athair  7  mac  7  spin^/  n6^^/  as  he  does  on  both 
p.  46  and  p.  124 ;  which  is  in  fact  to  edit  *in  unitate  sanctse 
trinitatis,  pater  et  filius  et  spiritus  sanctus.'  It  is  written 
in  fiill,  L.  BreaCf  66  a  60,  athar  7  mic  7  spirat  noib ;  cf. 
also  55  j3  63,  athar ;  45  a  4,  spa ;  43  ^  y,  spa ;  52  jS  8  spa ; 
48/3  15,  spita  n6ib. 

ROBERT  ATKINSON. 
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Before  this  sheet  has  gone  to  press,  I  have  received  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Windisch's  carefully  and  conscientiously  edited 
Irtsche  Texte^  with  its  excellent  glossary,  in  which  he  has 
digested  a  considerable  portion  of  the  best  knowledge  as 
yet  attainable.  This  glossary  is  a  right  welcome  addition 
to  our  resources,  though  one  might  have  wished  a  little 
more  boldness  in  dealing  with  some  of  the  speculations  of 
our  native  translators. 

One  instance  must  here  suffice :  ex.  gr,y  sub  tuinset^  he 
quotes  without  remark,  *  Cf.  tuinnsiomh,  a  sounds  noise, — 
O'R.'  Now  O'Reilly  certainly  gives  this  meaning,  add- 
ing a  quotation  from  the  F.  Mast.y  sub  ann.  1504,  where 
apparently,  O'Donovan  also  agrees  in  his  rendering  ctiiiin- 
poni  n^  ccpeinfe^jt  ^cca  ccit^fcqi^t),  *the  sound  made  by 
the  falling  of  the  brave  men.'  But  a  passage  from  the 
L,  Breac  throws  a  different  light  on  the  word : — 

Z.  B,  46  /3  10.     himsema  din  in  leoman  7  in  dracoin, 
„  j3    8.    conculcabts  leonem  et  draconem. 

Cf.  also  j3  4,  *  de  sui  vero  conculcatione  quasi  tergfiversator 
tacet';  or,  as  the  Irish  has  it,  *celid  imorro  diabul  in  fers 
a-fil  a  thuinsem  fen  amal  feichem  nguach';  and  again, 
*uair  is  do-follsiugad  in  iumnstm-sin  doberat  na  d6ine 
forpthi,'  &c.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  tuinnsiomh 
means  trampling  ufider  foot  in  the  passage  in  the  F.  Mast,y 
and  not  noise^  soundy  as  given  by  O'Reilly,  &c.  It  then 
came  to  mean  any  violent  blow  or  thrust :  cf.  F.  Mast.  iii. 
p.  2214,  and  so  was  applied  to  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder: v.gr.  F.  Mast.  vol.  iii.  p.  2012.  But  it  never 
means  simply  noise^  sound. 

R.  A. 
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NOTE  ON  BREHON  LA  WS,  Vol.  iv.  p.  382. 

A  CURIOUS  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the  last  volume 
(just  published)  of  the  Brehon  Law  Tracts  (vol.  iv.) 
of  the  impossibility  of  placing  any  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  comparatively  late  transcriptions  of  older 
Irish  poetry.     On  p.  382  occurs  this  verse  : — 


triAC  in  AbAiT)  If  in  cill  5|Mmi 

ln<  ctmne  fO|\  ciAtt 
triAC  in  cpebci  if  in  cuaic 

ITlAC  in  |M  TK)  piAitwi  nA  ngiAll. 


The  son  of  the  abbot  in  the  pleasant 

church 
A  fact  established  by  sense, 
The  son  of  the  husbandman  in  the 

territory, 
The   son   of  the    king   to   bind  the 

hostages. 


On  the  verse  the  editor  has  the  following  remarks  in 
his  Introduction,  p.  ccxxiv :  *  Other  extracts  prove  that 
among  the  Celts,  as  elsewhere,  the  claim  to  the  hereditary 
transmission  of  property  and  office  was  gradually  assum- 
ing a  legal  form : — 

*'  The  son  of  an  abbot  in  the  present  \jicf\  church, 
"  A  fact  established  by  sense, 
**  The  son  of  the  husbandman  in  the  territory, 
''  The  son  of  the  king  to  bind  the  hostages." 

This  is  obviously  a  verse  ofilsome  composition  intended 
to  favour  the  hereditary  succession  to  the  coarbships  of 
the  greater  monasteries,  and  even  to  inferior  but  profitable 
offices.' 

I  am  not  concerned  here  to  discuss  the  validity  of  the 
inference,  but  to  show  that  the  translation  of  the  second 
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line  (italicised  by  the  Editor)  is  wrong.  Of  course  not  the 
slightest  blame  attaches  to  the  editor  for  this,  for  the  text 
itself  is  quite  distorted,  so  that  metre,  rhyme,  and  sense 
are  ruined.  All  is  set  right  by  a  reference  to  the  verse  in 
a  sounder  form,  viz.,  in  the  Book  of  Leinster  [148  a  i], 
where  we  have 

mac  in[t]abbad  iss-in  cill 
is-e  grind  gonas  mo  chfall 
mac  in  trebthaig  iss-in  tfr 
mac  ind-rfg  do  naidm  na-ngiall. 

•  This  is  what  pleasantly  wounds  [strikes)  my  sense,  the  son 
of  the  abbot  in  the  church,'  &c.  Here  the  two  emphatic 
words  of  the  preceding  translation,  both  no  doubt  emi- 
nently satisfactory  to  the  legal  mind,  viz.,  /act  and  es^d- 
lished,  have  no  existence  whatever. 

• 

ROBERT  ATKINSON. 
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NOTES. 

I. — Euripides,  Hipp.,  w.  372-86. 

THE  poet  proposes  to  discuss  (in  the  person  of  Phaedra) 
what  are  the  causes  of  failure  in  human  life.     He 
proceeds : — 

377  Koi  fiOL  SoKOvaiv  ov  Kara  yviHtfirii  ^wriv 
irpaxro'ti.v  koklov  lort  yap  to  y  cH  <l>pov€lv 
iroXXoiO'iv'  dXXa  -qfJ'  aBfytfriov  toSc* 
Ta  XPV^  c7rioTa/AC<r^a  koI  ytyvaMricoficv, 
ovK  iiarovovfiiy  8*,  oi  fikv  dfiyw  viro, 
61  8'  rj^ovriv  TrpoOhrrt^  dvri  rtni  koXov 
aXXriv  rtv*.     cicri  8*  i78ovai  iroAAal  fiCov 
fULKpaX  T€  Xiirxpn  koI  cr^oXi;,  rcpfrvov  kokov, 
ai8<i>s  re.     SKTcrai  8'  curiV,  17  fi^  ov  jcojci; 
17  8*  3.\0os  OLKiav,     €1  8*  6  icatpos  ^v  cra^i^s, 
ovic  &v  8v*  ^cm/v  ravT  ^ovrc  ypafifiara, 

I  see  that  the  newest  editor,  Berthold,  feels,  with 
Gomperz,  that  there  is  great  diflSculty  in  the  passage, 
and  reads  (too  boldly): 

383  aXXriv  riv  clXXos.    curl  8e  €f>$opal  fiCov 

But  the  objections  are  so  obvious,  that  I  wonder  they 
have  not  long  since  struck  critics.  I  will  not  pause  over 
the  repetition  of  KaK6v,  kokti  at  the  end  of  successive  lines, 
which  is  not  like  Euripides'  writing,  but  rather  at  the 
absurd  description  of  pleasure.  Men  are  deceived  by 
some  pleasure  {fiSovvi),  and  thus  blinded  to  the  right 
course.     But  how  are  the  wild  passions  of  life,  that  do 
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this  mischief,  specified? — by  fiaKpai  Actrxa/,  by  axoXri,  and 
then  by  the  sudden  appendix  of  alSwg !  And  even  this 
appended  alSatg  is  not  a  clear  case,  for  only  some  kinds  of 
it  are  hurtful. 

Was  there  ever  a  plain  argument  so  hopelessly  mud- 
dled ?  For  here  is  what  the  poet,  who  thinks  and  writes 
clearly,  must  have  intended  :  *  Why  do  we  /at'l  in  this 
life  ?  Is  it  from  ignorance,  or  from  moral  weakness  ? ' 
To  this  question  the  greatest  moral  teacher  of  the  day, 
Socrates,  was  giving  in  his  daily  conversation  the  former 
answer.  He  said  that  all  vice  was  ignorance,  and  that 
what  we  required  was  to  have  our  moral  notions  cleared 
and  refined  by  proper  discussion.  It  is  with  this  now 
fashionable  theory,  preached  with  all  Socrates'  power, 
that  Euripides  takes  issue.  He  says  it  is  not  a  question 
of  knowledge :  we  may  be  as  clever  as  we  like,  and  dis- 
cuss right  and  wrong  at  full  length ;  but  there  is  another 
element,  that  of  passion,  which  comes  in  and  disturbs  our 
reckoning.  This  passion  or  pleasure  {rjSovri)  is  often  harm- 
less, and  may  be  indulged ;  but  in  other  cases  it  is  the 
guide  to  ruin.  I  believe  Euripides  expressed  all  this 
clearly,  so  far  as  we  have  his  text,  in  the  following 
way: — 

377  K(u  fjMi  SoKowriv  ov  KaTOL   yv(t}firjs   fjivfriv 

irpdxr<r€i.v  KaKtov  hrri  yap  to  y*  €V  fjipov^v 
384  puoLKpaL  TC  \i<T-)(ai  koL  <r;(oATj,  r^pirvov  kokov, 

iroXXolo'iv  dAAa  t^JS*  dOprfriov  toSc 

Ta  XPi}oT*  €in(rTdfJL€a'Oa  koX  yvyviaa-Kop.€v 

ovK  iKirovovfjL€V  8*,  01  fi€v  apyta^  vtto, 

01  8*  -qSovrjv  irpoB€VT€S  dvri  rov  koXov 

aXXrp^  TiK*.     ci<rl  8*  •qSoval  iroXXal  ^lov 
[gl.  oi&tfs  Tc]  .      .     .     Siaa'ai  8*  ctcriV,  17  ftcv  ov  Kajcrj 

17  8'  a)(Oos  oiKiaVy  K.r.A. 

If  this  order  of  the  lines  be  right,  we  have  a  direct 
criticism  not  only  of  the  theory  but  of  the  practice  of 
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the  Socratic  School,  who  spent  their  days  in  long  talks, 
and  in  a  philosophical  leisure,  which  often  degenerated 
into  idleness.  *  Many  have  plenty  of  sense,  and  talk  plenty 
about  it,  and  waste  their  time ;  but  this  is  the  way  to  look 
at  it :  We  know  right  and  wrong  well  enough,  but  fail  to 
carry  out  our  theories — some  from  laziness,  and  some  from 
passion,  which  mislead  us.  There  are  many  particular 
passions,  but  they  may  really  be  classed  under  two  heads — 
lawful  and  unlawful  pleasures,'  &c.  A  word  fell  out  at  the 
beginning  of  v.  384,  which  we  can  hardly  replace  by  con- 
jecture ;  for  some  stupid  scholiast,  remembering  a  parallel 
passage  in  Hesiod  on  aiS<i»c>  wrote  ai&ic  rt  in  the  margin, 
and  this  has  been  the  substitute  for  a  lost  word  with  no 
similar  sense,  and  probably  no  other  likeness  to  it,  which 
may  have  belonged  to  either  the  previous  or  subsequent 
clause*  It  is  also  passible  that  a  line  has  disappeared 
befi>rt^  the  missing  word,  and  has  been  refdaoed  by  the  line 
iran^it'^mHl  frcon  its  proper  place*  But  this  is  not  at  all 
neoe^ssAf)*  to  the  pr^xr  intnrpretatioii— or  the  balance  of 
the  N*n>tem>^— if  the  ii^i$:sin$r  wvvd  were  rediscovered. 

1  will  «kM^  ih^l  WeiVs  chJUl^^  of  w^tmmwt  nnor  into 
«Vk  ?^  y  v^^^  >^  uuu^>ecssAn\  iMk  cmMr  is  here  taken  in 
its  usuaI  ;>)e^v^  \^5  twiix^   iX  v*  fjuling  in  liie   [v.  376, 


XfcjKiiiwiu;*  W<  ..Mt^iiAi  n\  ^^v»K?v»r.  ;j/  :Jhr  iii^t  tiukX  the 
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up  the  suggestion  through  the  fragments  of  the  other 
comic  poets,  and  find  that  in  Jacobs'  trustworthy  index 
to  Meineke's  collection  there  is  but  a  single  such  re- 
ference, and  that  (from  an  unnamed  poet)  such  as  to 
strengthen  my  view,  that  the  use  of  6p\r\9Tpa  for  any  part 
of  the  theatre  is  not  an  early  use,  because  that  term 
was  applied  to  the  platform  beside  the  ayopa.     Here  it  is  : 

PhotlUS,  VOC.   op;(iy<rrpa.    vpuyrov  iKkrjOrj  Iv  tq  dyop^ 
clra  KoX  Tov  Btdrpov  ro  jcara)  YipiKVKkioVj  od 
icai  ot  'xppol  ^Bov  KoX  uip)(<nfVTO.    cis  r^v  op^'qarpaVf 
h'l  yap  r^v  Oiav  tpiccTr'  iK€L,  €f>rj(rlv  6  #co)/At#cds* 

6  KtofiiK6Q  probably  means  Aristophanes.  If  the  centre  of 
the  theatre  had  been  then  called  orchestra,  the  remark 
could  hardly  have  been  made  in  this  form. 

The  earliest  occurrence  of  it  in 'the  new  sense  appears 
to  be  in  Andocides'  de  MysteriiSy  §  38,  in  a  description 
where  the  sense  limits  it  to  the  theatre;  then  the  Speech 
on  the  Peace  (p.  175  c)  of  Isocrates,  not  therefore  before 
356  B.C.,  and  here  too  defined  by  the  context;  and  we 
often  find  it  spoken  of  even  later  (by  Demosthenes  and 
^schines)  as  iv  rg  Atovuaov  ipxhtrrpqy  as  if  to  distinguish 
it  fi'om  the  older  6p)^ri<yTpa. 

These  facts  will  serve  to  correct  the  account  of  the 
word  in  Liddell  and  Scott's  meritorious  Lexicony  and  will 
add  some  weight  to  the  arguments  already  advanced  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  the  Apology. 


III.— Herodotus,  i.  72,  and  n.  34. 

In  Mr.  Bunbury's  recent  History  of  Aficient  Geography y 
vol.  I.,  p.  233,  Herodotus  has  been  charged  with  extra- 
ordinary ignorance  in  his  estimate  of  the  distance  across 
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Asia  Minor  at  its  narrowest  point,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Alexandretta  to  the  Black  Sea.  If  he  indeed  did  not 
know,  even  approximately,  a  distance  which  was  per- 
fectly well  known  to  traders,  and  very  often  travelled, 
how  can  we  trust  him  in  more  remote  regions  ?  For 
his  text  says  that  an  active  man  can  go  tn  Jive  days 
from  sea  to  sea.  The  actual  distance,  when  estimated 
by  the  usual  conditions  of  such  journeys  (about  twenty 
miles  a-day),  would  require  fifteen  days.  I  do  not  believe 
that  Herodotus  made  such  a  blunder,  but  that  the  mistake 
lies  in  a  slight  corruption  of  the  text.  I  append  the 
ordinary  reading  and  that  which  I  support,  which  will,  I 
think,  commend  itself  to  most  critics : — 

jxriKOQ  oSov  6v2^cl>v(^  ANAPIEHMEPAI  avaivinovvrai 

ANAPIIEHMEPAI  sc.  15  days,  the  second 
I  having  dropped  out. 

Curiously  enough,  there  is  in  ii.  34,  the  very  same 
statement  to  be  corrected  in  the  same  way,  irovrc^  coming 
before  the  ttIi/tc,  viz: — 

nONTQIEHMEPEQN 
nONTQIIEHMEPEQN  20^  6S6c  tvZ^vt^  avSpl. 


IV.— When  was  the  ypa^^  vapavSfiwv  AGAINST  INDIVI- 
DUALS  INSTITUTED  ? 

It  is  an  interesting  question,  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  peculiar  laws  of  Athens,  to  determine  when  they  came 
into  force.  The  old  Greek  orators,  and  even  Aristotle, 
probably  on  their  authority,  ascribe  the  whole  developed 
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democratic  constitution  to  Solon,  as  if  any  great  consti- 
tution of  this  kind  was  created  in  a  day!  Grote,  who 
understood  politics,  was  perhaps  the  first  historian  of 
Greece  who  saw  clearly  the  gradual  growth  of  the  de- 
mocracy, and  strove,  generally  from  internal  evidence,  to 
fix  the  steps  in  this  gradual  change. 

It  is  very  disappointing  to  find  how  little  effect  his  truly 
philosophical  views  have  had  upon  German  philologists. 
They  accept  scraps  of  untrustworthy  evidence  as  of  more 
import  than  the  reason  of  things,  and  Schomann  in  parti- 
tular,  in  a  special  polemical  tract,  and  in  his  Antiquities 
of  Greece  (both  translated  into  English),  sets  forth  doctrines 
about  Solon,  which  can  hardly  be  called  anything  short 
of  absurd.  Anyone  who  believes  that  ostracism,  and  the 
7pa^ii  vapavSiiAtov,  were  the  inventions  of  Solon  about 
600  B.C.,  does  not  deserve  to  be  refuted.  Grote  in  fact 
showed  clearly  that  the  Law  of  Ostracism  was  a  new  and 
improved  way  of  meeting  a  political  crisis,  which  replaced 
Solon's  ruder  expedient  of  punishing  neutrality.  If  there 
be  an  actual  insurrection,  said  Solon,  you  must  take  up 
arms  on  either  side.  If  there  be  an  insurrection  pending, 
said  Cleisthenes  (or  some  one  about  his  time),  get  rid  of 
one  of  the  leaders,  and  obviate  the  insurrection. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  ypa^pfj 
vapav6fiu)Vf  in  its  wider  application,  was  a  measure  of  the 
same  kind,  and  devised  to  iaterfere  at  an  earlier  stage 
of  the  danger.  Long  before  a  political  leader  became 
powerful,  or  violent  enough  to  require  ostracism,  he  could 
be  stopped  by  an  impeachment  for  illegal  procedure. 

When  did  this  third  development  of  the  political  safety 
valve  come  into  use  ?  Schomann,  in  his  usual  random 
style,  sees  no  reason  why  we  should  not  believe  the 
tradition  that  Solon  devised  it.  Grote  thinks  (v.  507)  it 
dates  from  the  time  of  Pericles.  I  can  find  no  opinion 
expressed  by  E.  Curtius.     It  seems  to  me  to  date  much 
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later ;  and  though  it  may  have  long  existed  in  the  special 
form  of  an  action  against  direct  verbal  contradictions  of 
particular  laws  by  new  enactments,  I  think  it  certain  that 
its  importance  dates  only  from  the  disuse  of  ostracism  (417 
B.C.),  and  was  even  a  direct  consequence  of  this  disuse. 
For  I  cannot  find  any  mention  of  it  as  long  as  ostracism 
prevailed;  whereas  immediately  after  that  period  notices 
become  frequent.  The  earliest  appear  to  be  (i)  a  speech 
of  Antiphon's,  defending  Demosthenes  (probably  the 
general),  against  such  a  charge,  and  if  so,  before  415  B.C. ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  can  gxiess,  after  423  B.C.,  when  the  general's 
popularity  became  g^eat.  (2).  A  legal  case  mentioned  by 
Andocides,  as  one  in  which  his  father  was  concerned,  and 
one  which  may  be  fixed  about  416  B.C.  It  is,  moreover,  of 
the  last  importance  to  observe  that  he  speaks  of  6000  dicasts 
as  deciding  it}  (3).  The  account  of  Thucydides  (viii.  67) 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  400  (411  B.C.):  ^v  Si  rcc  rhv 
clirJyra  ^  ypaxf/itrai  wapavofHttv,  k.  r.  X.  jityiXac  J!^i}/ifac  ividtaav. 
At  this  time,  then,  the  procedure  by  a  lawsuit  existed. 
Why  do  we  never  hear  of  it  so  long  as  ostracism  lasted  ? 
There  was  surely  ample  opportunity  for  it  during  the 
days  of  Pericles,  or  still  more  of  Themistocles.  Ostracism 
is  constantly  mentioned,  never  the  ypatjuh  In  the  old 
and  middle  comedy  it  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned 
before  Antiphanes  (Sappho,  Fr.  i). 

If  ostracism  was  replaced  by  it,  this  earlier  silence  is 
at  once  explained.  Perhaps  some  evidence  has  been 
overlooked  in  the  above  argument;  if  so,  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  any  scholar  who  will  point  it  out.  But  until 
such  evidence  is  produced,  the  balance  of  probability 
seems  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  the  view  suggested  by 
the   ^reason  of  the  thing.' 


'  iypii^aro  rhp  X   wapaw6/MPf    irol       (de  Myst.  }  17). 
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v.— Thucydides  n.  41. 

icoi  fijovri  ovTC  T<p  Tfokiiui^  lirekOovri  dyavcucn^o'cv 
^€1  v<fi  oiwv  KOKOiraBtif  k,  t.  X. 

Most  editors  have  felt  so  great  a ,  difficulty  in  the  word 
KatcoiraOct  being  applied  to  an  invader^  that  they  have 
emended  the  passage,  and  changed  hrk\%ovn  into  cttcX- 
0ou(ra9  or,  with  Badham,  into  TraOovn,  which .  Cobet  (in  the 
latest  ^Hiumber  of  Mnemosyne)  proposes  to  retain,  and 
reject  r<^  iroXe/ifc^  as  a  gloss. 

I  cannot  but  feel  the  impropriety  of  the  expression  in 
the  text,  with  these  scholars,  and  will  not  defend  it,  but 
confess  to  some  hesitation  from  the  comparison  of  a 
passage  in  Diodorus,  which  has  not  been  cited  in  the 
discussion.  He  is  talking  of  Epaminondas'  attack  upon 
Corinth,  and  his  repulse  by  Chabrias  (xv.  69),  oJ  8J  Bo/oiroc, 
iroXXa  fjilv  KCLKOTraOiivavTzq^  ovSly  Si  Trpa^ac  Svya/icvoc,  riiv 
ivaxiipfimv  iiroiiiaavTO. 

So  then  Diodorus,  at  all  events,  felt  no  difficulty  in 
applying  the  word  as  it  is  applied  in  our  text. 


VI. — Euripides,  Hippolytus,  293-4. 

K€l  fikv  vocrci?  rt  rwv  airopprj^iav  fcojccjv, 
ywoiiccs  at8e  (rvyfca^urrovat  vocrov. 

How  can  this  verb,  ovyKaBiaravai^  possibly  mean  to  help  in 
allaying}  It  would  rather  mean  to  help  in  establishing. 
The  usage  is  quoted  by  Stephanus  as  unique  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  is  not  defensible  even  by  the  medical  uses  of 
KaOlaravai  in  Hippocrates.  This  difficulty,  together  with 
the  occurrence  of  i/ocrac  in  the  previous  line,  convinces  me 

that  the  phrase  is  corrupt. 

J.  P.  MAHAFFY. 
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THE  ELEUSINIAN  INSCRIPTION  OF  446  b.c, 

I. 

THE  inscription  discovered  at  Eleusis,  at  the  end  of 
1879,  throws  light  upon  two  Greek  words.  !9efore, 
however,  discussing  these,  a  short  account  of  the  Inscrip- 
tion itself  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of 
Hermathena,.  Inscribed  on  Pentelic  marble,  it  was 
found  near  the  temple  of  S.  Zacharias,  at  Eleusis,  and 
first  published  in  an  Athenian  journal,  Uakiyyiv^trlay  in 
February,  1880.  Since  then,  M.  Foucart  and  H.  Sauppe 
have  edited  and  annotated  it.  Both  the  forms  of  some 
of  the  letters,  and  also  a  fact  in  its  contents,  prove  that 
its  date  is  446  B.C.  It  is  an  Athenian  decree,  devoting 
certain  portions  of  the  produce  of  the  land  as  first-fruits 
to  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  directing  the  Demarchoi 
to  collect  the  dues,  each  in  his  deme,  and  bring  them  to 
be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  those  goddesses  at  Eleusis : 
the  allies  were  also  to  be  obliged  to  contribute.  But 
what  perhaps  is  the  most  interesting  point  in  the  whole 
document  is  the  sentence  directing  that  the  city  should 
announce  this  decree  *to  all  the  other  [t.e,  except  the 
allied)  Grecian  cities,  to  which  it  may  seem  to  be  possible — 
*  urging,  but  not  commanding'  them,  to  contribute  offer- 
ings, *if  they  wish.'  This  exclusion  seems  to  point  at 
Sparta  and  Thebes.  I  may  notice  the  words  /i^  firc- 
rarrovrac,  icAcuovrac  8^  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the 
proper  meaning  of  iccXcvciv.  The  rest  of  the  decree  is 
occupied  with  details  of  sacrificing  and  dedicating,  but  a 
few  lines  from  the  end  is  the  direction  that  in  future  it 
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should  be  unlawful  to  erect  altars  in  the  Pelargtcon  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  Boule  and  Demos,  or  to  cut  and 
take  away  the  stones  from  that  sacred  place,  or  bring 
earth  or  stones  into  it — with  a  penalty  of  fifty  drachmae : 
this  resolution  is  evidently  due   to   the  oracle  of  which 
Thukydides  records  (ii.   17)  the  aic/oorcXevreov.      The  fore- 
going part  of  that  oracle  was  what  induced  the  Athenians 
to  offer  these  first-fruits — Kara  ra   irarpia  koI  rriv  fiavTtiav 
rr\v  iy  AcX^oiv.     One  important  point  which  I  can  barely 
mention   still  remains,   *  Mnva  Si  ifAfiaXXeiv  'EKaro/jifiaiilJva 
Tov  viov  apxovra,'  which  shows  that  Poseideon  was  not  the 
only  month  that  was  repeated  by  intercalation.     I  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  words  on  which  the 
inscription  throws  light. 


II. — On  the  Word  aipSg. 

2tp6g  (we  also  find  the  spellings  <FBip6g  and  mppoq  in 
the  codices)  is  explained  by  Liddell  and  Scott  as  *  a  pit, 
especially  for  keeping  com  in,'  and  it  is  generally  held 
to  be  the  name  of  the  underground  caves  in  which 
the  Thracians  kept  their  corn ;  and,  to  judge  from  the 
extant  passages,  which  bear  on  the  word,  the  atpoi  seem  to 
have  been  confined  to  Thrace,  and  the  word  used  only  to 
designate  the  Thracian  pits.     Demosth.,  Xlc/oc  rwv  Iv  Xtpp, 

100,  26,  says,  virip  Si  twv  ptKivQ)v  Kai  twv  oXvpiov  tCjv  iv  ro7c 
Opipctoig  (TipoiQ  iv  rt^  ^apaOpt^  \eipaZuv.  •  The  Emperor  Julian 
has  in  a  letter  irtog  plv  KaXiLg  i\H  ripag  pev  iv  Qpij^Ky  Siayuv 
Koi  Totg  ivravOa  aipoiq  iy\kipaZHv-  (He  evidently  had  De- 
mosthenes' words  in  mind.)  Varro  mentions  tripot  as 
peculiar  to  Thrace  and  to  Cappadocia.  The  comedian 
Anaxandrides,  in  a  fragment  where  he  makes  fun  of  the 
marriage  of  Iphikrates  with  a  daughter  of  Kotys,  king 
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of  Thrace,  says,  that  among  the  wedding  presents  is  to 
be  fioXfitov  re  aipov  Su)d6Kainixvv.  In  all  these  places  the 
mpot  are  spoken  of  with  contempt,  as  Thracian  and  as 
poor  wretched  pits. 

Now,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century  they  were  not  only  not  confined  to  the  barbarians, 
but  used  by  the  most  civilised  of  the  Greeks — a  hundred 
years  before  Demosthenes  delivered  the  speech  in  which 
the  words  quoted  above  occur.  This  interesting  fact  is 
proved  by  the  Eleusinian  Inscription,  which  I  have  de- 
scribed above,  whose  date,  as  I  have  said,  is  446  B.C.,  or 
thereabouts — not  later.  In  this  document  it  is  directed, 
oltcoSojuritrai  mpoifc  TpuQ  ^E\tv<nvi  for  the  reception  of  the 
first-fiiiits  which  were  to  be  brought  in  for  the  two  god- 
desses, worshipped  with  such  peculiar  solemnity  at  Eleusis. 
The  word  olicoSoinriaat  proves,  moreover,  that  the  Attic  mpol 
were  not  rudely-dug  pits,  or  hewn-out  caves,  but  regular 
granaries  but'U  underground ;  that  their  construction  re- 
quired expense  is  shown  by  the  following  clause  which 
decrees  that  money  is  to  be  paid  therefor,  awo  rov  apyvplov 

TOV  TOiv  0601V. 

In  the  passage  of  Demosthenes,  then,  Qpaicloic  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  along  with  mpoiQ  to  express  the  meaning 
required.  Late  writers,  judging  from  such  passages  as 
these,  thought  that  the  use  of  mp6^  for  *  corn-pit'  had 
never  extended  beyond  Thrace.  That  it  is  a  foreign  word, 
probably  Thracian,  and  that  these  corn-pits  were  primarily 
a  peculiarity  of  that  country,  is  beyond  dispute;  hence, 
it  is  evident  that  this  method  of  preserving  grain  was 
introduced  into  Attica  from  Thrace,  and  improved  upon 
by  the  Athenians ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  Thracian 
Eumolpos  having  been  created  (epo^avrcc  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian worship  by  Erechtheus,  its  founder,  points  signi- 
ficantly to  a  very  early  introduction  of  the  mpol  for  special 
religious  purposes. 
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III.— The  Kolakretai. 

On  the  functions  of  these  ofiBcers  the  Eleusinian  In- 
scription throws  new  light.  That  they  had  originally  the 
management  of  all  financial  affairs,  till  the  time  of  Kleis- 
thenes,  that  he  transferred  these  offices  to  the  Apodektai, 
leaving  with  the  Kolakretai  only  the  duty  of  providing 
the  meals  in  the  Prytaneion;  and  finally,  that  Perikles, 
in  instituting  the  pay  of  the  Dikastai,  assigned  to  the 
Kolakretai  the  office  of  paying  them  (cf.  Arist.  Wasps^  693, 
724J — all  this  we  knew  already.  But  in  the  51st  line  of 
the  Eleusinian  Inscription  we  find  that  the  Kolakretai 
are  to  supply  the  money  for  buying  and  erecting  two 
slabs  on  which  a  public  decree  was  to  be  inscribed,  oJ  81 
KhiXoKpirai  i6vTU}v  to  apyvpiov.  This  proves  that  they  had 
some  part  in  the  financial  affairs  in  446  B.C. ;  and  it  seems 
probable  that  Perikles,  at  the  time  of  his  reforms,  gave 
them  some  other  duties  connected  with  the  state-money  as 
well  as  that  of  paying  the  Dikastai,  and  so  revived  the 
office  of  K(i>XaK/o€ry)c  from  the  comparative  unimportance  in 
which  it  had  been  placed  by  Kleisthenes,  and  in  which 
it  had  remained  since  his  time. 

In  his  long  and  learned  discussion  on  this  interesting 
Inscription,  H.  Sauppe  has,  curious  to  say,  taken  no  note 
of  this  point. 


I  add  a  few  Notes  on  Herodqtus  and  Euripides  : — 

I.  Herodotus  iv.  153.  Bripaloiai  Si  eaSa  aSeXtpiov  re  air 
oSeX^eov  rrifiiTHv  waXd^  Xayxavovra  kqI  otto  riov  \wpiav 
awavTU)v  iirra  iovrwv  avSpaCy  uvai  Si  atjitwv  koI  fiyefnoua  kqI 
fiaatXia  Barroi;.  ovroi  Sfj  (jriXXovai  Sio  iriVTrfKOvrlpovQ  ig 
rfiv  nXariav. 
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It  is  evident  that  Herodotus  mentioned  the  number 
of  men  who  were  sent  out  to  found  Kyrene,  or  he  would 
not  have  used  the  word  avS/9ac>  which  thus  by  itself  is 
de  trop.  Stein  saw  this,  and  says  in  his  note,  that  the 
number  of  the  men  "  ist  hinter  avSpac  ausgefallen,  lasst 
sich  aber  ziemlich  genau  aus  den  zwei  Funfzigruderem 
schliessen,  deren  jeder  etwa  80  Mann  fasste  (vii.  184.  15)." 
Now,  in  vii.  184,  we  find  that  Herodotus,  in  reckoning  the 
total  number  of  men  in  all  the  penteconteroi  of  Xerxes* 
force,  takes  80  as  the  average  number  in  each,  saying  that, 
in  some  there  were  more,  but  in  others  less.  We  should 
expect  to  find  that  ships  sailing  to  found  a  colony 
peaceably  would  be  filled  with  a  larger  crew  than  ships 
going  on  a  war-expedition,  any  moment  liable  to  be 
engaged  in  a  sea-fight,  where  lightness  of  fireight  would 
be  important.  Hence  I  think  Stein  wrong  in  limiting 
the  number  to  80  in  each.  I  would  suggest  to  read  avSpac 
SiriKoaiovQy  C,  the  symbol  for  200,  having  fallen  out  after 
the  last  letter  of  ivSpag.  We  have  thus  a  number  more 
likely  to  be  fixed  upon  for  a  colony  than  160  or  there- 
abouts. 

2.  In  Eurip.  IpA.  in  TauriSy  1 1 1 7,  we  have  the  words — 

Z^tiXovd  arav  Sea  irai/roc  SvffSalfJLOv*  {a)f 

where  the  chorus,  Iphigeneia's  faithful  finends,  are  speak- 
ing and  are  the  subject  {iyw)  of  Z^\ov<ray  while  arav  refers 
to  Iphigeneia's  misfortunes.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  envying  their  mistress's  calamity,  and  so  Nauck 
writes  "  arav  absurdum,"  and  proposes  aiOt ;  Koechly  pro- 
poses aloavy  both  of  which  give  very  poor  sense.  Monk's 
Kn\ov<ra  rap,  though  less  change,  is  not  satisfactory.  All 
three  have  assumed  the  corruption  to  be  in  arav,  but  I 
find  the  difficulty  in  Zn^ov<r\  which  in  any  case  is  quite 
inappropriate.     Read  'lAOYC',  and  we  have  good  sense; 
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the  chorus  has  witnessed  Iphigeneia's  misfortunes  from 
beginning  to  end.  In  the  corresponding  line  in  the 
Strophe  we  have  Sa<ttvav  answering  to  ISova, 

3.  Frag,  362  {'EpBxOtvg)f  1.  3^y  rfiv  ovk  i/uifiv  irXfiv  ijivaei 
Swato  Kopriv.  A  syllable  is  wanting.  Nagel  proposed  the 
makeshift  c/u^v  o5v.  Read  itXfiv  ^  i^vauy  a  redundancy 
which  an  ignorant  scribe  might  easily  omit. 

4.  Frag.  889  (Incertae  Fab.),  1.  4,  we  have  iravrtov  ^Sicrroc 
l^v  dvnrolgy  purposing  to  be  an  anapaestic  line.  Nauck  wishes 
to  transpose  Ovriroig  between  navrdjv  and  ^Scoroc-  It  seems 
to  me  more  probable  that,  a  word  having  dropped  out 
after  navrwvy  OvtitoXq  was  added  by  a  copyist  to  complete 
the  line.  I  read  ttANTQN  AAAQN  ^Siarog  t^u,  an  instance 
of  an  ordinary  Greek  idiom. 

JOHN  B.  BURY. 
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A  FRAGMENT  OF  EURIPIDES. 

READERS  of  Hermathena  who  have  not  seen  the 
tract  of  M.  Weil  {[/n  papyrus  ttUdit  de  la  btblio- 
thhque  de  M.  A  mbroise  Firmin-Didot.  Nouveaux  Fragments 
d'  Euripide  et  d*  autres  pontes  grecSy  publih  par  M.  Henri 
Weil.  Paris f  1879)  will  meet  with  interest  the  (supposed) 
fragment  of  Euripides,  recently  discovered  on  an  Egyptian 
papyrus  of  the  second  century  before  Christ.  I  give  the 
verses  as  edited  by  M.  Weil,  reading  avntwoifu  for  ayrci- 
TTatfii  in  lOy  and  KaXJic  for  KdKwg  in  37,  both  emendations  of 
Cobet : — 

EYPiniAOY. 

*0  irdrtpf  IxPVy  M^  ^^  ^^  \6yov%  Xcyca, 
rovrov9  Xcyciv  (re*  kox  yap  dpfi6i€i  ^povciv 
ak  fiSiXXov  ij  *fik  koi  Xcyciv  oirov  ri  Set. 
^ci  8*  d^fca9  XoiTTov  iar  i(ra>s  ifi.k 
5  iK  Tfj^  Avdyicvfi  rd  yc  SUai*  avrvp^  Xcyciv. 

'Efccivos  ci  fiiv  fUi^ov  rfSitcijK€  ri 
ovK  ifi^  irpo(n^K€i  Xapfidv€iv  rovrwv  Suctgv. 
ci  ^  c2s  Ifi^  -^/idfynjKW  atxrSifrOai  fjA  3ci. 
dXX'  dyvooi  8^  rv;(ov  {/(ria^  dtf^piav  fya>. 
1 0  ravT*  OVK  Av  Sarrtiiroifu'  fccuroi  y\  «[)  irarcp, 

Ci  r2XXa  Kpivciv  ^oriv  dvoi;rov  yuv^ 
ircpi  rwv  y'  ^avr^  wpayfidrwv  Unas  ^povci. 

loTo)  8*  S  fiovXtf  rovro  ri  /i'  dSiKcc,  Xcyc. 
Icrr*  dv8pi  kcu  ywaiKi  fcci/icvos  vdfu>s 
1 5  rtp  fikv  8ia  TcXovs  $v  l;(Ci  arcpyciv  dci, 

rji  0  otr  av  opccTK];  ravopi  ravr  avrqv  ttoiciv. 
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ycyovcv  cfccivo?  ci$  ^'  otov  ti^iowy 
ifjLol  S*  dpcaicct  irav^  &  icdicciV<^,  wartp, 

'AAA*  Iot'  ^/AOi  ficv  xpn/icrro^,  "qvopriKt  8c. 
20  <ru  3'  dv8pi  /!,',  <tf9  <^i79,  €ic3i<S(i>9  vvv  TrXovaup, 

iva  firj  Karaito  rov  )3iov  Kvirovfiivvj. 

Kol  wov  Toaavra  yjrfuJua.T'  tcrrivy  5  vdT€p, 

&  fiaSXov  dv3po9  cv<^pav€i  trapovra  fi€; 

ij  7ro>9  3tic(uov  corriv  ^  icaX(i)9  ^ov 
25  ra>v  /th'  dyajOwv  /ac  to  fL€po9  a>v  c7;(€v  Xap€iv, 

rov  awairopTjOrjvai  Sk  fi^  \ap€LV  fi€pos ; 

Ocp*  ^v  8'  6  vvv  /&€  \afifidv€iv  /acAAoiv  dn/p 
(S  /A^  ycvoiro,  Zcv  ^iX*,  orS'  larrai  wore 
ovK  olH'  OtXownfs  ov8k  8vv<Lfi€vrjs  c/aov), 
30  17V  ovro9  a^i9  dfirofiaXy  rrfv  ovcLaVf 

Mpiff  fJL€  Scixrcts  dySpi;  ic^r'  cav  ?raXiv 

CICCrV09  €TCp<p;   p-^Xpi  TTO&OV  T^V  T^9  TV;(179, 

fl-drcp,  (<rv)  Xi;i/rce  ^rcipav  cv  r(u/Li^  )3i<^  ; 
or  ^v  ryo)  ir(U99  totc  <r  cxp^*'  i>7T<**'  <fw>i 
35  o[v3p'  ^  fic  3(ikrce9*  <r^  yap  ^v  t6$^  aLp€<n^' 

eirci  8'  dira^  8€3o)ica9)  ^3i;  '<rriv,  Trarcp, 
cfiov  (Ticoirciv  Tovr'.  €(Korai9,  fi.^  yap  xaXSi^ 
Kpivcur*  ifiavrrj^  rov  ISiov  fiXdil/m  fiCov, 

Tavr*  iarCv'  «<rrc  /ai;  /ac,  irpo9  r^9  'Eorria9, 
40  dfl'Oarrcp^oT/s  dv3po9  <p  o*vv<^icio'a9. 

Xdpiv  BiKoCav  KoX  ffuXdvBpayiroVy  Trdrtp, 

airca  O'c  ravrqv,  ci  8i  /a^,  oar  ^cv  )3tigi 

irpditi^  h  /SovXci,  r^v  8*  c/x^v  cyo)  TV)(rjv 
44  weipdcrofi'  <U9  3ci^  /x^  /act'  aio^(VKi79,  <^€pc(v. 

Src^ot  MA 

EYPiniAHCCMOAPErATHC. 

This  fragment  has  naturally  attracted  much  attention, 
both  from  its  own  beauty  and  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
unanimously  declared  to  be  the  work  of  Euripides.  M. 
Weil  ascribes  it  to  the  Temenidaey  and  is  supported  by 

VOL  IV.  H 
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F.  Blass  (Rhein.  Mus.  1880,  p.  74).  Th.  Bergk  (Rhein. 
Mus.  1880,  p.  246)  assigns  the  passage  to  the  Cresphontes; 
Theodor  Kock  (Rhein.  Mus.  1880,  p.  264)  to  the  Arche- 
laus ;  and  Cobet  [Mnemosyne^  1880,  p.  56)  looks  for  its 
source  in  some  satyric  drama  of  Euripides.  The  reasons 
for  which  this  fragment  is  held  to  be  the  work  of  Euripides 
are  certainly  strong;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  considera- 
tions of  some  weight,  leading  to  a  different  conclusion, 
have  been  overlooked.  The  reasons  to  which  I  refer  are 
two:  (i).  The  fragment  is  said  to  have  at  its  beginning  the 
word  EYPiniAOY,  as  it  has  at  its  end  undoubtedly  the 
name  EYPiniAHS,  in  the  corrupt  epigraph  EYPiniAHS 
SMOAFETATHS,  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of  the 
letters  which  are  found  in  combination  with  it.  (2).  The 
metre  is  held  to  be  decisive  that  the  fragment  could  not 
belong  to  Comedy,  though  it  is  allowed  that  the  tone  is 
just  such  as  would  lead  us  to  ascribe  the  passage  to  Me- 
nander.  *Enfin/  writes  M.  Weil,  p.  1 1,  *aucun  mot  ne  sort 
du  genus  tenuCy  du  ton  de  la  conversation  ais6e  et  attique, 
celui  qui  fait  le  charme  des  plus  beaux  morceaux  de  M^- 
nandre.  Cela  est  vrai ;  mais  il  y  a  une  raison  p6remptoire 
qui  nous  interdit  de  penser  k  une  com6die.  La  facture 
des  vers  n'est  pas  celle  des  pontes  comiques :  aucune  des 
libert6s  qui  charact6risent  le  trim^tre  de  la  com6die  ne  se 
rencontre  dans  notre  morceau.  Pour  ne  parler  que  de  ce 
qu'il  y  a  de  plus  saillant,  on  n'  y  voit  nuUe  part  un  ana- 
peste  en  dehors  du  premier  pied;  et,  dans  un  morceau 
d'une  si  grande  6tendue,  ce  seul  argument  suffit  pour 
exclure  I'id^e  qu'il  soit  tir6  d'une  com6die.'  So  Cobet 
[Mnemosyne,  1 880,  p.  60)  allows  that  the  tone  is  essentially 
that  of  Comedy,  'idem  iisdem  verbis  Menander  dicere 
potuisset';  but  adds,  *sed,  ut  Weilius  avavnXlKrw^  de- 
monstravit,  Tragici  poetae  haec  esse  numeii  declarant.' 
He  assigns  the  fragment  to  some  satyric  drama  of  Eu- 
ripides, but  he  founds  his  theory  solely  on  the  want  of 
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elevation  in  the  tone :  *  plane  sunt  sermones  repentes  per 
humum'  As  far  as  the  metre  is  concerned,  he  would 
allow  a  genuinely  tragic  origin  for  it,  as  do  the  eminent 
scholars  to  whom  I  have  already  referred. 

Now,  as  so  much  has  been  made  to  rest  on  the  metre, 
it  is  worth  while  to  point  out  that  the  verses,  as  they 
stand,  after  passing  through  the  crucibles  of  so  many  de- 
servedly celebrated  foreign  critics,  still  present  a  metrical 
phenomenon  which  is  incompatible  with  the  theory  that 
they  ever  formed  part  of  a  tragedy.    In  v.  10 — 

tout'  ovk  4v  dyrtCiroifir  koItoi  y*  S  irdrtp — 

there  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  pause ;  and  the  verse  is 
evidently  sound,  and  in  no  way  lend$  itself  to  emenda- 
tion. But  a  violation  of  the  pause^  is  quite  as  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  a  tragfic  origin  as  the  occurrence  of  an  anapaest 
after  the  first  foot.  Moreover,  I  think  it  will  be  admitted 
by  everyone  who  has  an  ear,  that  we  have  an  anapaest  in 
the  fourth  place  in  v.  32,  though  of  course  the  verse  may 
be  forced  into  conformity  with  tragic  usage.  But  everyone 
accustomed  to  tragic  rh3rthm  will  feel  that  the  verse  was 
written  to  be  scanned 

iicci  I  vos  hi  I  pif  iA.€\  I  pi  irocov  |  t^v  nys  |  it^s  |  , 

and  not 

•    ^iccc  I  vos  M  I  pif  fiixpi  I  ir6<rov  \  ic.r.X., 

though  the  latter  scansion  is  of  course  possible. 

But  to  return  to  the  first  ground  on  which  scholars 
have  agreed  that  the  fragment  is  Euripidean.    They  have 

^  One  must  not  be  surprised  tliat  a  This  English  discovery  has  failed  to 

violation  of  the  pause  stiould  be  over-  take  root  on  the  Continent.    Though 

looked  by  foreign  scholars,  however  fully  owning  the  absolute  truth  and 

eminent,  when  we  remember  that  the  importance  of  the  Porsonian  canon, 

iDustrious  Madvig,  in  the  first  volume  foreign   philologers   often    forget    to 

of  his  Adversaria  Critical  proposed  to  apply  it  in  practice, 
read  in  Aesch.  Agam,  1196— 

H  2  -       • 
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agreed  in  reading  EYPIfllAOY  at  the  head  of  the  piece. 
Now,  a  careful  study  of  M.  Weil's  facsimile  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  lead  one  to  this  conclusion.  I  fancy  that  M. 
Weil,  seeing  that  the  corrupt  letters  at  the  end  of  the 
piece,  whatever  they  may  mean,  certainly  include  the  name 
EYPiniAHS,  leaped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  name  at 
the  top  must  certainly  be  that  of  Euripides  also.  But 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  letters  at  the  end  may  have 
no  reference  to  the  fragment  after  which  they  stand,  but 
may  refer  to  another  extract,  really  Euripidean,  which  the 
scribe  intended,  but  ultimately  failed,  to  commit  to  writing. 
The  letters  at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  EYPIfllAOY,  are  extremely  obscure. 
For  the  termination  -ICIOY  or  -KIOY  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  attempt  deciphering  the 
name  without  an  inspection  of  the  second  MS.  which 
exists  (see  Weil).  These  letters  represent,  perhaps,  not  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  the  piece,  but  of  the  speaker  of  the 
verses.  It  has  been  pointed  out  how  closely  the  passage 
resembles  StichuSj  Act.  I. ;  and  it  is  possible  that  Plautus 
there  used  this  very  piece.  The  fragment  before  us  might 
have  been  the  words  of  some  Greek  Pinacium;  and  this 
hypothesis  gains  a  strong  confirmation  if,  as  Cobet  thinks, 
the  fragment  is  not  one  connected  piece,  but  contains  only 
the  views  of  the  girl,  the  arguments  of  her  father  in  answer 
being  designedly  omitted.  In  that  case  nothing  would  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  lines  should  have  prefixed  to 
them  the  name,  not  of  the  poet  who  wrote,  but  of  the 
character  who  spoke  them.^ 

^  Dr.  Maguire  reminds  me  that  it  y^  Soiccii','  «.  r.  X.     Hence,  if  we  have 

was  the  habit  of  antiquity  to  indicate  a  here  only  the  girPs  view  of  the  ques- 

passage  referred  to,  not  by  the  name  of  tion,  it  is  probable  that  the  scribe  to 

the  poet,  but  of  the  character  prominent  whom  we  owe  the  piece  would  have 

in  the  passage.    The  comment  of  the  prefixed  her  name,   not  that    of  the 

Scholiast  on  jcot*  AiVx^ov»  Rep.  361  poet,  to  the  extract.    Tac,  Dial.  37. 

.B|  .is  ^&x^\Q\t  i%  *Afi^iapdov    '  0^  calls  the  Philippics  Antonius. 
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As  to  the  tone,  everyone  will  agree  with  Cobet  that  it 
is  non-tragic ;  so  also  is  the  metre  as  it  stands,  though  the 
metre  would  admit  the  hypothesis  that  the  source  of  the 
extract  is  a  satyric  drama.  The  Cyclops  contains  both 
anapaests  after  the  first  foot,  and  violation  of  the  pause : 
this,  however,  is  irrelevant,  for  Cobet  pronounces  for  a 
satyric  origin  solely  on  account  of  the  tone;  as  far  as 
the  metre  goes,  he  would  admit  the  verses  to  belong  to 
a  tragedy.  But  the  phraseology  is  also  un-tragic,  e.  g. 
Tv-^^pv  V.  9,  which  is  found  in  Menander,  i^iro/ovifce,  <n;vairo- 
pnOnvaiy  w.  19,  26,  in  the  sense  of  "to  be  in  money 
difficulties,"  irphq  rfig  'Eariagy  V.  39.  Finally,  as  to  the  tone, 
will  anyone  but  M.  Cobet  (who  of  course  is  instar  multo- 
rum)  say  that  it  resembles  satyric  drama  more  than  it 
resembles  tragedy  ?  To  me  the  fragment  reads  more  like 
the  Ehctra  than  the  Cyclops^  but  seems  to  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  Menander. 

The  question  then  resolves  itself  into  this.  The 
passage  is  ascribed  to  Euripides — (i)  because  the  frag- 
ment is  supposed  distinctly  to  claim  him  as  the  author; 
(2)  because  the  metre  is  not  that  of  comedy.  Now, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  we  have  not  the 
unequivocal  testimony  of  the  fragment  to  its  Euripidean 
origin.  And  I  have  shown  that  it  contains  (certainly)  one 
violation  of  the  pause,  and  (most  probably)  an  anapaest 
after  the  first  foot.  Is  it  impossible  that  a  comic  piece  of 
44  lines  should  present  so  few  deviations  from  tragic 
usage?  I  answer,  that  such  a  phenomenon  is  undoubt- 
edly rare,  but  not  unexampled.  On  turning  to  Meineke's 
Comic  FragmentSy  vol.  iv.,  which  contains  the  fragments 
of  the  New  Comedy,  I  find  that  few  of  the  fi-agments  are  as 
long  as  the  one  before  us ;  and  that,  as  a  rule,  an  extract 
of  the  same  length  contains  half  a  dozen  violations  of 
tragic  usage ;  but  I  find  that  the  longest  fragment  in  the 
volume — a  remnant  of  the  SYNTPO^OI  of  Damoxenus — 
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in  68  lines  does  not  afford  a  single  instance  of  an  anapaest 
after  the  first  foot,  except  in  v.  13  : 

/x^  ArjfjLOKpiTov  Tc  TTOKra  Siovcyvwicora  ; 

and  this  verse  would  stand  good  in  tragedy,  which  admits 
an  anapaest  in  the  case  of  a  proper  name.  A  needless 
conjecture  of  Dobree  would  introduce  an  anapaest  in  the 
2nd  foot  in  V.  44,  but  the  MSS  give  the  verse  fi-ee  firom  any 
infringement  of  tragic  law.  This  fragment  has  a  violation 
of  the  pause  in  v.  31;  but  no  other  in  the  whole  piece, 
unless  we  read  unnecessarily  with  Meineke  against  the 
MSS,  ovTto  avvSoKtl  for  ofiro;  <roi  Sokh  in  v.  67.  Here,  then, 
we  have  in  an  undoubtedly  comic  piece,  of  considerably 
greater  length,  a  considerably  greater  conformity  to  tragfic 
metre  than  meets  us  in  the  fragment  of  the  papyrus  which, 
on  metrical  grounds  alone,  has  been  so  universally  ascribed 
to  a  tragic  poet. 

It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  tone  and  language 
of  the  piece  shows  it  not  to  be  by  Euripides  or  any  tragic 
poet,  even  in  a  satyric  play ;  that  the  versification  happens 
to  be  exceptionally  dignified,  but  does  not  warrant  us  in 
bringing  in  a  verdict  contradicted  by  the  whole  tone  and 
character  of  the  passage ;  that  the  Euripidean  authorship 
would  never  have  been  admitted  but  that  the  fragment  is 
supposed  itself  to  testify  (which  I  submit  that  it  does  not) 
unequivocally  to  its  Euripidean  origin ;  and  that  nothing 
but  most  unequivocal  testimony  ought  to  justify  us  in 
admitting  a  piece  so  redolent  of  the  New  Comedy  within 
the  precincts  of  Tragedy ;  or  of  Satyric  Drama,  which  did 
not  deal  with  the  realism  of  everyday  life,  but  presented 
fanciful  burlesques  of  tragic  themes. 

I  add  the  recently  discovered  fragment  from  the  Mela- 
nippe.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Euripidean 
origin  of  this  piece,  for  w.  15-18  are  quoted  by  Stobaeus, 
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Flor.  86.  9,  as  coming  from  the  lAAavlintr\  of  Euripides. 
Nor  has  the  fragment  anything  in  it  inconsistent  with  its 
Euripidean  authorship.  The  passage  does  not  possess  the 
intrinsic  merit  of  the  other  fragment,  but  will  have  an  in- 
terest for  readers  of  Hermathena  who  have  not  yet  seen  it. 
On  V.  9  (B.)  I  think  we  should  certainly  read  tvXtlpLn^  for 
i\lpu^.  Eg3rptian  scribes  constantly  confound  i  and  ci.  In 
V.  7  XcXfi/i/ilvoi  appears  as  XcXi/ujuli/o^.  Other  characteristic 
errors  are  confusions  between  i\  and  e,  w  and  o,  S  and  r, 
arising*  no  doubt,  from  an  insensibility  to  the  difference 
in  sound  between  these  letters.  The  fragment  is  written 
on  the  two  sides  (A.  and  B.)  of  a  leaf,  which  has  been  torn 
obliquely  from  right  to  left.  Hence  the  first  half  fails  in 
the  last  words  of  the  verses;  the  second  half  fails  in 
the  first  words.     I  give  the  text  as  restored  by  Weil : — 

A. 

(ArrEAOS)   —  —  —   — 

rk  ^v  6  [rv<li\bv  roSc  j3cXo9  /aJc^cU  ifioi, 
vts  8'  oIk  i<l}(uv6fua'0af  alya  3'  cf^o/icv, 
wp6cr(ii  irpo9  avrov  iraXtv  virwrrpi^a^  iroSa 
X^P^  &po/ia(av,  Srjp*  IXccv  irp6$vfio^  a>v, 
5  fiof  Se.  icdv  r^3'  i$€ff>aiv6fA€<r9a  Stf 

6p0o<rT<MB6vf  X6y\cu^  hrtlyovri^  ifiov^ov, 
ro>  8*  c2(ri8($Krc  hvTrrvxov  Otiow  Kdp\ja. 
^a-Orja-av,  ctirov  ff  **  cla,  (rv\Xdfi€<r$'  e[ypa[9, 
Kctipov  yhp  ^#cc^*"  ov8*  vwawrrcvov  [8oA.ov, 
lo  <^cXcav  vpofrurmsv  c2(ro/>o>vrcs  ^[/A/xara. 

ol  8'  ck  T^v  avTOV  iriTvXov  ^€iy[ov  8opo9, 
irirpoi  T  Ix^pow  )(€pfjLa&€S  6^  '^[^fuov  trdpOf 

iK€i$€V,  Oi  8'  iK€l$€V'    0)9  8*  jf€[l  fia')(7) 

0*1717  T*  d<^'  ripMiVy  yKcupuravT[c  8^  to  irav 
15  Xcyovtrt  "  firfrpbs  2»  Ka<riyio7[TOi  ^IXyi^ 

rC  Spar  ;  aTroKTciVovTc?  o[v9  ^kktt'  €;(p^i' 
<liu}pa<r$€'  TTpos  ^cwv,  8/)aT[€  firjSajJiws  TaSc.'' 
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20  Kov  Set  Tvpayv[^a  fnajfwrpa  Jtcu  OpowmK  Kparaw 

wptafieT  €xoyT[^a^  SvoycvcTs  rinf  cvycywr. 
K&r€iTa  8*  ci?     —     —     — 
,v  X^fifi'  ixo     —     —     — 


^5 


B. 


hr^Xi  T  €19  y^K  [tov  )8iok  t'  dJ^ctjXero' 
^fuiiv  8'  i\u>p€i  KtiH^  irpos  yaZay  fi€Xrf. 
S]voiv  8*  d&€\if>oiv  croiv  rov  av  V€vn€pc¥ 
^JtXI?  'rXarccigi  avoiffovta  8i*  ^ixitos 

5  irourjas  Scdkc  vcpr^pots  icaAov  v€Kp6y 

Boui>]r<^,  S<nr€p  rov  irptv  cktccvcv  PaXtay, 
K&irr€v]0€V  '^fJL€i^  oi  XcXci/ificKOi  tlnXav 
Sau'a'ov]  woS*  SXXoi  SiXXoa^  cixo/acv  ffnTfj' 
cZSov  8i  r]ov  /Acv  c^pcos  vXifiM  4>ofi'g 

I O  ic^^cvjro,  rov  8c  ircvKiVcDV  ^o>v  liri* 

01  8*  CCS  ^opjayyas  8vvov,  oI  8*  vv^  cvcriciovs 
TrcTpou?  #ca]^ov'  tw  8*  optavr*  ovk  rf^iovy 
SovXjovs  ^ovc[vciv  ^<uryavoi$  cXcv^^iois. 
rot<£v8c  fjLotpav  a'^wv  KouriyvrJTwy  «cXvct9. 

1 5  fya>  fi^  olrv  ovic]  oIS'  or(k>  cricoircrv  ;(pca>v 

T^  cvycvctav*  to]vs  yaf>  dvSpciovs  ^ixrtv 
Kot  rov9  8ticatov9  ra>]v  iccvcov  So^aa-fudriav, 
K&y  &rt  8oi;Xfi>v,  cvycv^cor^xn;?  Xcyai. 

(XO.)  aloi^  KiKpavTcu.  fuydXa  wposi]  kokoi^  fcoicd, 

20  ov8'  rfioiktirff  dycovt  8voTv];(Ci  8d/toi9, 

8uro'ciyv  dJ&tk^iSiV  fiopov  dUcovojvrcs  adOw. 

(0EANO)         _     —     —     _     cv^irtScuv 

—  —     —     —     Tou  fLcya 

—  —     —     —     (U  ^c- 

ROBERT  YELVERTON  TYRRELL. 
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ETYMOLOGICAL    NOTES    ON    LIDDELL    AND 

SCOTT'S    LEXICON. 

THE  object  of  the  following  Paper  is  to  point  to  a 
number  of  erroneous  statements  on  etymology 
occurring  in  the  Lexicon  of  Liddell  and  Scott.  The  spirit 
in  which  I  have  undertaken  this  oflB.ce  will  not  be  mis- 
conceived by  those  who  remember  what  I  said  respecting 
that  Lexicon  in  a  former  article  (Hermathena,  vol.  i. 
p.  410).  The  opinion  there  expressed,  that  it  is  *a  work 
of  which  English  scholarship  may  well  be  proud,'  I  still 
entertain.  But  precisely  because  it  is  the  best  Greek 
Lexicon  in  our  language,  and  is  likely  long  to  remain 
so,  it  is  desirable  that  scholars  should  assist  in  removing 
the  blemishes  which  here  and  there  disfig^e  it:  *naevos 
in  corpore  pulchro.'  Whilst  I  advise  every  student  to  prize 
his  Liddell  and  Scott,  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  entering,  in  his  copy  of  the  book,  the  sub- 
stance of  the  following  notes,  will  thereby  increase  its  value 
in  a  small,  indeed,  but  yet  appreciable,  degfree.  It  will  be 
observed  that  I  have  commented  on  no  statement  which, 
though  open  to  exception,  can  be  regarded  as  capable  of 
defence,  or  admitting  of  a  reasonable  difference  of  opinion : 
my  strictures  all  relate  to  assertions  which  are  undeniably 
wrong.  I  am  far  from  having  exhausted  the  list  of  such 
errors  in  the  Lexicon,  but  I  think  the  gravest  ones  are, 
most  of  them,  included  in  my  catalogue. 

I.  aiS.     This  word  is   said  by  L.  and  S.  to  be  from 
idoGio,     It  is  added — *  the   root   is  perhaps   07- :   cf.   Lat. 
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agtlts'  But,  on  aiaaiOy  that  verb  is  said  to  be  perhaps 
akin  to  aoi,  arifn.  These  discordant  statements  must 
perplex   a    student. 

2.  aXfCT},  *  an  elk/  is  said  to  be  probably  akin  to  IXo^, 
and  O.  H.  G.  elako  is  compared.  Elaho  is,  no  doubt,  the 
Germanic  representative  of  i(XKn>  in  which  the  guttural  is 
radical ;  but  SXa^oc  has  no  connexion  with  either  of  those 
words.     Curtius  compares  SXa^oc  with  IXXc^Cy  lAXcJc- 

3.  a/ioXyoc.  On  this  word  it  is  said  that  Buttmann,  in 
his  Lexilogus,  ^rejects  all  derivations,  from  0/4^701  as 
childish/  making  a/ioXyoc  »  aic/Lin*  But  anyone  who  reads 
Buttmann's  article  will  see  that  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
(and  Lachmann's  also]  that  the  phrase  ei;  o/lcoXycj^  came  to 
mean  Iv  aKfjty  through  the  notion  of  a  fiiU,  swelling  udder, 
and  so  he  does  derive  the  word  from  a/i^yw.  It  is  only  as 
to  the  way  of  connecting  the  idea  of  a^o\y6c  with  that  of 
milking  that  Buttmann  differs  from  the  earlier  etymolo- 
gists. The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  that  ifioXyoc  and 
afiiXyta}  are  not  at  all  cognate. 

4.  avfip.  *The  Greek  root  is  ai/Sp-.'  This  is  of  course 
wrong.  The  slem  is  avep ;  the  S  is  only  euphonically 
inserted  when  that  stem  has  been  shortened  to  avp.  The 
root  is  vip:  indeed  it  is  stated  immediately  after,  in  con- 
tradiction of  what  precedes,  that  the  a  seems  not  to  belong 
to  the  root. 

5.  ao2|^oc  is  said  to  be  '  perhaps  from  a  copuL,  twofiah 
and  vlZ(»»  a,nd  vlvria  are  given  as  having  a  similar  relation 
of  the  dental  and  labial.  But  ivofiai  (cf  sequor)  is  known 
to  be  from  a  root  sak  :  now  it  is  a  law  of  Greek  phonology 
that  Z  cannot  originate  from  a  sharp  mute,  and  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  modification  of  auK  to  aay.  N/^cj  implies  a  root 
viyy  which  appears  in  Sanskrit  ni^;  and,  alongside  of  this y 
existed  a  root  vi)3  (cf.  xtV'^/^a),  from  which  viTrroi  was 
formed.  "AoCoc  without  doubt  =  a-68-ioc,  *  fellow-way- 
farer.' 
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6.  aocrmir^p  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  ao^oc*  But  the  aa 
indicates  a  sharp  mute  followed  by  y.  It  is  therefore 
probable  (as  Curtius  thinks)  that  the  original  form  of 
the  word  was  a^aoKry^rtipy  from  the  root  saky  seen  in  Lat. 
sequ-OTy  soC'ius. 

7.  airoXatitai  is  said  to  be  connected  with  \aia  (X&i),  to 
desire.  But  the  latter  word  is  =  Xa(a)(i;;  cf.  Xatrrfiy  Xoa- 
ravQOQy  Goth,  lus-tu-s ;  whilst  avoXavio  has  for  its  root 
XaFy  a  modification  of  \vy  and,  through  XaF  and  Av,  re- 
spectively, is  connected  with  Xifo,  X»jtc>  and  Lat.  lu- 
crum. 

8.  aptidi  is  compared  with  Lat.  haurto.  This  latter  is  a 
difficult  word,  but  it  is  plain  that  the  stem  is  not  haur-y 
but  hau^' ;  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  regard  it  as  cog- 
nate with  apvci;,  even  if  the  initial  h  could  be  explained  on 
that  hypothesis. 

9.  airff\  is  said  to  be  ^perhaps  from  the  same  root  as 
oculusJ  But  the  true  Greek  cognates  of  the  Latin  word 
are  given  under  Si/*. 

10.  ixvri  is  said  to  be  ^  akin  to  x''^^^'  ^^X^^i  Lat. 
lanugo.'  But  is  it  not  apparent  from  the  comparison  of 
\axvn  with  Lat.  lana  (cf.  a/oax-vi|,  ard-nea)  that  the  root  of 
Xax^if  is  Xax  ?  And  how  can  x^cJoc  be  connected  with  that 
root  ? 

11.  fiariw  is  (on  letter  j3)  said  to  be  for  irariw.  But  s.  v. 
it  is  rightly  connected  with  jSafvcu ;  and  on  iraroc  the  quite 
different  relations  of  warlw  are  correctly  given. 

12.  j3lv0oc  is  compared  with  Lat.  fundus.  But  the  two 
words  are  not  cognate.  The  I.  E.  root  of  fiaOvQy  with 
which  filvOog  goes,  had  initial  g  (see  art.  on  jSaduc). 
Furuius  is  really  connected  with  Gr.  nvB-imvy  which,  as 
Grassmann  shows,  had  bhudh  for  its  I.E.  root,  and  there- 
fore originally  began,  not  with  ir,  but  with  0. 

13.  YcXaci)  is  compared  with  Skr.  hldd  (gaudere)  and 
Eng.  glad.     But  the   Greek   representative   of  Skr.   hldd 
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(which  implies  original  initial  gh)  is  Ki-yXa^-a ;  and  the 
notion  of  a  connexion  between  ycAaoi  and  glad  is  at 
variance  with  Grimm's  Law. 

14.  yripvw.  As  related  with  this  word  is  given,  after 
Curtius,  Skt.  gtr  (vox);  and  with  this  is  compared  the 
English  cry.  But  cry  is  not  Grermanic :  it  is  Fr.  crter^ 
which,  as  Prov.  crt'dar,  Span,  gritar^  show,  comes  from 
Lat.  quirtlare, 

15.  yXavKOQ  is  s.  V.  said  to  be  from  the  'root  [?]  Aaoi, 
to  see,  y\avfjatoj  Acticracn,  Actiicocy  Lat.  luceo^  luXy  y  being 
dropped.'  But  the  root  iuk  is  most  widely  diffused 
through  the  Indo-European  family,  appearing  in  Sanskrit 
and  Zend  (in  the  form  ruk),  in  Latin,  Gothic,  a^^d  O.  H. 
German,  Eccl.  Slavonic  and  Lithuanian,  and  in  Irish,  and 
in  none  of  them  is  a  trace  of  an  original  initial  y.  A(vicoc» 
luceOy  lux,  and  probably  Aci/craii;,  must  therefore  be  joined  ; 
and  from  this  group  that  of  yXauacrai,  yXavKogy  yXav^y  must 
be  kept  apart.  rAiji/n,  yA^i/oc,  and  Aa/iTrw  are  also  wrongly 
referred  to  Ad(i>,  which,  if  all  that  is  said  about  it  be  correct, 
must  have  had  initial  y;  but  what  evidence  is  there  for 

7X001  or  for  yXafiiru)  f 

16.  Letter  8.  It  is  wrong  to  represent  filySa,  fcpv/3Sa, 
compared  with  filyaj  icpv^a,  as  instances  of  the  *  insertion  of 
8  to  give  a  softer  or  fuller  sound,  like  the  S  in  avSpoQ.' 
Mly-a  and  ^ly-Sa  are  two  different  adverbial  formations 
from  the  same  root :  with  the  latter  cf.  ai/a0av-8a. 

17.  SaTTB^ov  is,  under  eSa^ocy  implied  to  be  from  the  same 
root  as  rair-ijc,  and  is  indeed,  under  rairijc>  said  to  be  prob- 
ably akin  to  that  word ;  but  s.  v.  it  is  stated  to  be  'probably 
from  ZawiSovy  i.  e.  SmircSoi/.'  Both  accounts  cannot  be  right. 

18.  Sao^c  is  compared  with  Aacrioc ;  but  there  is  no 
example  of  the  change  of  d  to  /,  or  vice  versa,  within 
the  limits  of  the  Greek  language. 

1 9.  SciAoc  (on  letter  S)  is  said  to  present  an  instance  of 
A  taking  the  place  of  S,  as  in  lacrtma  for  dacrima.     But  it  is 
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absurd  to  derive  Su\-6g  from  ScfS-oi :  the  radical  part  of 
the  word  is  8«-;  -Aoc  is  suffix  only,  and  X  is  not  sub- 
stituted for  S. 

20.  Scf/ioc  is,  on  letter  8,  identified  with  Lat.  timor. 
But  Greek  8  is  not  represented  by  Latin  /.  The  origin 
of  tt7nor  is  obscure,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  the  m  is 
radical. 

21.  Sci/w.  English  dem  is  compared  with  this  Greek 
verb,  in  violation  of  Grimm's  Law ;  but  the  same  word  is 
rightly  compared  with  r^>fc(i>  s.v.  A  relation  is  affirmed 
between  Sci/ai  and  Sl^a;,  Vv\na ;  but  without  any  grounds  to 
support  it. 

22.  ilXairlvii  is  a  word  whose  origin  is  unknown.  It  is 
misleading  to  give  so-called  *  usual'  derivations  of  it  from 
irlvHv  KQT  ciAaC)  and  from  XaTrro^. 

23.  fiXw.  On  this  word  is  given  the  following  note  : — 
*  With  the  Aeolic  FAXcn,  cf.  Lat.  pello.'  That  is  to  say,  it  is 
implied  (of  course,  wrongly)  that  Latin  p  can  represent  the 
digamma. 

24.  ilfii    The  root  of  dfil  is  said  (can  it  be  by  an  error  of 
the  press  ?)  to  be  «- ;  it  is,  of  course,  really  6<t-. 

25.  cXa^oc  is  s.  V.  compared  with  Germ,  lauferiy  Eng. 
leap.  But  Germ,  f  does  not  correspond  to  Gk.  0,  and  a 
connexion  between  the  words  is  impossible.  It  is  implied 
in  the  article  on  cXa^oc  that,  the  comparison  with  laufen  is 
taken  from  Curtius,  but  that  etymologist  never  made  such 
a  suggestion  ;  he  compares  [h)lau/en  with  Kpaw  in  Kpanrvoq 
(=  icpoir-ii/oc)>  Kapir-aXifio^. 

26.  iXriy  uXrif  is  said  to  be  akin  to  aiXagy  (rcA^i/iy,  and  this 
is  probably  right;  though,  as  Curtius  remarks^  the  rap^ 
prochement  is  not  free  from  difficulties.  *'HA(oc  is  made  one 
of  the  same  set  of  words,  which  again  is  possible,  though 
Curtius  appears  to  be  right  in  tracing  it  to  a  different 
source.  But  how  can  ?A»i,  as  is  here  asserted,  correspond 
to  Germ.  Helle  ? 
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27.  ivipoi.  On  this  word  it  is  said  that  inferus^  &c.',  in 
Latin  comes  from  in^  with  the  digamma  or  F  inserted.  But 
the  digamma  is  very  different  from  /;  and  this  account  of 
inferus  is  erroneous. 

28.  Ivini/ii.  The  root  is  said  to  be  *?w,  or  rather  F/cu.' 
Not  only  is  it  quite  wrong  to  speak  of  ?ai  as  the  root^  but 
if  anything  of  such  a  form  could  be  called  so,  it  ought  to 
be  facii  or  F£a*(i;,  for  ivvvfit  =  Fc<T-i/v-/ii,  or  how  else  can 
i<r-On^  or  vest's  be  explained  ? 

29.  ipiQ  is  treated  as  cognate  with  Lat.  rtxa.  But  the 
guttural  of  the  latter  word  reftites  this  supposition  (though 
Roby  and  others  also  favour  it) ;  the  stem  of  ipig  is  Ipi-, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  8  of  the 
oblique  cases  arose  from  parasitic  y.  There  is,  perhaps, 
a  real  connexion  between  tpiQ  and  Lat.  in-ri'to. 

30.  c/ojOtti.  On  this  word  /olo;  and  pafoi  are  said  to  be 
connected.  But  pla>  is  s.  v.  rightly  compared  with  Skr.  sru^ 
whereas  pofci;  s.  v.  is  said  to  be  *  probably  akin  to  p^yi/v/ui,' 
which,  in  the  article  on  it,  is  spoken  of  as  having  initial 
digamma.  It  is  clear  that  Fpay  cannot  be  cognate  with 
sru. 

31.  Letter  J.  In  the  article  on  this  letter  the  sound  of 
French  /,  as  in  jalousicy  is  treated  as  if  it  were  identical 
with  that  of/  in  Janus  or  jugum. 

32.  Jaw  is,  in  the  same  article,  derived  from  aw,  by  f 
being  supposed  to  be  *  put  before '  the  latter,  *  like  a  mere 
breathing.'  But  Jiw,  in  its  own  place  in  th^  Lexicon,  is 
connected  with  Skt.  jtv. 

33.  iifil  is  said  s.  v.  to  be  *  treated  [by  whom?]  as  0»j/i/, 
with  the  first  letter  omitted,'  and,  in  the  article  on  ^jj/u/,  is 
said  to  be  a  shortened  form  of  the  latter  word ;  but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  compared  (after  Curtius)  with  Skr.  dha^  Lat. 
atOy  ad-ag'tuMy  whereas  ^x\yX  is  compared  with  Skt.  bhd  (see 
0acii). 

34.  O/pw  is  s.  V.  connected  with  Lat.  torreo  and  Eng.  dry\ 
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And  it  is  said  that  ^tlpioqy  mipog  must  belong  to  the  same 
root.  From  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  Curtius  is  intro- 
duced at  the  end  of  this  etymological  note,  it  might  be 
inferred  that  the  assertions  I  have  quoted  are  his  or  in 
accordance  with  his  views :  but  they  are  really  at  variance 
with  his  principles.  He  separates  ripcrofjiaiy  torreo  (I.E.  root 
tars)  altogether  from  0l(i(i> ;  and  brings  the  latter  word  and 
ScipioC)  not  from  the  same,  but  from  two  quite  different 
Indo-European  roots,  viz.,  ghar  and  svar. 

35.  Kunai.'  With  this  word  not  only  rightly  Lat.  fuieSy 
but  wrongly  cubo,  cumbo  are  compared.  The  root  of  KUfiai 
is  Ki  (Skr.  fi) ;  the  root  of  cuioy  cumbo  is  icv0,  seen  in  icv0-oc> 
fcinr-rai. 

36.  jc^pvS  is  said  (on  letter  k)  to  correspond  to  the 
English  herald.  But  herald  is  certainly  not  akin  to  the 
Greek  word ;  for  some  remarks  on  its  origin,  see  heraut  in 
Littr6's  French  Dictionary. 

37.  Kfipvvau}  is  said  (under  that  word)  to  be  *  probably 
akin  to  yiipvcf  ynp^tM).'  But  the  latter  words  must  be  kept 
apart  from  it,  k  not  replacing  7,  or  v.  v. 

38.  K(fii<Tig  is  strangely  said  to  be  akin  to  Lat.  corbis.  It 
is  at  the  same  time  represented  to  be  connected  with  ici;/i/3i}, 
which  word  is  s.  v.  compared  with  irf/3i|,  ici/TreAAov.  Can  it 
be  seriously  asserted  that  corbis  goes  with  these  last  ? 

39.  Kitraog  is  said  to  be  akin  to  i^6c.  But  this  it  is 
impossible  to  believe,  when  we  remember  that  the  latter 
word,  as  Lat.  viscus  indicates,  is  =  Fiaicoc. 

40.  kIw  is  (on  letter  k)  said  to  be  from  ecu  [=  elfii]  by 
prosthesis  of  ic.  But  the  same  word  is  s.  v.  rightly  com- 
pared with  Skr.  f^*(acuere).  These  two  accoimts  cannot 
be  reconciled. 

41.  KotpavoQ  is  compared  (rightly,  it  would  seem,  not- 
withstanding the  diphthong)  with  icvpiog.  But  it  is  said  to 
be  also  akin  to  icapa,  with  which  it  has  really  no  connexion. 
It  is  further  asserted  to  be  the  same  with  rvpawog^  the  latter 
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being  its  Doric  equivalent;  but  r  for  k  is  not  Doric  (see 
Ahrens,  ii.  79),  though  k  for  r  is  found  in  that  dialect  in 
adverbs  of  time,  as  Troica,  aXAoica;  and  the  less  said  in 
a  lexicon  about  the  etymology  of  rvpawog  the  better,  for 
the  origin  of  the  word  is  unknown. 

42.  Kpalvu).  Of  this  the  root  is  said  to  be  icpa,  xpai.  But 
this  is  plainly  wrong — as  much  wrong  as  it  would  be  to 
say  that  the  root  of  j3a(i;a>  is  )3a,  )3ac  (instead  of  fia^  j3ov). 
The  real  root  is  Kpav  (*  weiterbildung '  of  icpa),  kqqIvw  being 

43.  Kpat7rv($c  is  said  to  be  from  apira^oi.  But  k  is 
neither  prefixed  to,  nor  lost  before,  vowels  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words  in  Greek.  Kpanr-vog  (=  K(>air-iBH>c)  and 
icapTT-aXt/uoc  have  nothing  to  do  with  apif-adwy  which  goes 
with  rap'io. 

44.  Kpfivn-  Respecting  this  word,  after  the  correct 
account  of  it,  that,  namely,  which  refers  it  to  ica'pa,  icapi|- 
vov  (*fountain-A^^'),  is  added  as  an  alternative  explana- 
tion, *  or  perhaps  from  pitu.*  This  is  of  course  impossible, 
being  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the  I.  E.  root  of  piw  is 
sru. 

45.  KTHQ.  On  this  word  Lat.  pecten  is  compared  :  why, 
it  is  not  easy  to  see.  It  is  elsewhere  rightly  spoken  of  as 
related  to  pedOy  Gr.  Trlicei;  (see  art.  on  this  last  word). 

46.  Xa/Lciriivi|  is  said  s.  v.  to  be  probably  from  aTr^vii,  with 
A  prefixed.  On  X,  ott^i/t}  is  said  to  be  from  Aa/LC7r?/vn>  by  the 
dropping  of  the  X.  Both  accounts  cannot  be  right,  and  it 
is  in  the  highest  degfree  improbable  that  either  is  so. 
Curtius  connects  air-^i/»j  with  Gk.  oTrrcn,  Lat.  ap-ere, 

47.  XioKw.  This  word  is  for  Xafc-aiccu  (cf.  Lat.  disco  = 
diC'5co)y  and  loquor  is  rightly  compared  with  it.  But  what 
is  meant  by  giving  queror  also  as  cognate  with  the  Greek 
verb  ? 

48.  XcToc*  With  this  word  the  English  level  is  com- 
pared.    But  there  is  no  relation  whatever  between  them. 
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Level  is  from  the  Lat.  Itbella,    Compare  the  French  ety- 
mologists on  the  origin  of  niveau, 

49.  XfTToc.  On  this  word  it  is  said  that  perhaps  the 
English  salve  comes  from  the  same  root,  Xitt.  This  is  a 
remnant  of  the  erroneous  view  in  the  early  editions,  which 
represented  aXtit^ia  as  fprmed  from  a  *  copulative,'  and  root 
\m.  Copulative  a  =  sa^  but  this  is  not  true  of  the  prothetic 
a,  which  is  the  one  found  in  aAtf^cj.  In  the  same  article 
Lat,  ltqtu>r  is  said  to  be  akin  to  Afiroc,  but,  though  this  is 
phonetically  possible,  the  senses  of  the  words  are  too  diffe- 
rent to  admit  of  their  being  connected. 

50.  Letter  |i.  SpaS  is  said  to  be  =  /Lrupa^.  The  latter 
word  is  not  Greek;  but  L.  and  S.  apparently  mean  that 
Spa?  is  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  Lat.  muSy  murtSy 
by  supposing  a  loss  of  initial  fi.  But  this  is  inconsistent 
with  both  the  accounts  of  vqqK  given  s.  v. :  the  right  one, 
which  compares  it  with  Lat.  sorexy  and  the  wrong  one, 
which  supposes  it  to  be  connected  with  vg, 

51.  /iaAi|.  The  Lat.  dla  is  said  to  be  /lcqAjj  with  the  fi 
thrown  off.  But  axilla  being  the  dimin.  oialay  we  may  infer 
that  ala  «  ax-la;  and  with  this  last  Gr.  aic-x<>c  (=  <5/ioc> 
Hesych.)  and  O.  H.  G.  ahsala  (Achsel)  are  cognate,  as  well 
as,  most  probably,  Lat.  axis  and  Germ.  Achse.  Neither 
fiakti  nor  iiaaxakn  has  anything  to  do  with  ala. 

52.  pLOQTOQy  jSporrfc.  The  true  statement  that  these  words 
have  nothing  to  do  with  /lep,  fiBipofiaiy  is  found  both  in  the 
article  on  /LioprJc  and  that  on  fidpoficu.  Yet  in  the -latter 
article  the  connexion  of  Lat.  ?nors  with  Gk.  fiopog  and  fioXpa 
is  re-asserted. 

53.  viicrap  is  said  to  be  *  usually  derived  from  ve-y  vi>-, 
not,  and  fcraw,  kt^Ivw.*  But  such  an  absurd  etymology 
ought  not  to  appear  in  a  Lexicon  of  our  time  (on  the  vc, 
see  art.  on  viwoStg).  Why  not  admit  that  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  origin  of  the  word  ? 

54.  oioivoc  is  said  to  be  *  properly  a  solitary  or  loneflying 
VOL.  IV.  I 
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bird/  That  explanation  is  given  only  to  supply  a  colour 
for  the  untenable  derivation  from  o7oc.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  word  is  akin  to  avts^  being  «  tfi-«voc: 
cf.  viiM)v6^. 

55.  Ilai;.  The  Lat.  Faunus  is  said  to  be  merely  another 
form  of  the  Greek  name.  Though  this  assertion  has  been 
often  made,  it  is  certainly  wrong.  The  Roman  word  is 
one  too  ancient  and  popular  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  Greek,  and,  even  if  it  were,  all  analogfy  is  against  its 
having,  in  that  case,  taken  such  a  shape.  If  it  were  a 
primitive  Latin  word,  coming  from  the  same  I.  E.  source 
with  Ilai/,  how  could  the  initial  /  or  the  diphthong  be 
explained  ? 

56.  mlpw  is  compared  with  Lat.  veru.  But  Latin  v 
cannot  represent  Greek  v. 

57.  vnna  is  said  to  be  from  *7ra(rxw»  fut.  irriaopuu'  But, 
on  vaaxaoi  the  form  ir/jao/iac,  found  in  a  few  texts,  is  stated 
to  be  *  merely  an  error  of  the  copyists.' 

58.  TTcfXxoc.  Lat.  valgus  and  Engl,  folk  (O.H.G.y&/:) 
are  here  represented  to  be  akin  to  each  other,  and,  through 
the  [supposed]  Cretan  form  irrfAxoc,  to  oxXoc.  Folk  has 
really  nothing  to  do  with  volgus;  its  initial  f  represents 
not  V  but  /;  it  is  cognate  with  ttoX-vc,  po-pul-us^  irX^-Oocy 
ple-bes^  and,  with  them,  goes  back  to  I.  E.  paty  to  fill. 

59.  irrfyroc  is  said  to  be  akin  to  /Sivdoc,  jSafloc,  and  Lat. 
fundus.  It  cannot,  according  to  phonological  law,  be  akin 
to  any  of  them.  *  Perhaps  also,'  it  is  added,  'to  iraroq.* 
With  iraroc  it  is  indeed  possible  that  irovroc  is  cognate,  but 
iraroc  cannot  be  connected  with  /SIvOoc  and  /3a0oc>  nor  with 
fundus. 

60.  iroi/c,  iroS-oc.  To  the  analogues  given  by  Curtius  is 
added,  with  a '  perhaps,'  iraroc-  But  r  cannot  represent  an 
original  d. 

61.  irCpyoc  is  said  to  be  akin  to  Germ.  Burgj  our  burgh. 
But  this   statement  is  at  variance  with  Grimm's  Law. 
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Greek  ir  would  become  f  in  Gothic  and  English.  Burg 
(Goth.  baiirg'S)  is  really  connected, .  through  Gothic  bair- 
gatij  to  guard,  with  (ftpawo)  =  ^paic-^cii. 

62.  priyvvfjLu  This  word  is  said  to  be  *  probably  akin  to 
\jsX,  frioy  friare*  But  the  Latin  word  cannot  be  separated 
from  fricoy  which  is  elsewhere  correctly  said  to  be  con- 
nected with  \oiia  (see  art.  on  this  word). 

63.  p^i  is  said  to  be  connected  with  plwrw.  But  plxf/  is 
also  rightly  compared  with  Lat.  scirpus ;  whilst  (in  art.  on 
Ipdvw)  ptvTta  is  treated  as  cognate  with  pln-cu,  which  (cf. 
Kokavpoxp)  originally  had  initial  v.  These  statements  are 
inconsistent. 

64.  aaAoc  s.  V.  is  said  to  be  connected  with  sahoy  salaXy 
and  to  be  perhaps  akin  also  to  ZaXn,  ZoXoq;  and  from  the 
name  of  Gurtius  at  the  end  of  the  note,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed that  these  statements  were  supported  by  his  authority. 
The  truth  is,  that  for  aXXo/iac  (=  salto)y  ZaXrjy  and  <raXoc> 
Curtius  assigfns  three  different  roots :  a\  (=  sal),  ?ac,  and 
orFa.  Indeed  L.  and  S.  themselves  give,  in  their  articles 
on  iXkofiai  and  ?aXoc>  aX  and  Za  as  respectively  the  roots  of 
these  words. 

65.  ffoTTw.    With  this  word  *  Germ.  SatteUy  our  saddlCy 
are  compared.    But  the  Greek  root  contained  a  guttural, 
cf.  aayii,  and  the  suggested  affinity  is  imag^inary. 

66.  atpv6cj  «irT<Jc  are  said  to  come  from  al/So),  *  through 
p.  pass,  aiasfipaiy  <riai7rraiy  which  however  is  not  in  use.' 
This  is  quite  wrong.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the  change  of 
aifi  to  (TBfi,  though  p  for  /3  before  p  in  the  perfect  (if  that 
tense  existed)  could  not  explain  the  change  of  /3  to  |lc 
before  v  in  the  adjective.  But  to  derive  (TfTrrrfc  from  the 
perf.  pass,  of  aifiu}  is  the  same  error  as  to  derive  oppa  from 
ippaif  instead  of  from  the  root  ow  with  the  suffix  pa.  2e)3- . 
Toc,  from  root  acjS,  becomes  (xcTr-rJc  by  an  ordinary  euphonic 
rule,  and  aifn^-rai  would,  by  the  same  rule,  become  oi-Qiw 
Toi;  but  aiirro^  does  not  come  through  the  perf.  pass. 

I  2 
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67.  (rf/Lc/BAoc  is  said  to  be  probably  akin  to  /uAi,  /3Xitt«: 
how  this  could  be,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand. 

68.  aiinvoQ  is  said  to  be  akin  to  Icr/iocy  which  is  said  s.  v. 
to  be  *prob.  from  J»j/wi.'  But  if  this  latter  derivation  be 
correct,  -a/ioc  must  be  formative  merely,  as  in  0<-a/tioc>  and 
afjL  in  afitivoQ  remains  unexplained. 

69.  afjfia.  The  etymologies,  doubtfully  suggested  for 
this  word,  which  connect  it  respectively  with  Oaaofiai  and 
with  rlQrtiiiy  are  inadmissible,  because  initial  fl  before  a 
vowel  is  not  changed  to  9  except  in  the  Laconian  dia- 
lect. 

70.  oojSlcii  is  explained  as  meaning  *  properly  to  say 
flroi/,  aov  (shoo!  shoo!)  to  a  bird,'  which  would  make  it 
onomatopoetic ;  but  it  is  afterwards  said  to  belong  to  the 
root  [sic]  frivwy  akin  to  0o/3lca,  0l/3o/uai.  How  <nvtD  (root  av) 
and  0c/3o/iac  can  be  connected  does  not  appear;  besides, 
ipifiofiai  is  s.  V.  rightly  compared  with  the  Skr.  bAi,  to  fear, 
with  which,  surely,  <rv  cannot  be  cognate. 

71.  airavig.  This  word  is  said  to  be  akin  to  riiravla  and 
to  i\xi^v(jj.  But  i\x^^^  ^s  ^'  V.  connected  with  ax^v  and  with 
Lat.  egeo;  whilst  i^iravla  is  compared  with  wlvofiat  (in  the 
article  on  the  latter  word).  These  accounts  are  incon- 
sistent, for  wivofiai  and  egeo  cannot  be  akin. 

72.  (nrccpa  is  said  to  be  akin  to  upto;  but  the  words  are 
quite  unconnected.  The  Lat.  sporta  (cf.  <nraprov,  (nrvpfc)  is 
correctly  stated  to  be  cognate  with  <nrM(>a;  now  A^t^  in 
Lat.  is  represented  by  sero.  Will  it  be  held  that  sporta  and 
sero  are  akin  ? 

73-  trrptiKo  is  said  to  have  been  *  originally  the  same 
word  with  rpiina.'  But  this  is  not  so ;  as  is  plain  when  we 
place  side  by  side  arpo^oc,  <rrpoj3fei;,  from  trrpi^pwy  and  tor- 
queoy  which  in  Latin  represents  rplircj.  The  0  of  arpi^uj 
corresponds  to  I.  E.  6A ;  the  ir  of  rplircm  to  I.  E.  k, 

74.  r/poc  is  connected  with  aariip  in  the  article  on  the 
latter  word.    The  same  etymology  is  repeated  under  r/pac, 
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"but  in  that  place  is  added,  *  perhaps  akin  to  ripfia,*  The 
root  of  ripfioy  however,  has  not  initial  5,  and  the  affinities 
of  the  word  are  quite  different  from  those  of  a<rrrip.  Both 
the  statements  respecting  ripa^y  therefore,  cannot  be  right. 
The  root  of  iarfip  is  also  wrongly  said  to  be  aarp-;  the 
stem  is  indeed  aerrcp-,  but  the  root  is  arepy  I.  E.  s^ar, 

75-  rlpriv  is  (on  rplfiw)  connected  with  rdpwy  tero^  and 
also  with  tener.  But  in  etymology,  as  in  radical  signi- 
fication, rlpi|v  and  tener  stand  apart  fi-om  each  other. 
Whilst  the  former  goes  with  rupiDy  terOy  the  latter  is  akin 
to  tenuisy  tendOy  rdpiD. 

76.  TTtpog  is  compared  with  Lat.  *  tuer-i*  [sic].  But  the 
-ert  in  tueri  is  formative,  not  radical ;  and  tuor  is  found 
beside  tiieor.  This  comparison,  therefore,  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. 

77.  riysTia  (root  rcic)  is  s.  v.  compared  with  Engl.  get. 
But  this  connexion  is  phonologically  impossible;  and, 
indeed, /<^/  is,  in  the  article  on  xavSavw,  rightly  compared 
with  that  word  and  with  the  Latin  hendo  (in  praehendo). 

78.  Tpa\vQ  is  s.  V.  said  to  be  ^  akin  to  paaawy  pritT(T(u, 
paxocy  etc'  But  it  has  really  no  connexion  with  those 
words.  In  the  article  on  rapaaaw  it  is  rightly  said  to  be 
akin  to  that  verb  :  cf.  the  form  ri-Tprix-o. 

79.  TpiZw.  With  this  word  the  Lat.  strideo  is  compared ; 
but  they  cannot  be  cogfnate,  for,  as  the  perf.  rirpiya  shows, 
the  root  of  the  Greek  verb  is  rpiy, 

80.  rpiripriQ  is  s.  v.  derived  from  rptq^  ipi&au);  but  it  is 
said  to  mean  *  properly,  iriply-furnishedy  which  would  im- 
ply a  connexion  not  with  ipiaotuy  but  with  apaploKiu;  and 
from  the  latter  verb  it  is  accordingly  derived  in  the  article 
on  KorfipiiQ.    Both  accounts  cannot  be  right. 

81.  Tvpaig.  Of  this  word  it  is  said  that  it  is  *by  some 
thought  to  be  akin  to  Ovpaog.'  But  that  is  contrary  to 
phonological  law,  as  r  cannot  take  the  place  of  initial  0 
before  a  vowel.    Besides  Ovp(Tog  is  said  to  be  'probably 
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from  Ouw,  the  S3rmbol  of  Bacchic  frenzy';  the  name,  there- 
fore, on  that  supposition  as  to  its  origin,  will  imply  the  use, 
not  the  form,  of  the  object;  and  rvQaiq  could  not  come  from 
the  same  root. 

82.  viir\v  is  said  to  be  ^perhaps  akin  to  v^-^,  v0-a(vw) 
Lat.  suo'  But  Lat.  suo  is  altogether  unconnected  with 
v0-i7.  This  indeed  appears  in  the  article  on  the  latter 
word,  where  the  root  of  v0^  is  rightly  stated  to  be  w^-,  and 
its  affinities  with  O.  H.  G.  web-auy  Engl,  weave^  are  (after 
Curtius)  pointed  out ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rela- 
tions of  suo  (Engl,  sew)  are  rightly  given  in  the  article  on 

Kaorcrucu. 

83.  Sirvoc.  The  root  is  said  (perhaps  by  an  error  of  the 
press)  to  be  vtti/-.  It  ought,  of  course,  to  be  vv  ^svap; 
cf.  sop-or, 

84.  0ap(i).  It  is  said  that  from  the  future  of  this  word 
comes  (pap<To^f  Lat.  pars.  That  any  noun  can  be  derived 
from  the  future  of  a  verb  is  an  exploded  absurdity:  in 
0a()<roc>  if  it  be  referred  to  a  verb  ^a/ooi,  the  <roQ  must  be 
suffix,  added  to  the  root  ^ap.  Par[f)Sy  in  spite  of  Butt- 
mann,  Lexil.,  cannot  be  connected  with  ^apcroc,  Lat.  /  not 
representing  Gk.  0 ;  it  goes  with  portioy  and  belongs  to  the 
same  Indo-European  root  as  Gk.  Trop  in  cn-opoi/.  The  root 
of  (papaoQ  is  found  in  the  Lat.  for-are^  and  Engl.  bore. 
It  is  also  wrongly  said  in  the  article  that  ^apo;  is  cognate 
with  ircfpci) ;  the  affinities  of  the  latter  word  are  quite 
different. 

85.  0auAoc  is,  contrary  to  phonological  laws,  compared 
with  paullum.  The  latter  word  is  cognate  with  pau-cus 
and  with  Gr.  wav-po^;  perhaps,  as  Curtius  thinks,  with 
iraOu) ;  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  0ai/-Xoc>  ^Aati-poc. 

86.  0(10;  is  said  to  be  the  *root'  of^aii/oi;  this  error  in 
terminology  often  recurs  :  the  root  of  ^alvu)  is  ^a,  ^av. 

87.  (fiivyu)  is  s.  V.  rightly  compared  with  Skr.  dAu^;  but,  on 
aoj3itai,  it  is  said  to  be  akin  to  (f^ifiofiaif  which  is,  s.  v.,  com- 
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pared  with  Skr.  bAi.     ^eir/u}  is  also,  on  (ro/Sccu,  said  to  be 
akin  to  aeOo) ! 

^^.  ^6^6q  is  s.  V.  said  to  be  from  o^uc ;  but  o^vq  is  s.  v. 
said  to  be  *  probably  not  akin  to  i^o^6q'  The  latter  state- 
ment is  the  correct  one.  This  erroneous  comparison  with 
65i5c  I  mentioned  in  my  previous  article;  but  I  had  not 
then  noticed  the  inconsistency  here  pointed  out. 

89.  ^opfAiyK.  Of  this  word  two  erroneous  accounts  are 
g^ven,  whilst  the  quite  unobjectionable  one,  which  con- 
nects it  with  ppifiu)  (see  Pindar,  Nem.  xi.  7),  Lat.  fremo^ 
from  an  I.-E.  bhraiUy  though  given  by  Curtius,  is  omitted. 

90.  ^pi\v  is  strangely  connected  with  (jtpaaau),  the  root  of 
which  is  <^paK;  and  the  Lat.  rcnes  is  represented  to  be  akin 
to/renuMf  which  again  is  made  to  be  cognate  with  ^paaaoi. 
Not  one  of  these  comparisons  can  be  sustained. 

91.  tpivp  and  "Lat. /ur  are  s.  v.  connected  with  *Skt. 
cAur.'  They  are  really  akin  to  ^Ipw,  and  are  to  be  traced 
back  to  I.-E.  and  Skr.  6Aar. 

92.  0aic  is  said  to  be  *  perhaps  from  ^aoi,  0i}juf,  one  wAo 
has  tAe  gift  of  speecA*  The  word  (stem  ^oir-)  is  almost  cer- 
tainly cognate  with  the  Skr.  bAavat^  from  bAti^  to  be. 

93.  \aX,oikai  is  said  to  be  *  lengthened  from  the  root  x«S-> 
Xa-,  connected  probably  both  with  x«oc>  x^^*^*^*  ^^^  with 
\av^QViii*  But  xavSavcu,  we  are  told  in  the  article  on  that 
word,  *  seems  to  belong  not  to  the  same  root  as  \(kOKib' 
These  statements  are  inconsistent ;  the  latter  of  the  two  is 
correct.  Xaoc»  x**^*^*^  ^^®  from  the  root  ya^  *to  gape,  be 
empty,'  with  which  the  Lat.  Ai-o^  Ai-sco  are  cogfnate ;  whilst 
Xaviavti  is  from  the  quite  different  root  xaS>  ^0  Aoldy  con- 
tainy  which  is  represented  in  the  Lat.  -prdLe-Aendo  and  the 
Engl.  get.  With  neither  of  these  roots  has  xa^o/Liai,  appa- 
rently, anything  to  do. 

94.  xtlp.  With  this  word  apTra^oi  is  compared.  But 
they  are  not  cognate ;  the  root  of  the  latter  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Lat.  rap-ioy  while  x«f/o  is  related  to  Skn 
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haTy  ^to  seize.'  In  the  same  article  aeploi  and  aypiw  are 
compared  with  each  other,  but  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  they  are  unconnected  :  see  Curt.  No.  117. 

95.  x'^^^  ^s  (letter  v)  said  to  have  arisen  from  x^^y  ^V 
insertion  of  v.     But  this  misrepresents  the  fact.    The  root 

is  xw  (cf.  x^'"*"^^*  X^'^^^)*  whence  x^^y  ^.nd  from  this  last,  by 
loss  of  the  digamma,  x^w,  or  by  its  vocalization,  x^vcu. 

96.  xop<^c-  This  word,  it  is  said,  *may  be  akin  to 
curvus.'  But  initial  x  is  not  represented  by  c  in  Latin ; 
and  curvus  plainly  goes  with  tcvpro^  and  kIpkoq. 

97.  xpofiaSog  is  said  to  be  onomatopoetic.  But  it  is 
surely  regularly  formed  from  xp^M  ^^  xpifi-ertZiOy  XP^/*"^" 
TOfiah  whether  the  latter  be  onomatopoetic  or  not.  The 
latter  word  appears  to  be  viewed  as  etymologically  akin  to 
screo :  if  so,  this  is  an  error ;  the  Latin  word  is  of  quite 
different  origin. 

98.  i)pa  is  said  to  be  ^akin  to  Lat.  cura^  which  is  pho- 
netically impossible.  The  true  relations  of  c^pa,  which 
connect  it  with  hpai)  and  vereor^  are  given  (from  Curtius)  on 

o8poc« 

To  complete  a  *  century'  of  criticisms,  I  will  add  the  two 
following,  which  do  not  relate  to  etymology,  but  to  inter- 
pretation and  prosody  respectively  : — 

1.  ^ipraroq.  On  this  word,  icaicoiv  ^iprarovj  Hom.  //.  17, 
105,  is  explained  as  if  it  meant  *  greatest  of  evils';  whereas 
it  really  means  *  the  best,  most  eligible,  of  evils,'  between 
which  one  is  forced  to  choose. 

2.  Kara/3a,  Att.  2  aor.  imper.  of  icara/3a(vai,  is  marked 
icara/3a.  But  €/Lc/3a  is  marked  iyL^a^  and  rightly,  v.  Ar. 
Ran,  377.  Kara/3a,  therefore,  has  the  final  a  long;  and 
Tate  quite  correctly  quotes  the  line,  Vesp.  979, 

KardficLy  KOTdPof  Karaj^o,  KardPa.  Kara)9i/orofuu, 

to  show  that  the  Comic  Trimeter  Iambic  admits  an  ana- 
paest in  every  place  but  the  last. 

J.  K.  INGRAM. 
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MYERS'  PINDAR. 

MR.  MYERS'  translation  was  recently  read  over  to 
me,  while  I  held  the  original,  and  marked  what  I 
considered  its  inaccuracies.  It  is  barely  just  to  say  that, 
in  spirit  and  style,  Mr.  Myers*  version  is  of  the  highest 
order.  In  the  following  notes  his  renderings  are  given  in 
italics  :-^ 

O.  i.  I. 

apiarov  fikv  v8<op. 

Besl  is  water  of  all;  rather,  with  reference  to  Thales, 
and,  in  physiological  language,  prepotent,  ap^cn-ov,  cf.  api- 
ore/a,  apitrrCia^  suggested  to  a  Greek  "Apiic,  *  struggle.'  The 
same  notion  appears  in  Aristotle,  e.  g.  Kajcicrroc  ixlv  ovv  6 

irpoc  axnhv  Koi  tt/doc  rove  ^i\ovQ  \pvjfiivoc  rg  ixo')(dt\plq:  ipicrroc 
8*  oifx  6  irpoc  avTov  rg  apery,  aAA'  6  ir/ooc  irepov'  rovro  yap 
ipyov  xaXtw6v. — E.  N.  v.  i.  18.     *  Water  is  paramount.' 


Idt'd.  12,  13. 

60fv  6  iroXv^aros  vfivos  dfitfuPaXXercu 
aoffHov  firjrUo'a'i,  KcXaSetv. 

Enter eth  into  the  minds  of  the  skilled  in  song;  rather, 
*  preludes,  strikes  its  first  chord  in  the  poet's  soul ' ;  hence 
the  propriety  of  iccXaScci/,  *  to  peal  out  in  swells  of  praise.' 
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O.  ii.  41. 

Fierce;  rather,  'swift':  cf.  o^vxuqi^  Aesch.  Cho.  23, 


Ibid.  65. 

KCtvav  irapa  hUuray. 

In  that  new  worlds  reading  iccfvav,  as  in  Iku:  rather,  *  for 
our  thin  fare,*  reading  as  above,  from  icevtfc- 

They  pluck  them  no  dead  flowers, 
Nor  thirst  for  streams  that  fail. 


O.  iii.  8. 

hrimv  re  Oiaiv. 

Ordering  of  words;  rather,  *  rhythm  of  verse,'  in  reference 
to  the  ictuation  of  the  line — Ol<ric. 


O.  iv.  I. 

iXaiiip  virc/yrarc  Ppovras 
oKOfiavTOTroSos  Zcv. 

Hurler  of  thunderbolts  unfaltering:  rather,  *that  driveth 
the  thunder/  The  thunder-cloud  drives  against  the  wind, 
and  so  appears  driven  before  it;  cf.  Childe  Harold^  iv.  98 : 

'  Yet,  Freedom !  yet  thy  banner,  torn,  but  flying, 
Streams  like  a  thunder-storm  against  the  wind.' 
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O.  vi.  31. 

Her  Tnaiden  travail  she  hid  by  her  robes'  fold:  rather,  a 
periphrasis  for  first  conception;  a>Scc  is  the  pain,  and  the 
fetus  that  causes  it ;  cf.  Aesch.  Ag.  1348  : 

koXttocc  =  the  hollow,  the  submammary  region ;  and  icpixpB  = 
covered  up,  stored ;  cf. 

mj^  ore  rts  SoA^v  (nroSi^  iveKprnfre  iitKalvQ*  c  448 

Callimachus  does  use  kJAttoi  *  of  the  womb ' : 

The  order  of  the  narrative  proves  this.  So  also  in 
Dian.  25.  Curtius  connects  the  word  with  O.  N.  hval/  - 
vault.  In  Greek  it  certainly  means  a  curve,  either  convex 
or  concave,  of  body,  dress,  land,  or  water,  like  sintis. 


O.  vi.  91. 

(TKVTaXa  MouraVy  yXvKv^  Kpar^p. 

Writing  tally.  The  word  per  se  implies  writing;  but  the 
metaphor  is  the  other  way ;  the  messenger  is  the  vehicle ; 
as  the  scytale  is  of  writing,  and  the  bowl  is  of  liquor. 


O.  viii.  71. 

If  I  for  Melesias  raise  up  glory  in  my  song  of  his  boys. 
aviSpafAov   is  better    intransitive,  ava,  like  re^  denoting 
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change  or  restriction;  if  I  fell  back  on,  as  opposed  to 
going  on  =  if  I  dwelt  on.  As  to  the  tense  here  and  in 
N.  viL  75,  the  2nd  aorist  contains  the  stem  in  its  most 
rudimentary  form,  and  is  therefore  adapted  to  express 
hyiK>thesis  in  its  least  permanent  phase.  It  is  perhaps 
best  rendered  by  the  English  subjunctive  present :  ^  if  I 
dwell  on.'  But  the  Grreek  indicative  does  more  than  this— 
it  depicts  the  hypothesis  as  actualised  in  the  writer's  mind. 
Translation  is  utterly  misleading.  The  Greek  moods  and 
tenses  were  not  made  with  reference  to  other  languages, 
and  to  criticise  Grreek  sjmtax  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
modern  language  is,  to  borrow  a  comparison,  mending  a 
watch  with  a  pickaxe.  The  difficulty  is,  the  mood — ^the 
indicative— excludes  supposition  merely  mental;  and  the 
tense — the  aorist — excludes  futurity,  and  yet  in  sense  it 
represents  a  future  of  a  supposition,  and  so  far  the 
Scholiast  and  Dissen  are  right.  The  scholar  looks  only  at 
what  is  written;  the  philosopher  may  argue  it  comes  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end;  but  the  question  in  all  such 
cases  is,  not  what  it  is  in  the  end,  but  what  it  is  in  the 
beginning ;  and  it  is  so  in  the  beginning,  because  a  great 
writer  differentiates  his  ideas,  and  does  not  write  for  trans- 
lators. 


O.  xi.  9,  10. 

iKofffV  yap  iwekOoiV  6  fUXXtov  ;(f>oi^c 
ifjuov  Karaur;(W€  fiaOv  Xf>co9. 

For  from  afar  hath  overtaken  me  the  time  that  was  then 
yet  to  come.  A  metaphor  from  Contract :  6  piiWujv  xpovo^ 
the  time  for  the  obligation  to  run  before  it  falls  d\xe—dies 
ceditf  iwiXOutv  on  *  maturity' — d$es  venit. 
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O.  xiii.  40. 

Sefat  $€  01. 

Welcome  for  him ;  rather,  *  receive  from  him/  Sixofxai  in 
lomer  and  Pindar  taking  the  dative :  SiKaro  oi  (ric^irrpov. — 
L  186. 


P.  i.  20. 

Her  dazzling  snow ;  rather,  in  reference  to  the  spiky 
rystallization  of  freezing. 


P.  ii.  20. 

So  thai  her  eyes  are  not  a/raid  for  anything;  *  with  confi- 
ence  in  her  look.'    The  aorist  participle  proves  this. 


Ibid.  34. 

Ato9  oxotrtv  cTTctparo. 

He  tempted  the  wife  of  Zeus  ;  rather,  *  he  attempted.' 


P.  iii.  55- 

Gold  in  his  hands  glittering ;  rather,  *  ready  money;'  he 
Duld  not  resist  gold  when  proffered,  though  he  might  have 
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rejected  tf&e  inwre  oSsr  of  it^  ^■■i^.y  oo  its  being*  shown 
loin,    ^fmawm  alvajs  refers  to  sensSde  msnifestatiofiy  and  is 

nearij  ahrajrs  niisanderstood. 


P.  IT.  98,  99. 


*     m   a     ^ 


Wko  of  eartk-torm  mawieds  Son  tii€  afker  tbowA  ami  of  due 
tiwut  rather,  'what  dnzEl  begat  thee  in  his  dotage?' 
DaJUic  7MTpic  ^ised  as  Taguety  as  kis  faihe9^s  Inms:  as  to 
V.  7.9  c£  Ale.  42.  2  : 


*        f. 


Ffltfriip  is  used  of  the  two  sexes  by  Archilocfaiis : 


» ? 


fr.  72.  \y  2;  this  passage,  it  is  ctxriocxsy  contains  the  oracular 
word  MBDCy  but  applied  to  the  female,  and  not  to  the  male^ 
as  in  ibA  Midea. 


P.  V.  78. 

riKr|Mur  era  loor. 


Their  naihe  cifyswioting;  '  reduced  to  snoke/  aorist,  not 
present. 


P.  vii.  6,  7. 


Jl/^'r^  ghricus  throughcut  H.;  rather,  ^  fior  H.  to  hear.' 
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P.  X,  62. 

TV)((ov  K€V,  dpTToXdav  (r\€6oi  ifipovTiSa  rav  irap  iroSds. 

Ve^  eachy  if  he  attain  to  the  thing  he  strivethfor^  will  hold 
his  eager  desire  for  the  time  present  to  him.  The  sense  is : 
attainment,  if  immediate,  is  desirable ;  if  deferred,  may 
not  be  so. 


N.  i.  I. 

Resting-place ;  rather,  *  where  Alpheus  jets  up/   The  spout- 
ing of  a  whale  is  the  exact  notion  of  a/icTryev/ua. 


Ibid.  58. 

iroXtyyAxiKTCov. 

False;  rather,  *  reversed' :  *  the  child  killed  the  snakes,'  in 
place  of  ^  the  snakes  killing  the  child/ 


N.  iii.  2^. 

Ataic^  (re  ^a/it  ycKCi  Motaav  ^cpciv. 

I  charge  thee  bring;  rather,  *  tell  thee,'  i.e.  *  remind  you/ 


Hid,  82. 

Kpaycroi  8^  icoXoiol  rairciva  vifiovTai. 

In  low  places  dwell  the  chattering  daws;  rather,  'prey  on 
garbage,'  *  peck  at  lowly  things/ 
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N.  iv.  15. 

Would  he  heme  bent  him   unto   this   my  theme  f    rather, 

*  absorbed  in/      KcicXcfilvocy    in   Homer,    seems  to   mean 

*  having  as  a  background  for  support':  e,^.  aenr/ac,  rilpi, 
&c.  In  Trach.  100,  Siatraitnv  aircfpoic  icXcOilc  =  *  having  the 
two  mainlands  as  a  field  for  his  errantry,'  *  having  two 
continents  to  fall  back  on.' 


N.  iv.  17. 

Ma  TcOfcpos  &irdpx€i, 

Holdeth  rule  in  a  new  land.  The  word  also  suggests  that 
Teucer  enjoys  his  new  far  realm.  Conington  has  pointed 
out  that  a  word  may  suggest  different  meanings. 


N.  iv.  45. 

With  Lydian  harmony,  aivy  as  in  ahv  iXat^tf  P.  iv.  221,  and 
C^to's  cum^  denotes  the  base  or  main  ingredient  of  the 
compound. 


N.  V.  16,  17. 

oH  TOL  airautra  K€p8lwv 
<lHuvoura  vpoaonrov  dXo^ci'  arp^Ki^. 

Not /or  every  perfect  truth  is  it  best  that  it  discover  its  face  ; 
rather,  ^  the  truth  in  its  entire  extent  in  distinctness.'  airac 
denotes  the  aggregate  of  the  parts ;  iracy  each  one  of  them  ; 
oc  irai/rec>  every  one  of  the  items. 
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N.  vii.  36. 

ra  Kou  Aavaol  iron^cav. 

^IHiere  the  Danai  toiled  with  him :  ali 


Ibid.  56. 

€vSaifioviav  airaxrav. 

^very  kind  0/ bliss;  rather,  *  bliss  completed/ 


N.  ix,  2. 

h^  dyairenrafievcu,  ^civoiv  vcvucoktou  Ovpai. 

Where  doors  are  opened  wide  to  greet  the  invading  guests; 
rather,  *  are  too  narrow  for  the  thronging  guests/ 


N.  X.  29,  30. 

Zcv  irarcp,  rcuv  /tav  ^aroi  ^pcvl  crtya  ot  (rrd/Aa*  irav  fi^  rcXo? 

^  rlv  ^pycDV*  ovfi*  afiox^<p  KopSiig.,  irpwnfiipiav  roXfiaVf  iropcurciroi 

Cy  /A«/  ^^  longeth  for^  O  father  ZeuSj  his  mouth  is  silent; 
with  thee  are  the  issues  of  deeds ;  but  with  a  spirit  strong 
to  labour^  and  of  a  good  courage^  he  prayeth  thy  grace.  ITapac- 
rlofiatf  in -^schylus,  is  always  asking  for ;  irapa,  perhap3, 
giving  it  the  sense  of  begging;  so  I  am  inclined  to  prefer 
Mr.  Myers'  version  to  Donaldson's,  pointing  out  that 
vpotr^ipwv  roA/Lcav  gives  the  reason  why  he  does  not  shrink 
from  toil. 

VOL.  rv.  K 
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N.  lo.  6i. 

8pvo9  iv  <rrcXc;(ct. 

Beneath  an  oak-stump;  rather,  *on  it/ 


Ibid,  71. 

*  • 

Consuming  fire;  rather,  4urid':  cf.  the  mock-thunder  of 
Salmoneus,  *  nee  fumea  taedis  lumina/  Aen.  vi.  593.  Here 
the  bolt  is  ^oKitiq^  as  emerging  from  *  media  nimborum 
nocte/ 


N.  xi.  48. 

SLirpoaiicnav  ipwriav. 

Unappeaseable  desires ;  rather,  *  unattainable.' 


I.  i.  4. 

kv  f,  Kixyfjuai. 

To  which  I  am  vowed;  rather,  *  to  which  I  am  all  given,'  as 
liquid  difEiises  itself  over  a  surface. 


I.  ii.  21,  22. 

xiipa  .  •  . 

ray  "Siko/jmxo^  Kara  Koipov  vitfi  dircurots. 

The  hand  wherewith  in  the  moment  of  need  he  bore  on  all  the 
reins ;  rather,  *  he  adjusted  to  the  exigency' : — 

foedere  certo 
et  premere,  et  laxas  sciret  dare  iussus  habenas. 
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I.  iii.  54* 
He  upbratdeth  ;  rather,  *  brings  reproach  on/ 


Ibid.  74. 

Searched  out  the  surface;  rather,  *  when  he  had  discovered 
the  ledge,  boundary/   (See  Curtius.)    *  Pillars  of  Hercules/ 


Ibid,  84. 

al6epa  tcviO'a'avTL  Xcucri^oia'a  Kawv^, 

Savoury  smoke  hurling  itself  against  the  upper  air;  XaKr(- 
Soccra,  *pufl5ng  at  irregular  intervals,'  like  Shakespeare's 
'  lazy-puffing  clouds '  (an  epithet  sometimes  unnecessarily 
altered  by  the  editors). 


I.  iv.  44,  45. 

irvpyo^  wjnjXm^  dpcrois  hfafialvtw, 

A  tower  is  shty  buildedy  from  long  ago^  to  tempt  the  climb  of 
high  culventuring  valour.  The  logic  of  the  passage  is, 
*  Virtue  seeks  fame — elevation — Trvpyoc,  and  -^gina  is  the 
place  where  Virtue  finds  proper  elevation  for  her  Valour  to 
mount  high/ 

K  2 
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Ibid.  57,  58. 

Nor  was  ever  their  zeal  abated  by  any  counting  of  the  cost; 
rather,  *  nor  did  the  outlay  excite  regret/ 


Ibid.  48. 

KOI  vOv  hf  *Ap€t. 

And  even  but  now;  *  so  now,'  the  instance  of  the  general 
statement. 


I.  V.  45,  46. 

Xio'a'o/uu  vaiSa  Opaavv  i(  Epi)9otas 
dySpi  r<^8c  $€ivov  &fwv  fiotpdiov  rcX^crot. 

I  pray  thee  that  thou  give  this  man  a  brave  child  of  Erihoia* $ 
womby  that  by  award  of  fate  my  friend  may  gain  a  son; 
rather,  *  a  brave  child  who  will  be  our  ^ivoQ  by  receiving 
my  Sccvncov,  the  wrapping  of  the  lion-skin,  to  fulfil  his 
destiny':  to  wit,  woundlessness  and  lion-heartedness. 
The  simplest  construction  would  be,  Xlatrofiat  <re  reXhai 
waiSa  fAoipiSiov  :  *  I  pray  to  bring  to  maturity  for  Telamon 
a  boy  for  our  gift,  according  to  destiny,  to  be  invulnerable 
and  lion-hearted.' 
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Theocritea, 

ii.  loi. 

fc^^',  ort  %ifJLai6a  rv  icaXct,  icat  v^ayco  r^Se. 

If  with  Wordsworth  and  Paley  we  make  rv  orthotone, 
the  meaning  is  *  you  (rv)  are  called  Simaetha' ;  but  it  ob- 
viously means  *  Simaetha  wants  you  {rv).'  If  so,  rv  is  the 
accusative,  and  therefore  enclitic. 


vii.  Ill,  112. 

^Ppov  vap  irvrayJov  rerpafifidvo^  iyyvOev  "Apxrov, 

Tcrpa/Lc/uiyocy  unless  in  the  sense  of  versart\  is  vague ; 
perhaps  the  reading  should  be,  reOpa/icfclvoC)  *the  blood 
curdled  with  cold.'     Cf. — 

and  '  thaws  the  jellied  blood  of  age/ 


XXX.  28,  29. 

fcoi  vOv,  c7r'  iOekiOf  -^^tj  fit  fwjcpov  <r\6vTa  rov  a/x^cva 
iXxqv  Tov  ivyovy  Ar^  ovk  iOiXm, 

Wordsworth  and  Paley,  edd.  2,  both  take  fxaKpov  trx^vra 
rhv  afifpiva  =  vi^a^xeva,  *  the  high  head  of  the  mettled 
horse — me,  who  formerly,  but  not  now,  carried  my  head 
so  high.'  But  it  plainly  refers  to  the  weedy  neck  of  the 
jaded  hack  strained  in  draught.    Cf. — 

Contenta  cervice  trahunt  stridentia  plaustra. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 
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EMENDATIONS    IN    PLAUTUS,    CATULLUS, 

AND   HORACE. 

Plautus. 

BLEPHARO.    Vos  inter  vos  partite ;  ego  abeo,  mihi  nego- 
tium  est. 


Read— 


Vos  inter  vos  vos  partite. 


Blepharo  says  he  cannot  decide  which  is  the  real  Amphi- 
tryon, and  bids  the  pair  divide  themselves  between  them- 
selves. *  Partite  istaecy  Ussing's  reading  with  late  MSS. 
has  no  meaning. 

Asinariay  202. 

Semper  oculatae  manus  sunt  nostrae,  credunt  quod  vident. 
Vetus  est  nihili  f  coaetiost  scis  cuius  non  dico  amplius. 

Ussing  reads  ^coactio^  supposing  there  was  a  proverb 
to  the  effect  that  the  scraping  together  of  refuse,  or  worse, 
was  useless.  Admitting  that  there  may  have  been  such  a 
proverb,  I  do  not  see  what  point  it  could  have  here.  Clea- 
reta  says  she  does  not  give  credit,  and  introduces  part  of  a 
proverb  which  she,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  refrains  frx)m 
completing.  I  agree  with  those  who  suppose  the  true 
reading  to  be  cautio^  and  mendici  may  well  have  been  the 
word  wanting  to  complete  the  proverb :  *  a  beggar's  bond 
is  useless.'  Whatever  the  missing  word  was,  it  most  pro- 
bably was  one  that  would  fit  metrically  into  the  place  of 
scis  cuiusy  which,  unexpected  by  the  audience,  are  given 
instead  of  the  familiar  word. 


MMil 
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Asinariay  532. 

Non  voto  ted  amare  qui  dant,  qua  amentur  gratia. 

*  Post  qtca  hiatus  admodum  molestus'  (Ussing).      The 
correction  is  simple: — 

Non  voto  ted  amare  qui  qutdem  dant  qua  amentur  gratia. 

Quidem  greatly  improves  the  sense,  and  easily  fell  out. 
Quid  would  also  be  a  plausible  proposal. 


Asinariay  862. 

Artemona.  Ego  censeo 
£um  etiam  hominem  in  senatu  dare  operam  aut  cluentibus 
Ibi  labore  delassatum  noctem  totam  stertere. 

I  propose  to  read — 

Ego  censeo 
Censbre  eum  etiam  in  senatu  dare  operam  aut  cluentibus. 

Artemona  thinks  her  husband  is  engaged  at  his  sena- 
torial duties,  or  with  the  affairs  of  his  clients.  Censere  in 
senatu  was  a  regular  phrase,  and  Artemona,  probably, 
purposely  chose  censeo  to  contrast  her  ruminations  at  home 
with  those  of  her  husband  in  the  senate. 


BauhideSy  49. 

Quia  enim  intellego, 
Duae  unum  expetitis  palumbem  :  perii  harundo  alas  verberat. 

•  The  second  verse  is  too  long.  Some  leave  out  alas^  as  a 
gloss.  Perhaps  perii  is  corrupt.  The  exclamation  comes  in 
very  awkwardly.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  ^pertica  alas 
verberat'  is  the  true  reading :  c£  Asinaria^  iii.  2.  43,  *  Nimis 
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vellem  habere  perHcam  .  .  .  qui  verberarem  asinos/  Ha- 
rundoy  as  the  more  usual  word  for  the  pole  with  which 
birds  were  caught,  may  have  been  an  explanatory  gloss  on 
pertica. 


BacchideSy  103. 

Bacchis  a.  Aqaa  calet ;  intro  eamus,  ut  laves  ; 

Nam  ut  in  navi  vecta  as,  credo  timida  es.    Bacchis  S.  Ali- 

quantum  soror. 
f  Simul  haic  nescio  qui  turbare  qui  hue  it  decedamus. 
Bacchis  A.  Sequere  hac  igitur  me  intro  in  lectum  ut  sedes 

lassitudinem. 

The  obelised  line  is  rejected  by  Ussing.  It  probably, 
however,  is  only  corrupt,  not  spurious.  I  think  Bacchis 
says  she  has  a  confused  sensation  in  her  head  after  her 
sea  voyage,  a  whirling  vertigo.  This  might  be  expressed 
by  the  word  turho.  Curiously  Ovid  joins  nescio  quis  with 
turho  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  Am,  ii.  9.  28 :  *  Nescio  quo 
miserae  turbine  mentis  agor.'  I  think  a  verse  of  this  sort 
is  wanted : — 

Simal  hie  nescio  qui  turbo  requiem  nunc  desiderat ; 

or,  reading  turbae — 

Simul  huic  nescio  quoi  turbae  requiem  nunc  decet  dari. 


BacchideSy  138. 

Non  par  videtur  neque  sit  consentaneum 
Quom  haec  intus  sit  et  cum  amica  adcubet 
Quomque  osculetur  et  convivae  alii  adcubent 
Praesens  ibi  ullus  paedagogus  ut  siet. 

Read— 

Quom  cenet  intus  et  cum  amica  amans  cubet. 

Amans  dropped  out  after  amica :  cf.  191,  in/ray  ^  Animast 
amica  amanti.'    Adcubet  comes  from  the  next  line. 
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BacchideSj  2^2. 

Ibo  in  Piraeum ;  visam  ecquae  advenerit 
In  portum  ex  Epheso  navis  mercatoria. 

Read  devenerti^  a  common  Plautine  word,  and  there 
will  be  no  hiatus.  Devenerit:  *has  come  to  port/  like 
icara76a0ae;   SO  deventat  domum  [KaTi\9Hv)j  Miles y  1103. 


BacchideSy  275. 

Forte  ut  adsedi  in  stega, 
Dum  circumspecto  atque  ego  lembum  conspicor. 
[Longum  est,  rigorem  maleficum  exomarier.] 

So  the  passage  is  printed  in  Weise's  edition.  The  last 
line  is  condemned  by  him  as  devoid  of  meaning,  and  Lam- 
binus's  explanation  of  it  is  certainly  not  probable.  The 
emendation  is,  however,  easy ;  and  I  daresay  has  ere  this 
been  made  by  some  other  critic.    Read 

atque  ego  lembum  conspicor 
Longum,  triremem,  maleficum  exomarier. 

<I  saw  a  long,  three-banked,  rascally,  piratical  galley 
being  got  ready  for  sea/  The  t  of  triremem  became 
united  to  longuniy  giving  rise  to  longumst: — riremem  lost 
one  -emy  and  became  riremy  corrected  to  rigorem.  The  ships 
of  war  in  ancient  times  were  long  [fxaKQaOjy  opposed  to  the 
tubby  merchant  vessels  [frrpoyyvXai).  Ussing  reads  try- 
goneniy  from  Grertz's  emendation,  comparing  the  galley  to 
the  sting-ray. 
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BacchtdeSy  381. 

De  me  banc  cnlpam  demolibor  et  seni  faciam  palam, 
Ut  eum  ex  lutulento  coeno  propere  hie  eliciat  foras. 

The  second  line  is  unmetricaL    Ussingf  supplies  ilk 
before  eum.    Better,  I  think,  to  read — 

Ut  SYEM  ex  lutulento  coeno  propere  hinc  eliciat  foras. 

Compare  Horace,  Ep.  i.  2.  26:  *  Vixisset  canis  immundus 
vel  arnica  luto  sus.' 


BaccAideSy  389. 

Condigne  is  quam  technam  de  auro  advorsum  meum  fecit  patrem, 
Ut  mihi  amanti  copia  esset.     .     .     . 

Ussing  agrees  with  previous  editors  in  omitting  the 
certainly  spurious  words  sed  cecum  video  incederCy  which  are 
here  inserted  in  the  MSS.,  taken  from  the  end  of  v.  400. 
The  editors  since  Muretus  are,  I  think,  mistaken  as  to  the 
general  sense  of  the  original  words.  Surely  quam  technam 
fecit  require  something  like  enarravit  ordine  to  follow.  A 
line  has  probably  dropped  out  before  391. 


BacchideSy  425. 

Ibi  cursu,  luctando,  basta,  disco,  pugilatu,  pila, 
Saliundo  sese  exercebant  magis  quam  scorto  aut  sauiis. 

Read  cursura^  to  avoid  hiatus :  cf.  supra^  65  :  *  Ubi  pro 
disco  damnum  capiam,  pro  cursura  dedecus.' 
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CapUviy  10-14. 

lam  hoc  tenetis  ?  optumumst. 
Negat  hercle  ille  altimus.    Accedito. 
Si  non  ubi  sedeas  locas  est,  est  ubi  ambules, 
Quando  histrionem  cogis  mendicarier. 
Ego  me  tua  causa,  ne  erres,  non  rupturas  sum. 

Ussing,  for  the  eleventh  verse,  reads — 

Negat  hercle  ille  ultimus.     Tu  vero  abscedito. 

But  what  follows  shows  that  what  the  distant  spectator 
:omplains  of  is,  that  he  could  not  hear  what  was  said, 
rhe  actor  says  he  is  not  going  to  crack  his  voice  for  him. 
Read— 

Negat  hercle  ille  ultumus  exavdire.    Accedito. 

• 

He  says  he  cannot  hear  where  he  is.  Exavdire  is  the 
proper  word  for  hearing  at  a  distance,  and  not  very  unlikely 
o  drop  out  before  accedito,  Cicero  in  one  of  his  speeches, 
5ull.  i.  33,  says  he  does,  and  will  continue  to  do,  what  the 
LCtor  here  refuses  to  do :  *  maxima  voce  ut  omnes  exaudire 
>ossint,  dico  semperque  dicam.' 


Captiviy  273. 

Eugepae  !    Thalem  talento  non  emam  Milesium  ; 
Nam  ad  sapientiam  huius  ille  nimius  nugator  fuit. 

So  Ussing.  But  it  will  strike  the  reader  that  talento 
nust  be  wrong.  What  Tyndarus  means  to  say  is,  *he 
vould  not  now  give  the  merest  trifle  to  own  Thales; 
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his  own  slave  surpasses  Thales  in  wisdom/  It  is  always 
a  most  contemptible  trifle  that  is  used  in  such  cases.  Cf. 
Casinay  ii.  5.  38  : — 

Ol.  Quid  si  sors  alitor,  quam  voles,  evenerit  ? 
St.  Benedice  I  dis  sum  fretus  ;  deos  sperabimus. 
Ol.  Non  ego  istuc  verbum  empsim  titivillitio. 

Festus  explains  titivillitium  as  a  word  of  no  meaning, 
comparing  it  with  the  Greek  jSXirvpe,  aicei/Sai/^oc.  Fulgen- 
tius  explains  it  as  meaning  ^  rotten  threads  that  fall  from 
the  loom.'    In  Poenulus^  i.  2.  64,  occurs  : 

Monstrum  mulieris  I  tantilla  tanta  verba  funditat 
Quoius  ego  nebalai  cyatho  septem  noctes  non  emam. 

*  A  glass  of  fog.'  This  is  the  Vulgate,  I  know  not  on  whal 
MS.  authority  based.  The  older  copies  had  obulo  aerato 
which  may  stand  for  obolo  uno  aerato^  *  one  brass  farthing. 
At  any  rate  the  thing  meant  is  a  valueless  trifle. 

In  the  passage  before  us,  then,  we  must  substitute  fo 
talento  something  much  less  valuable.  The  manuscripts  d 
not  give  much  assistance,  as  B,  a  collation  of  which  manu 
script  alone  is  given  by  Ussing  in  his  edition,  gives  Eug 
petale  tanlento.  Tale  here,  I  suppose,  stands  for  Thate :  w 
are,  therefore,  left  with  tanlento  to  work  on.  tanle  i 
palaeographically  nearly  equal  to  caule.  We  might,  there 
fore,  suggest  Thalem  CAVLE  UNO,  *  I  would  not  give  on 
cabbage  stalk  for  Thales.'  The  first  conjecture  the 
occurred  to  me  was  to  read  Thaleta^  or  ThaUtem  lenti 

*  I  would  not  give  a  lentil  for  Thales,'  a  conjecture  whic 
also  occurred  to  Professor  Tyrrell  on  my  suggesting  t 
him  the  incongruity  of  the  ordinary  reading.  I  also  thougl 
of  Thaletem  talla.  Talla  means  the  coat  or  peel  of  a 
onion  [icpofifivov  Xiirvpov),  and  is  used  by  Lucilius.  Thalti 
is  the  form  of  the  accusative  used  by  Plautus,  but  there 
no  reason  why  he  should  not  have  said  either  Thalen 
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Thaletemy  or  Thaleta.  He  changes  at  will  in  the  Mostel- 
laria  from  Phtlolachem  to  Philolachetem.  Vergil  uses  both 
Daren  and  Dareta. 


CurculiOy  603,  seqq. 

Planesium.  Rogita,  unde  istunc  habeat  anulum. 

Pater  istum  meus  gestitavit.    CuRC.  f  At  mea  matertera. 

Plan.  Mater  ei  utendum  dederat.    Curc.  f  Pater  uo  is  risum  tibi. 

Planesium.  Nagas  garris. 

In  the  first  place,  we  should  read  *-at  me/  matertera/ 
*my  father  used  to  wear  it/  says  Planesium;  *but  my 
father's  aunt/  retorts  Curculio.  This  is  simpler  than  any 
of  the  proposed  changes. 

The  correction  of  the  third  line  is,  I  think,  easy; 
although  all  the  corrections  that  I  have  seen  wander  very 
far  from  the  MS.  reading  which  I  print  above. 

We  should ,  read,  I  think.  Pater  AVO :  is  rusum  tibi : 
*  My  mother  lent  it  to  my  father,'  says  Planesium.  Cur- 
culio ironically  retorts :  *  and  your  father  lent  it  to  your 
grandfather ;  •  he  in  his  turn  passed  it  on  to  you.'  To 
which  nonsensical  speech  Planesiiun  naturally  replies, 
Nugas  garris. 


Menaechmiy  839. 

Menaechmus.  Hand  male  illanc  amovi :  nana  hunc  inpurissimum 
Barbatum,  tremulum  Tithonum  Cygno  qui  cluet  patre, 
Ita  mihi  inperas,  ut  ego  huius  membra  atque  ossa  atque  artua 
Comminuam  illo  scipione,  quem  ipse  habet? 

A  word  has  dropped  out  of  the  first  verse.     Read  : 

Haud  male  illanc  amovi :  nunc  hunc  hircvm  inpurissimum 
Barbatum,  eel. 
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Hircum  very  easily  dropped  out  after  hunc.    The  old 
man  is  compared. to  a  goat  above,  5.  2.  85: 

Poste  autem  illic  hircus  olidus  qui  saepe  aetata  in  sua 
Perdidit  civem  innocentem  falso  testimonio. 

Compare,  also,  Casina^  3.  2.  20 : 

Propter  operam  illius  hirqui  improbi  atque  edentuli. 


Menaechmiy  881. 

Senbx.  Magna  cum  cura  ego  ilium  curari  volo. 
Medicus.  Quin  f  suspirabo  plus  sescenta  in  dies : 
ita  ego  ilium  cura  magna  curabo  tibi. 


Read: 


Quin  INSFVTABO  plus  sescenta  ei  in  dies. 

'I'll  spit  upon  him  a  thousand  times  a  day/  InsputaJbo  is, 
I  think,  almost  proved  to  be  the  true  reading  by  the  cor- 
responding passage  in  the  Captivi : 

Aristophontes.  Ain,  verbero, 
Me  rabiosum,  atque  insectatum  esse  hastis  meum  memoras  patrem, 
£t  eum  morbum  mihi  esse,  ut  qui  me  opus  sit  tnsputarier  f 
Hegio.  Ne  verere,  multos  iste  morbus  homines  macerat, 
Quibus  insputari  saluti  fuit,  atque  is  profuit. 

Sescenta  would  then  be  used  adverbially,  as  in  the 
phrase  sescenta  tanta;  or  sescentos  may  be  read. 

There  is,  however,  another  emendation  possible,  which 
I  dare  say  will  command  more  followers  than  tnsptUabo.  It 

is  : 

Quin  SVBVS  piabo  plus  sescen/iir  in  dies. 

*  I'll  lay  his  evil  spirit  with  more  than  six  hundred  pigs 
every  day/    The  sacrifice  of  a  pig  was  supposed  to  assist 
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or  e£Fect  a  cure  of  insanity.    The  insane  person  was  in 
such  cases  said  piari.    Men,  ii.  2.  14: 

Men.  Responde  mihi, 
Adulescens,  qaibus  hie  pretiis  porci  veneunt, 
Sacres,  sinceri  ?    Cyl.  Nummis.    Men.  Nummum  a  me  accipe : 
lube  te  piari  de  mea  pecania. 

So  Men.  iii.  2.  51  : 

Aat  te  piari  iubes,  homo  insanissame. 

Piare  is  used  in  this  sense  in  Festus,  p.  213  (Miill.). 
The  chief  objection  I  had  to  this  reading  was  an  idea  that 
porcuSy  porcuy  or  porculus  was  the  regular  word  used  for 
the  young  pig  [bimesiris)  slain  in  sacrifices :  cf.  Hon  Od.y 
iii.  17.  15 ;  Ov.  Fast.  6.  158  ;  but  Plautus  makQS  porculus  axi 
equivoque  for  sucula^  Rud.  iv,  4.  126: 

P.  £t  sucula  est.    G.  Quin  dierecte  i  tu  cum  sucula  et  cum  por- 
culis. 

It  appears  to  me  that  this  emendation  derives  very 
strong  confirmation  firom  an  ingenious  restoration  of  Pro- 
fessor Tyrrell's  in  his  edition  of  the  Miles  Gloriosus  lately 
published.  The  following  unintelligible  verses  are  found 
at  586,  seqq.j  of  that  play : 

Pe.  Illic  hinc  abscessit.    sat  edepol  certo  scio 
Occisam  saepe  sapere  plus  multo  suem 

Qui  adeo  admutilatur,  ne  id  quod  vidit  viderit. 

On  this  Professor  Tyrrell  writes :  *  Can  there  be  in  the 
passage  any  allusion  to  the  custom  referred  to  in  Men.  ii. 
2.  16,  and  testified  to  by  Varro,  R.  R.  4.  16,  of  offering 
pigs  to  obtain   the  restoration   of  a  sound  mind.    The 
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passage,  with  a  slight  modification  of  587,  would  then 
have  run  somewhat  thus : 

sat  edepol  certo  scio 
Occisa  saepe  sapere  plus  multo  su^ 
Insanos:  sed  illine  opus  est  plena  ham  suom 
Qai  adeo  admutilatur,  ne  id  quod  vidit  viderit  ? 

* "  I  know  that  madmen  often  become  much  more  sen- 
sible through  the  slaughter  of  a  sow ;  bu^  would  not  this 
fellow  require  a  whole  stye  to  be  sacrificed  for  him^  since  he  is 
cajoled  into  not  having  seen  what  he  actually  has  seen"* ? 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant  emendation  in 
a  most  charming  book,  attractive  alike  to  the  critic 
and  the  schoolboy.  It  will  be  especially  welcomed  by 
the  latter  as  a  safe  g^uide  in  that  terra  incognita  to 
schoolboys,  Plautus.  Professor  Tyrrell  has  brought  varied 
gifts  to  bear  on  his  work,  and  if  accuracy  and  brilliancy, 
industry  and  felicity,  can  create  a  book  that  will  repay 
the  perusal,  this  edition  of  the  Miles  is  such  a  work. 
Professor  Tyrrell's  own  resources  are  vast;  but  he  has 
also  not  spared  the  pains  to  find  out  and  lay  before  the 
reader — a  task  of  no  mean  difficulty — what  the  host  of 
German  miners  into  Plautine  lore  have  been  putting  out 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  I  offer  him  the  following 
few  suggestions  which  have  occurred  to  me  during  the 
perusal  of  his  work : — 

Miles^  222, 

Coge  in  obsidium  perduellis,  nostris  praesidium  para. 
Interclude  inimicis  f  conmeatum,f  tibi  moeni  viam, 
Qua  cibatus  conmeatusque  ad  te  et  legiones  tuas 
Tuto  possit  convenire. 

The  second  line  is  corrupt  in  contneatunty  as  is  shown  by 
the  want  of  diaeresis,  and  by  the  fact  that  conmeatus  reciu^ 
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in  the  next  line.  To  the  many  conjectures  recorded  by 
Professor  Tyrrell  I  will  add  yet  another : 

Interclude  inimicis  semitam :  at  tibi  moeni  viam. 

Via  and  semita  are  quite  commonly  joined  together.  I  take 
the  following  from  the  Dictionary;  'non  optimis  viis,  ang^s- 
tissimis  semitisy  Cic.  Agr,  2.  35,  96;  'omnibus  mVs  notis 
semih'sque  essedarios  ex  silvis  emittebat/  Caes.  B.  G.  5. 
19  ;  *  aut  viam  aut  semitam  monstret,'  Plant.  Rud,  i.  3.  30 ; 
*  decedam  ego  illi  de  via^  de  semitay  Trin,  ii.  4.  80 ;  *  iam 
intelligetis  hanc  pecuniam  quae  via  modo  visa  est  exire  ab 
isto,  eandem  semita  revertisse,'  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  2.  23;  *illius 
ego  semita  feci  viam^  Phaedr.  3  prol.  38.  The  proverbial 
line  in  Ennius  (Ribbeck,  Trag.  274)  is  especially  apt : — 

Qui  sibi  semitam  non  sapiunt,  alteri  monstrant  viam. 

It  is  true  that  semitam  is  not  very  like  commeatumy  but 
nothing  at  all  resembling  the  latter  word  has  been  sug- 
gested. The  sense  is  now  good  :  *  Cut  the  enemy  oflF  even 
from  the  narrow  path  by  which  they  get  their  supplies; 
but  construct  a  regular  road  for  yourself.' 


MileSy  690. 

Varum  prius  quam  galli  cantent,  quae  me  e  somno  suscitet, 
Dicat :  Ma  mihi  vir  Kalendis  meam  qui  matrem  iuverim, 
Da  qui  farcit,  da  qui  condit :  da  quod  dem  quinquatribus 
Praecantatrici,  coniectrici,  ariolae  atque  aruspicae : 
Flagitiumst  si  nil  mittetur,  quae  supercilio  spicit.' 

In  the  last  line  I  would  merely  change  supercilio  to 
supercilium  or  super ciliay  and  the  sense  is  perfect — *  It's  a 
shame/  says  the  begging  wife,  *  if  we  send  no  present  to 
the  woman  who  tells  fortunes  from  the  eye-brows.'  Professor 
Tyrrell  reluctantly  admits  the  ov6Sxidsyr^di6\xi^  quo  supercilio 
spicit  into  his  text,  although  he  puts  forward  this  interpre- 
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tation  of  the  MS.  reading,  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true 
one.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  adopt  his  clever 
suggestion,  supercilia  auspicate  For  spicere  with  an  accu- 
sative was,  we  are  told  by  Varro,  the  very  form  of  ex- 
pression used  for  di\4ning  by  augury :  *  in  augoiriis  etiam 
nunc  dicunt  avem  specere.'  The  eyebrow  most  likely  held 
the  place  with  ancient  fortune-tellers  which  the  palm  of  the 
hand  holds  with  modem  gypsies. 


Miles,  883. 

Ac.  Postquam  adbibere  aures  meae  tuam  moram  orationis 
Tibi  dixi  miles  quemadmodum  potisset  deasciari. 

Ritschl  reads  lor  earn  for  vioram :  but  lor  earn  ^  *  thin 
wine,'  is  open  to  many  objections,  and  is  rightly  scouted 
by  Professor  Tyrrell,  who  reads  morium  :  *  the  moment  my 
ears  drank  in  a  particle  of  your  discourse.'  I  am  unable  to 
assent  to  this  conjecture,  and  I  confess  I  do  not  see  what 
grave  objection  the  obvious  suggestion,  tuam  moram  ora^ 
tionemy  *your  foolish  harangue,'  is  open  to.  Moms, 
*  foolish,'  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Miles,  The  corruption, 
orationiSy  is  easily  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  copyist 
to  have  taken  moram  for  the  noun,  and  to  have  thought 
the  meaning  required  was  '  the  delay  of  your  discourse.' 
The  next  line  seems  to  me  to  imply  that  the  harangue  of 
Periplecomenus  tvas  foolish  ;  he  had  apparently  made  some 
foolish  proposal,  and  Acroteleutium  had  pointed  out  the 
real  way  of  carrying  out  their  design.  Rorem  would,  I 
think,  be  as  good  as  any  conjecture  that  allows  orationis  to 
stand. 
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Miles ^  893. 

Ac.  Dum  ne  scientes  quid  bonum  faciamus  ne  formida. 
Pe.  Mala  mulier  mers  est         *        ♦        *        ♦        * 
*****        ne  paue,  peioribus  conveniunt. 
Pe.  Ita  vos  decet. 

So  Professor  Tyrrell,  marking  a  lacuna  with  Ritschl, 
and  reading  mers  {merx)  with  Brix.  But  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  lacuna,  and  the  MSS.  scarcely  point  to  viers, 
B  has  mala  mulier  est  ne  pavet  peioribus  conveniunt.  Hence 
we  might  read,  with  scarcely  any  change,  giving  the  words 
to  Acroteleutium  — 

Mala^  mulieres,  ne  pave,  peioribus  conveniunt. 

I  say  with  scarcely  any  change,  for  Professor  Tyrrell  has 
pointed  out  the  habit  in  the  Plautine  MSS.  of  introducing 
paragogic  /,  so  as  to  make  words  like  venisse  become 
venisset.  Here  I  merely  change  mala  to  malae^  the  division 
oimulieres  into  mulier  es  having  caused  malae  to  be  altered  to 
makij  so  as  to  agree  with  mulier^  and  drop  two  of  the  afore- 
said /'s.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  verse  began 
with  Malae  mulieres.     We   might  then  render   the  line, 

*  Don't  be  afraid,  bad  women  are  well  suited  to  dealing 
with  worse  characters.'  But  this  is  not  very  good  sense, 
and  so  I  am  disposed  to  believe  there  is  a  further  cor- 
ruption in  conveniunt.  Now,  turn  on  to  verse  12 18. 
Mistress  Fagend  says  : — 

Video.     Edepol  nunc  nos  tempus  est  malas  fieri  peiores. 

*  Now's  the  time  for  us  bad  women  to  become  worse/  In 
this  verse  she  seems  to  me  to  be  distinctly  referring  to  the 
passage  before  us.  Therefore  I  would  suggest  what  she 
says  here  is  this  : — 

Mala^  mulieres,  ne  pave,  peior^j  usu  fiunt. 

L  2 
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I  will  merely  record  one  or  two  more  conjectures,  and 
lay  down  this  most  interesting  book.  In  1247  I  think  a 
passive  infinitive  is  wanted,  and  would  suggest  Uim  vi fet' 
vente  amari.  In  1333,  quietem  before  malo^  instead  oi  ab%* 
cedas  after  it.  In  1341,  etiam  mt  for  et  me.  In  1395,  vestem 
before  discinditey  instead  of  actutum  before  sit.  The  slaves 
are  only  bid  to  get  ready  for  the  punishment  of  the  Miles^ 
and  actutum  is  generally  wrongly  supplied  in  the  passage 
quoted  from  the  Captivty  653.     It  should  run,  I  think — 

Inicite  manicas  manibus  huic  mastigiae. 


Catullus. 
Ixxi. 

Si  qua  uiro  bono  sacratorum  obstitit  hircus, 
Aut  si  quam  merito  tarda  podagra  secat, 

Aemulus  iste  tuus,  qui  vestrum  exercet  amorem, 
Mirifice  est  a  te  nactus  utrumque  malum. 

Nam  quotiens  futuit,  totiens  ulciscitur  ambos  ; 
Illam  affligit  odore,  ipse  perit  podagra. 

O  alone  gives  sacratorum.  I  think  the  old  corrections 
quot  in  the  first  versa,  and  qucfn  in  the  second,  are  certain. 
But  I  cannot  accept  Froelich's  reading,  though  I  should 
like  to  do  so  : 

Si  quoi  iure  Bonae  sacratorum  obstitit  hircus, 

although  this  seems  at  first  sight  defended  by  102.  3  : 

Meque  esse  invenies  illorum  iure  sacratum. 

What  did  Catullus  know  of  the  rites  of  Bona?  What 
does  he  mean  by  'initiated  in  the  rites  of  Bona'?  Does 
he  mean  a  fornicator  r     He  would   not  have  ventured  on 
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such  open  blasphemy,  even  if  he  had  an  idea  that  the 
nature  of  the  rites  of  the  Bona  dea  were  in  fact  impure.  I 
propose : 

Si  quoi  iure  bonae  scortatorvm  obstitit  hircus, 
Aut  si  quern  merito  tarda  podagra  secat. 

Bona  is  used  of  a  woman  who  is  not  chary  of  her 
favours,  as  in  Propertius: 

Discite  desertae  non  temere  esse  bonae. 

lure  J  *  justly,'  has  its  counterpart  in  merito  in  the  next 
line.  The  similarity  between  scortatorum  and  sacratorum  is 
obvious. 


CatulluSy  cxv. 

Mentula  habet  instar  triginta  iugera  prati, 
Quadraginta  arvi :  cetera  sunt  maria. 

Instar  is  probably,  though  not  certainly,  corrupt.  First, 
because  of  habet ;  secondly,  because  it  has  an  unusual  con- 
struction; thirdly,  because  it  has  a  weak  sense.  I  hold 
that  a  word  was  originally  wanting,  and  that  the  lines 
originally  ran: 

Mentula  habet  rigvi  triginta  iugera  prati, 
Quadraginta  arvi :  cetera  sunt  z/aria. 

Rtgut\  *  well-watered,'  may  have  dropped  out  before 
trigi'  ;  t  preceding.  Paria  perhaps  may  be  right  for  maria  : 
'he  has  other  possessions  to  match';  but  I  prefer  Baeh- 
rens'  varia. 
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Horace. 

Sunres^  L  5.  117,  setpr. 

Adsit 
Re,7nia.  pec  cans  luae  po^fias  inroget  aeqoas 
Ne  icatica  iiypiuni  hombili  sectere  dagello. 
X^im  HI  femia  caetias  iii^mii  xnaiaia.  snbire 
Verbera.  non  verear.  cxnn  dicas  esse  pares  res 
Fnrta  latrociniis.  et  Tnafrnis  parva  mineris 
Falce  recisamm  simiii  :e.  si  ribi  resmnni 
Permittant  homines. 

One  of  the  first  lessons  instilled  into  as  at  school  is  that 
verdor  ne  means  '  I  fear  he  will ' ;  and  vereor  utj  *  I  fear  he 
won't.'  But  when  we  come  to  this  passage,  we  are  told  to 
throw  our  syntax  to  the  winds,  and  to  believe  that  Horace 
here  uses  vereor  ut  as  in  fact  equivalent  to  vereor  ne.  And 
why  r  Because  ut  comes  first.  *  The  position  of  ut  makes 
it  independent  of  vereorj  says  Macleane.  *  Cum  autem 
praecedant  w.  ut  ctieJtis  longe  minus  in  iis  lector  offendit,' 
says  Orelli.  But  we  turn  to  Satires  1,  i.  61,  and  we  find  *0 
puer  ut  sis  vitalis  metuo/  with  ut  coming  first  and  the 
ordinary  rule  maintained.  In  fact.  Horace  is  remarkably 
precise  in  his  observance  of  the  rule.  The  very  best  in- 
stance of  it  occurs  in  his  writings.  Sat.  i.  4.  32  :  •  nequid 
Sum  ma  deperdat  metuens  aut  ampliet  ut  rem.' 

Did  Horace  here  write  in  such  a  muddled  style  that  he 
could  not  remember  in  one  line  what  particle  he  had  used 
the  line  before  ?     I  think  not. 

Either  ut  or  non  must  be  ejected.  Critics  have  failed  in 
their  assault  on  ut;  but  non^  I  think,  may  be  carried  by 
storm.     I  therefore  propose  to  read  as  follows: 

Nam  111  ferula  caedas  dignum  maiora  subire 
Wrhrra  nvnx  vereor,  cum  dicas  esse  pares  res 
Fiirta  latrociniis,  cei. 
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The  meaning  will  be :  *  Let  there  be  a  rule  which  shall  in- 
flict fair  punishments  on  offences,  so  that  you  may  not 
slash  with  the  cruel  scourge  the  culprit  who  merely  de- 
serves the  whip.  For,  as  matters  now  siandy  while  you  say 
offences  are  equal,  I  am  afraid  you  won*t  beat  with  a  cane 
one  who  deserves  a  severer  lashing.'  Horace  implies  he 
would  have  no  particular  objection  to  the  Stoic  paradox  if 
it  was  likely  to  lead  to  equality  on  the  side  of  mercy  ;  but 
he  fears  it  would  not  be  so — the  tendency  would  be  to 
equalise  on  the  side  of  severity. 

Non  and  nunc  are  sometimes  confounded  in  MSS.  For 
instance,  in  Ars.  Poet.  43,  *  ut  iam  nunc  dicat  iam  nunc 
debentia  dici,'  the  copies  are  divided  between  non  and 
nunc  before  debentia. 

Finally,  nunc  in  the  sense  it  bears  here,  *  as  matters 
now  are,'  is  often  defined  by  a  following  cum^  as  here. 
Plaut.  Amph.  Prol.  129  :  Nunc,  quom  esse  credent  servum 
et  conservum  suum.  Cic.  Agr.  ii.  31.  85  :  Nunc  vero  cum 
ad  nos  nihil  pertineat 


Epist.  I.  2.  28-31. 

Sponsi  Penelopae  nebulones  Alcinoique 
In  cute  curanda  plus  aequo  operata  iuventus : 
Cui  pulchrum  fuit  in  medios  dormire  dies  et 
t  Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatum  ducere  curam. 

There  is  little  need  of  argument  to  show  that  the  con- 
struction *  ducere  curam  cessatum'  was  never  formed  by 
Horace.  That  illustrious  critic,  Mr.  Munro,  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Philology ^  prefers  the  reading  of 
the  Blandinian  somnum^  suggesting  recreatum^  in  its  pri- 
mary sense  of  •  restored,'  for  cessatum,  I  cannot,  however, 
agree  with  him  that  there  is  no  tautology  in  the  two  verses 
as  thus  arranged ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  was  any- 
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one  in  Ithaca  or  elsewhere  ever  known  to  prolong  sleep 
to  the  sound  of  the  harp  ?  I  think  the  sense  of  dancing  is 
required  ;  and  we  may  extract  crura  easily  from  curam^ 
and  read : 

Ad  strepitum  citharae  cessatim  ducere  crvra. 

The  phrase  IXkhv  tridXii  would,  I  think,  be  used  in  Greek  to 
denote  the  slow  measures  of  a  dancer.  Compare  the 
phrases  KopSax  tiXtcwcrci;,  Ar.  Nub.  540.  Ducere  brcuchia 
is  used  of  dancers,  e.g.y  by  Ovid,  Am.  2.  4.  29.  Why 
should  not  ducere  crura  be  used  ?  The  lazy  sons  of  Priam 
are  rebuked  by  him  as  being 

This  is  just  the  character  of  the  Phaeacian  courtiers.  I 
have  suggested  cessatim  for  cessatum^  'in  lazy  fashion.' 
The  word  is  not  found,  but  might  be  formed,  on  the 
analogy  oicertatim  and  exultim  (also  aira£  cc/oii/lUvov];  other- 
wise we  might  read  cessantia  or  cessare  et. 


A.  PALMER. 


January  20,  1881. 
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EMENDATIONES  et  coniecturas  Marklandi  ineditas 
in  Catullum  et  Tibullum  descripsi  ex  exemplari 
edit.  1723  Paris,  in  lucem  emisso  continenteCatull.,Tibull. 
et  Propert.  (sed  Propertius  in  hoc  exemplari  desideratur), 
in  cuius  marginibus  Markl.  eas  adposuit.  Exemplar  istud 
nunc  in  Museo  Britannico  adservatur  sign.  834.  K.  i 
(olim  Gal.  10  Sd.). 

XXV.      5     (XXVni.    5),     Vappa]  f.  Verpa:   ut  v.   12  et  XLIV.  4 

(XLVII.  4). 
XLV.      5      pCLVin.    5),    aridis]  1.  AMas  (cf.  Ep.  Crit.  157). 
LX.    21  (LXrV.  21),    sensit}  f.  sanxit. 

94  misere  exagitans]    f.  miseros  agitans — et 

forte  hie  versus  cum  sequentibus  coniun- 
gendus  est. 
109  latere]  f.  longe. 

Ill  vanisl  f.  vacuis. 

287  Nereidum]    Spanhem.   ad  Callim.   p.  412 

citat  hunc  locum  ita,  Nessonidum  lin- 
quens,  etc. 
362  dedita]  f.  debita. 

LXII.    44        (LXVI.  44),    Phthiae]  Thiae.  Bent  Schol.  Horn.  H.  e. 

V.  480. 
73  dictis]  dextris,  Bent. 

LXIV.    65      (LXVIII.  65),    prtce]   q.  face,  scriptum  fuit  phace,   unde 

istud  prgcg.  Sen.  Here.  Fur.  v.  38. 
LXXXI.      2  (LXXXVI.    2),     hoc  ego  :  sic  singula  confiteor]  1.  haec  ego, 

si  singula,  confiteor ;  Totum  istud  FOR- 
MOSA, nego :  etc. 
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LXXXVIII.      3         (XCIV.    I),     Mentula  moechatur,    Moechatur  mentula? 

certe  Hoc  est,  etc.  ita  disting. 
XCV.      2  (CI.    2),     miser<i5\  f.  seras. 

Praef.  p.  X.  1.  19,    nuUa  temere  etc.]  Hoc  adeo  non  ▼emmest, 

ut  vix  ulla  pagina  sit  in  edit.  Scalig.,  in 
qua  non  peccatnm  sit  in  hac  parte. 

I.  Cann.  XXVH.,  cf.  epist.  crit.  pag.  73  seqq. — 2.  Ad Euripid.'Iphig. in  Aol. 
1073,  Markl.  observat,  *  Catullus  multa  ex  hoc  Musarum  cantico  (1036  seqq,) 
videtur  sumpsisse  vel  respexisse.' 


Ad  Ttbullum. 

I.    I.    3,     lahor^  q.  pavor. 

55,     retinent — vincla\  f.  retinet — cura. 

2.  19,    decedere\  q.  descendere. 

61,  nocte  Serena]  Lucret.  '  noctes  vigilare  serenas.* 

62,  Deos]  q.  focos.  Propert.  I.  i. 

3.  32,    debeat]  debitrix  sit,  6ptiK4rfis  cTiy. 

36,     Tellus  etc.]  sine  sensu.  lege  Tethys  (i.  e.  mare)  in  longas,  etc.  Val. 
Flaccus :  pelagus  quantos  apetimus  in  usus !  Pindar.  Pyth.  V. : 

TwK  'Api<mr4Xfii  ayeiY*  vavci  tfootf 
*  A  A  b  f  fi<tBtlav  xiKtvBpv  ivoiytv  * 

M.  Sen.  Suasor.  3  :  '  Vos  ergo  ad  haec,  Dii  immortales,  invoco  : 
sic  reclusuri  estis  maria  /"  Stat.  Achill.  Antholog.  lib.  I. 
p.  123  :  de  mense  Maio :  Ofycrcu  Jipri  BdXaffffa.  Philo  Judaeos 
de  Monarch,  lib.  U.  p.  564,  ed.  Tumeb. :  rU  8^  riis  4w  Btt- 
Karr^ Kai Totra^ois  irtXdytffiy  69obs  Ay/rc/ic  iral  &r/8ci(c 
irXfltfT^fxri,  c<  fiii  al  rSy  iurT4pa»y  ffrpoipal  icol  irtploioi.  Aristid. 
Isthm.  in  Nept.  p.  19,  ed.  Jebb :  rl  8^  fw  alr^  xaXhw  irpHy 
wapayoT^at  top  Bthy  tovtop  r^y  BaXdrrayf  etc. 

47,  acies]  f.  rabies. 

49,  semper]  f.  saevum  Nunc  marc. 

51,  pater]  f.  precor. 

75,  terrae]  f.  main's:  cuius  glossa  fucrit  rh  terrae. 

4.  66,  SapplicibuSy  miseris]  f.  supplicis^  et  miseri. 
72,  placidam]  i.facilem. 

74,    ante  genos]  i.e.  in  gents. 


A^i^^lUi 
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5.  6,    horriJa]  f.  foitia. 

6.  Z,     in  lacrituat,  vtrienit  tmiu  mtnim\  Heljodorus  Aethiop.   V.  33 

iwl^Vfor  yif  ti  wfti  SiKfuor  tint. 

33,  /una]  ).  taU. 

34,  /TTJ]   FOrt. 

S.  t6,    anU]  onuuno  aJal. 

47,  ^kJIcu]  L  dnlci. 

49,    etntton  ludai]  1.  Gemum  :  ludis,  cf.  M.  remarks  on  the  epistles  of 
Cicero  to  Bratus  :  London,  1745,  pag.  6S. 
11.43,    ^i*]  t  Hie.  Hotal.  Niminini  hie  ego  dutn.    Propert. :  I/ic  ego 
Felidei,  etc. 
II.    5.  zi,     eredebat']  f.  cemebat. 

48,  venit]  f.  veni !     Above  6.  15  :  cf.  M.  ad  SUt.  Silv.  I.  4.  55. 
III.    4,  20,    ante]  id  est  in.'  Qt,  stat  pudor  ante  gtnas. 

II,    ortu\  Alibi  conieceram  Oeta  et  ita  legendnm  puto  ap,   Senec«m 
Troad.  170.     Somina  iam  Titan  iuga  atringebat  Oetae;  vicerat 
noctem  dies,  cf.  M.  Stat.  Silv.  II.  3.  45. 
S3,    m/u}  f.  Dostris. 
5.  10,    dedii\  mallem  dtdi. 
IV.  I.  31,    futttrtu']  q.  futnris. 
37,    victor]  f.  victos. 
3,  10.    «t/]  f.  Stat  ita  ap.  Anson.  Mosell.  v.  331.  ed.  Stoer.  Haec  eat 
Dattvi  soblimis  in  aggere  Saii  ;  lege,  Haec  stat. 
13.    9,    Sic]  1.  Tectun,  ct.  M.  ad  Stat.  Silv.  V.  3.  213. 

Fortasse  ea  pars  ed.  Paris,  quae  Propertii  carmina 
continet,  in  aliqua  bibliotheca  Angliae  latet,  stcut  et  Quacs- 
tiones  Venusinae  ad  Horatii  carmina :  cf.  Biographical 
Diet.,  p.  22  et  508,  ubi  haec  verba,  'and  Mr.  Markland  at 
that  time  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Propertius  with 
short  notes,'  etc.  Denique  nemo  harum  litt«rariim  porl- 
tusignorat  Markt.  in  commentar.  in  Stat.  Silv.  [iiiri)lunw 

t    locos  et  unum  p.  zs?.  Euripid.  Supplic.  Lond.  I7't.(,  cmim- 

L  dasse  aut  coniectura  temptasse. 
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lerem.  Marklandi  coniecturae  in  Lucretium  desumptae 
ex  marginibus  ed.  Lugdun.  Batav.  1595,  quae  in  Musec 
Britannico  adservatur  et  1068  h.  10  insigtiita  est. 

Lib.     I.  pag.     3,  lin.    6.     63,    ante  oculos]  q.  c  =  quaere. 

28.     85,    vtrginis  arma]  virg.  aram. 

5,  22.    143,    Serenas]  f.  severus.  ita  Propert.  II.  3.  7  stndi 

vigilare  sevens  (ita  et  Creech.). 

6,  19.    172,    ubt]  f.  uti, 

6,  21.    174,    secreta]  q. 

Lib.     I.  pag.     7,         16.    201  y    pontum"]  f.  pooti. 

7,  31.    216,    uti  guaegue"]  f.  u,  quasque  sc.  res,  ita  mi 

guaegue. 
S,         24.    241,    endopedita]  f.  endopeditos. 
'  9,         28.    277,    pontus"]  q.  ventus. 
12,  19.    364,     fVfantlr]  q. 

13)  I*    37^)    rtor^/MOT]  f.  repertum. 

33,         16.  1033,    vivanf\  f.  vigeant. 
Lib.  II.  38,         18.      75,    et]  f. «/. 

56,         20.    653,    lutnina  solis]    luminis  oras,   cf.  pag.   55. 

(vs.  617). 
Lib.  VI.  205,         17.    356,    o^]  1.  apta  (ita  et  Wakefield). 

224  7.    954,    colt]  1.  coeli. 

[The  above  Paper  is  communicated  -by  Mr.  Albe 
Stachelscheid.] 
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WHAT  WAS  LOCKE'S  DOCTRINE  OF  PER- 
CEPTION ? 

VARIOUS  opinions  have  been  held  as  to  what  was 
really  Locke's  doctrine  of  Perception ;  nevertheless,  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  true  point  of  view  has  hitherto 
been  missed. 

The  key  to  his  opinions  on  this  subject  is  to  be  found 
in  the  treatise  referred  to  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  and  entitled 
*  An  Examination  of  P.  Malebranche's  Opinion.'  The 
importance  of  this  essay  for  this  purpose  arises  from  the 
fact  that  in  it  Locke  expressly  discusses  a  particular  theory 
of  Perception,  a  thing  which  he  studiously  avoided  doing 
in  the  essay  on  the  Human  Understanding.  Yet  it  has 
been  generally  overlooked  by  his  critics ;  and  Hamilton, 
who  refers  to  it,  appears  only  to  have  dipped  into,  not  to 
have  read  it.  The  same  may  be  said  of  some  who  have 
commented  on  Hamilton's  criticism. 

Every  reader  of  Hamilton  will  remember  the  passage 
in  which,  by  the  help  of  a  quotation  from  the  "  Examina- 
tion," he  triumphantly  overwhelms  Dr.  Thomas  Brown. 
The  latter  had  found  fault  with  Reid  for  attributing  to 
Locke  the  coarser  form  of  representative  Perception,  and 
had  himself  argued  that  Locke  held  the  more  refined  form 
of  the  doctrine — that  in  which  the  Idea  is  a  modification  of 
mind.  Hamilton  is,  I  believe,  partly  right  and  partly 
wrong — right  as  against  Brown,  wrong  in  his  vindication 
of  Reid's  interpretation.  The  passage,  as  quoted  by  Ha- 
milton, is  as  follows  (§  39) : — *  But  to  examine  this  doctrine 
of  modification  a  little  further.     Different  sentiments  are 
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different  modifications  of  mind.     The  mind  or  soul  that 
perceives  is  our  immaterial  indivisible  substance.     Now,  1 
see  the  white  and  black  on  this  paper,  I  hear  one  singing 
in  the  next  room,  I  feel  the  warmth  of  the  fire  I  sit  by, 
and  I  taste  an  apple  I  am  eating,  and  all  this  at  the  same 
time.     Now,  I  ask,  take  modification  for  what  you  please, 
can    this    same  unextended,  indivisible  substance  have 
different,  nay,  inconsistent  and  opposite  (as  these  of  white 
and  black  must  be)  modifications  at  the  same  time  ?    Or 
must  we  suppose  distinct  parts  in  an  indivisible  substance, 
one  for  black,  another  for  white,  and  another  for  red  ideas, 
and  so  of  the  rest  of  those  infinite  sensations  which  we 
have  in  sorts  and  degrees ;  all  that  we  can  distinctly  per- 
ceive, and  so  are  distinct  ideas,  some  whereof  are  opposite, 
as  heat  and  cold,  which  yet  a  man  may  feel  at  the  same 
time  ?    I  was  ignorant  before  how  sensation  was  performed 
on  us ;  this  they  call  an  explanation  of  it.     Must  I  say  now 
I  understand  it  better  ?    If  this  be  to  cure  one's  ignorance, 
it  is  a  very  slight  disease,  and  the  charm  of  two  or  three  in- 
significant words  will  at  any  time  remove  it,  probatum  est* 
Hamilton's  comment  on  this  is  to  the  following  effect : — 
*  An  acquiescence  in  the  doctrine  that  the  secondary  quali- 
ties of  which  we  are   conscious  in   sensation  are  merely 
mental  states  by  no  means  involves  an  admission  that  the 
primary  qualities  of  which  we  are  conscious  in  perception 
are  nothing  more.     Malebranche,  for  example,  affirms  the 
one  and  denies  the  other.     Now,  if  Locke  be  found  to  ridi- 
cule, as  he  does,  even  the  opinion  which  merely  reduces  the 
secondary  qualities  to  mental  states,  a  fortiori^  and  this  on 
the  principles  of  his  07vn  philosophy^  he  must  be  held  to  reject 
the  doctrine  which  would  reduce  not  only  the  non-resem- 
bling sensations  of  the  secondary,  but  even  the  resembling 
and  consequently  extended  ideas  of  the  primary  qualities 
of  matter  to  modifications  of  the  immaterial,  unextended 
mind.'     This  is  the  only  passage  which  prevents  Hamil- 
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ton  from  considering  suspense  more  rational  than  any 
dogmatic  conclusions  respecting  Locke's  own  doctrine  of 
Perception.  Now  that  Hamilton  is  wrong  in  his  inference 
is  clear  from  the  context  immediately  following.  For  Ha- 
milton regards  it  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  Locke's 
philosophy  that  it  is  easier  to  admit  that  secondary  quali- 
ties are  modifications  than  that  the  primary  are  so.  Now, 
in  the  very  next  sentence  following  Hamilton's  quotation, 
Locke  expressly  asserts  the  contrary.  *  Let  it  (modifica- 
tion) signify  what  it  will,  when  I  recollect  the  figure  of  one 
of  the  leaves  of  a  violet,  is  not  that  a  new  modification  of 
my  soul  as  well  as  when  I  think  of  its  purple  colour  ? ' 
Elsewhere  also  (§  48  e.g.)  he  argues  similarly : — *  I  desire,' 
he  says,  *to  be  informed  how  my  mind  knows  that  the 
thinking  on  or  the  idea  of  the  figure  is  not  a  modification 
of  the  mind  ;  but  the  thinking  on  or  having  an  idea  of  the 
colour  or  hardness  is  a  modification  of  the  mind.'  Hamil- 
ton, in  fact,  begs  the  question  when  he  says  Locke  rejects 
the  opinion  which  *  reduces  the  secondary  qualities  to  mere 
modifications  of  mind.'  In  short,  he  came  to  the  passage 
with  a  preconceived  idea  as  to  Locke's  views. 

The  false  interpretation  being  rejected,  nothing  remains 
to  oppose  to  Locke's  frequent  declarations  that  the  having 
an  idea  and  Perception  are  the  same  thing.  Indeed,  in 
this  very  work,  as  we  have  just  seen,  he  uses  *  thinking 
on '  as  equivalent  to  *  the  idea  of,*  and  he  argues  against 
the  supposition  that  ideas  are  *real  spiritual  things,'  as 
Malebranche  asserted. 

Locke's  objection  to  the  term  modification  was  not,  as 
Hamilton  thought,  that  it  allowed  too  little  objectivity  to 
the  secondary  qualities ;  it  was  one  of  a  wholly  diflFerent 
nature.  *  In  calling  perception  or  ideas  mental  modifica- 
tions, you  pretend  to  give  some  explanation,  or,  at  least, 
to  substitute  a  more  philosophical  term  for  a  vulgar  one ; 
whereas  either  modification   means  nothing,  is,  in  fact, 
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only  *  a  new  sound  without  any  new  conception  at  all' 
(Examin.  §  48),  or  it  suggests  a  meaning  which  is  really 
absurd.'    That  this  is  the  true  gist  of  his  objection  will 
appear  from  the  quotations  to  be  given  presently.     But 
first  I  may  notice  Professor  Webb's  interpretation.    Pro- 
fessor Webb  ingeniously  suggests  that  while  Locke  ob- 
jected to  calling  ideas  modifications  of  mind  in  the  sense 
of  modifications  of  the  mental  substance,  he  would  have  had 
no  objection  to  regarding  them  as  modifications  of  mental 
energy.     This,  however,  by  no  means  meets  Locke's  objec- 
tions.    He  might  still  reasonably  ask,  Is  it  possible  for 
the  same  individual  mind  to  have  diflferent,  nay,  opposite 
energies  at  the  same  time?    But  we  are  not  left  to  in- 
ference, for  Locke  has  actually  stated  this  view  himself, 
and  has  rejected  it ;  for  in  sect.  40  he  speaks  of  •  new  modi- 
fications in  the  mind '  as  meaning  nothing  but  *  di£ferent 
action  or  passion.' 

The  following  extracts  will  show  the  correctness  of  the 
preceding  representation : — *  This  word  modification  here 
that  comes  in  for  explication  seems  to  me  to  signify 
nothing  more  than  the  word  to  be  explained  by  it;  v,g. 
I  see  the  purple  colour  of  a  violet.  This,  says  he,  is  a 
sentiment,  I  desire  to  know  what  sentiment  is  ;  that,  says 
he,  is  a  modification  of  the  soul,  I  take  the  word  and 
desire  to  see  what  I  can  conceive  by  it  concerning  my 
soul ;  and  here,  I  confess,  I  can  conceive  nothing  more  but 
that  I  have  the  idea  of  purple  in  my  mind  which  I  had  not 
before,  without  being  able  to  apprehend  anything  the  mind 
does  or  suffers  in  this  besides  barely  having  the  idea  of 
purple,  and  so  the  good  word  modification  signifies  nothing 
to  me  more  than  I  knew  before ;  v,g,y  that  I  have  now  the 
idea  of  purple  in  it  which  I  had  not  some  minutes  since. 
So  that,  though  they  say  sensations  are  modifications  of 
the  mind,  yet  having  no  manner  of  idea  what  that  modifi- 
cation of  the  mind  is,  distinct  from  that  very  sensation,  v.g. 
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the  sensation  of  a  red  colour  or  a  bitter  taste,  it  is  plain 
this  explication  amounts  to  no  more  than  that  a  sensation 
is  a  sensation,  and  the  sensation  of  red  or  bitter  is  the  sen- 
sation of  red  or  bitter  ;  for  if  I  have  no  other  idea  when  I 
say  it  is  a  modification  of  the  mind  than  when  I  say  it  is 
the  sensation  of  red  or  bitter y  it  is  plain,  sensation  and 
modification  stand  both  for  the  same  idea,  and  so  are  but 
two  names  of  one  and  the  same  thing'  (§  39).  Then  follow 
the  words  quoted  by  Hamilton,  in  which  Locke  shows  that 
it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  clear  idea  to  the  words 
•  modification  of  mind ' ;  and  lastly,  he  argues  that,  what- 
ever it  means,  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  ideas  of  the  primary 
qualities  as  to  those  of  the  secondary.  *  When  I  recollect 
the  figuire  of  one  of  the  leaves  of  the  violet,  is  not  that 
a  new  modification  of  my  soul  as  well  as  when  I  think 
of  its  purple  colour  ?  Does  my  mind  do  or  suffer  nothing 
anew  when  I  see  that  figure  in  God  ? '  Note  here  how  he 
actually  had  in  view  the  conception  of  *  modification  of  the 
mental  energy.'  He  goes  on  : — *  The  idea  of  that  figure  you 
say  is  in  God.  Let  it  be  so ;  but  it  may  be  there  and  I  not 
see  it ;  that  is  allowed ;  when  I  come  to  see  it,  which  I  did 
not  before,  is  there  no  new  modification,  as  you  call  it,  of 
my  mind  ?  If  there  be,  then  seeing  of  figure  in  God  as 
well  as  having  the  idea  of  purple,  is  a  modification  of  the 
mindy  and  this  .distinction  signifies  nothing.  If  seeing 
that  figure  in  God  now,  which  a  minute  or  two  since  I 
did  not  see  at  all,  be  no  new  modification  or  alteration  in 
my  mind,  no  different  action  or  passion  from  what  was 
before  [note  this],  there  is  no  difference  made  in  my 
apprehension  between  seeing  and  not  seeing.'  And  in 
sect.  48,  *when  he  says  seeing  a  colour  and  hearing  a 
sound  is  a  modification  of  the  mind,  what  does  it  signify 
but  an  alteration  of  the  mind  from  not  perceiving  to  per7 
ceiving  that  sound  or  colour?  And  so  when  the  mind  sees 
a  triangle,  which  it  did  not  see  before,  what  is  this  but  an 
VOL.  VI.  M 
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alteration  of  the  mind  from  not  seeii^  to  seeinif,  wfaetha 
that  figure  be  seen  in  God  or  not  r  And  why  is  not  this 
alteration  of  the  mind  to  be  called  a  modification  as  wdl 
as  the  other  ?  Or,  indeed,  what  senrice  does  that  wcxd  do 
us  in  the  one  case  or  the  other,  when  it  is  only  a  new  sound 
brought  in  without  any  new  concq>tion  at  all  r  For  m] 
mind,  when  it  sees  a  colour  or  figure,  is  altered,  I  know, 
from  the  not  having  such  or  such  a  p»ception  to  the 
having  it ;  but  when  to  explain  this  I  am  told  that  either  o: 
these  perceptions  is  a  modification  of  the  mind,  what  do  ] 
conceive  more  than  that  firom  not  having  such  a  perceptioi 
my  mind  is  come  to  have  such  a  perception  ?  which  is  wha 
I  as  well  knew  before  the  word  modification  was  made  us4 
of,  which  by  its  use  has  made  me  conceive  nothing  mon 
than  what  I  conceived  before.'  Again,  in  the  '  Remark 
on  Mr.  Norris's  Books,'  Locke  observes  that  he  himself  i 
complained  of  for  not  having  *  defined  the  nature  of  ideas. 
This,  he  says,  cannot  mean  making  known  to  men  thei 
ideas,  for  no  ^  articulate  sounds  of  mine  or  anybody  els 
can  make  known  to  another  what  his  ideas — ^that  is,  wha 
his  perceptions — are,  better  than  what  he  himself  know 
and  perceives  them  to  be.'  It  must  therefore  mean  that  h< 
has  not  explained  the  causes  and  manner  of  productioi 
of  ideas,  that  is,  perceptions  in  the  mind,  *  i.e^  in  wha 
alteration  of  the  mind  this  perception  consists;  and  a 
to  that  I  answer,  no  man  can  tell,  for  which  I  not  onl^ 
appeal  to  experience,  which  were  enough,  but  shall  add  thi 
reason,  viz.,  because  no  man  can  give  any  account  of  an] 
alteration  made  in  any  single  substance  whatever ;  all  th* 
alteration  we  can  conceive  being  only  of  the  alteration  c 
compounded  substances,  and  that  only  by  a  transpositioi 
of  parts.'  *  I  desire  him  to  explain  to  me  what  the  altera 
tion  in  the  mind  is,  besides  saying,  as  we  vulgar  do,  it  i 
having  a  perception  which  it  had  not  the  moment  before 
which  is  only  the  difference  between  perceiving  and  no 
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perceiving;  a  difference  in  matter  of  fact  agreed  on  all 
hands;  which,  wherein  it  consists,  is,  for  aught  I  see, 
unknown  to  one  side  as  well  as  the  other ;  only  the  one 
has  the  ingenuity  to  confess  their  ignorance,  and  the  other 
pretends  to  be  knowing/  It  will  be  observed  that  he  allows 
that  perception  is  a  modification  of  the  mental  energ^y  (if 
energy  includes  passion  as  well  as  action),  but  he  denies 
that  this  conveys  any  sort  of  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  ideas,  or  in  fact  means  anything  except  that  perceiv- 
ing is  not  identical  with  not  perceiving.  The  last  quota- 
tion appears  to  show  that  he  did  not  even  contemplate  the 
cruder  form  of  representation  which  Reid  attributes  to 
him. 

How  little  Hamilton  understood  the  true  meaning  of 
Locke's  objection  is  further  manifest  from  a  note  in  the 
Discussions^  in  which  he  remarks  as  a  curious  fact  that  the 
very  thing  which  Locke  here  regards  as  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  an  unextended  substance  has  been  regarded 
by  certain  other  philosophers  as  a  proof  that  the  mind  is 
itself  unextended.  There  is  nothing  in  the  least  incon- 
sistent with  Locke's  words  in  such  an  argument.  He  does 
not  argue  that  the  ideas  are  extended,  or  must  be  modifi- 
cations of  an  extended  substance,  but  that  to  pretend  to 
account  for  them  by  saying  that  they  consist  in  modifica- 
tions of  an  unextended  substance  is  to  involve  ourselves  in 
contradiction. 

I  have  quoted  these  passages  at  some  length,  because 
they  not  only  indicate  Locke's  own  view,  but  have  a  value 
of  their  own,  as  exposing  the  futility  of  such  theories  as 
Brown's,  which  pretend  to  dispose  of  the  problem  of  per- 
ception by  the  assertion  that  perception  is  simply  a  state 
of  mind,  or  a  mental  modification  (the  very  word  is  used), 
from  which,  by  a  known  principle,  we  infer,  &c.  Locke's 
habit  of  requiring  a  clear  and  determinate  meaning  to  be 

attached  to  words  enabled  him  at  once  to  discern  that  this 
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was  mere  playing  with  words.    To  explain  is  to  show  that 
a  less  general  fact   is  a  case  of  a  more  general.    Now, 
perception  is  a  fact  sut  generis;   the  only  element  in  it 
which  creates   any  diflBculty  is  the   element  which  dis- 
tinguishes it  from   other  mental  phenomena.     Hence  it 
cannot  be  referred  to  any  more  general  class^  except  at 
the  cost  of  eliminating  its  very  essence.    When  this  is 
done  it  is,  of  course,  easy  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  this 
essence  is  nothing.  Thus  :  *  what  appears  to  be  cognition  of 
the  noh-ego  is,  like  all  cognition,  a  state  of  mind ;  but  that 
which  is  merely  a  state  of  mind  cannot  involve  a  know- 
ledge of  anything  out  of  mind  ;  therefore  all  such  appear- 
ance is  or  may  be  a  delusion/  ^  This  argument  has  the 
advantage  of  proving  strictly  a  priori  the  absolute   im- 
possibility of  a  cognition  of  one   thing  by  another,  a 
circumstance  which  might  make  some  philosophers  hesi- 
tate about  accepting  it.     In  fact,  it  contains   a  pelitio 
principii  so  obvious  that  it  is  singular  how  it  has  imposed 
on  so  many  persons  of  acute  intellect.    Locke's  remarks 
indicate  the  fallacy.     If  by   *  state  of  mind '  you   mean 
that  perception  is  a  phenomenon  of  essentially  the  same 
kind  as  the  pvurely  intra-mental  phenomena,  then  there  is  a 
petitio  principii.  If  you  mean  only  that  it  is  a  phenomenon 
in  which  mind  is  concerned,  then  nothing  follows. 

To  modify  Plato's  celebrated  simile,  suppose  a  number 
of  persons  only  able  to  see  the  reflection  of  passing  objects 
in  a  mirror,  and  suppose  one  of  them  to  say,  *  Oh !  these 
are  modifications  of  the  surface  of  the  mirror,'  would  he 
have  advanced  much  thereby  towards  the  true  explanation 
of  the  phenomenon  ? 

If  perception  is  simply  a  mental  phenomenon,  it  is 
impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  volition  is  equally 
a  mere  mental  phenomenon,  and  cannot  pass  outside  the 
mind.  It  must  be  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  my  volition 
can  affiect  anything  outside  the  mind,  so  as,  e.g.^  to  produce 
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sensations  in  other  minds,  as  to  suppose  that  a  state  of 
my  own  mind  can  give  me  any  knowledge  of  what  passes 
in  those  other  minds.  When  I  swing  my  arm  I  am 
conscious  of  a  purely  mental  phenomenon,  which  no  other 
mind  can  perceive,  still  less  complain  of.  It  may  be 
plausibly  argued,  that  if  minds  know  anything  of  what 
passes  in  other  minds — in  other  words,  if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  intercourse  of  thought — then  either  one  mind 
must  directly  perceive  the  other,  or  the  second  must  be 
able  directly  to  influence  the  first,  or  else  there  is  a 
medium,  and  the  one  mind  produces  an  effect  of  which  the 
other  mind  is  able  to  have  knowledge.  The  only  alterna- 
tive is  a  system  of  occasional  causes,  or  the  like.  It  is 
remarkable  that  when  Mr.  Mill  was  at  a  loss  to  find 
reasons  for  believing  the  existence  of  other  minds  (a  fatally 
weak  point  in  his  system),  he  did  not  refer  to  the  fact  of 
the  interchange  of  thought.  I  do  not  stay  to  develop  this ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  have  made  the  suggestion. 

It  is  very  remarkable  to  find  Locke,  in  the  essay  on 
Malebranche,  making  the  very  same  objections  against 
the  *  Representative  Idea '  which  were  subsequently 
alleged  by  Reid  and  others ;  and  in  particular  by  Cousin, 
who  was  little  aware  that  in  combating  *  Locke's  idea- 
image,'  he  was  slaying  what  Locke  had  already  slain. 

Malebranche  had  said  that  ideas  were  *  real  spiritual 
beings.'  *Real  beings,'  says  Locke,  *may  be  either 
modes,  substances,  or  relations ' ;  but  he  thinks  that  Male- 
branche must  mean  here  *  substances,'  because  he  says 
it  is  absurd  to  think  they  are  annihilated  when  not 
present  to  the  mind.  Now,  argues  Locke,  first,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  a  spiritual,  i.e.  unextended  substance 
should  represent  to  the  mind  an  extended  figure;  secondly, 
supposing  the  representation  possible,  it  is  inconceivable 
how  we  should  see  it  (sect.  1 8) ;  and  thirdly,  if  we  did  see 
it,   we  never  could  tell  that   the  thing  represented   was 
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there,  since  we  cannot  possibly  see  it  (sect.  53).  He 
refers  to  the  hypothesis  that  the  soul  can  trace  images  on 
the  brain,  and  perceive  them,  and  says  this  is  matter  ol 
new  perplexity ;  for  if  the  soul  cannot  perceive  material 
things  (which  Malebranche  asserts),  it  is  inconsistent  tc 
say  it  can  perceive  images  on  the  brain  (sect.  15). 

It  is  time  to  ask  the  question,  What  was  Locke's  owi 
view  of  the  question  of  perception  ? 

Theory  he  had  none,  and  this  he  expressly  declares.  He 

contents  himself  with  stating  the  fact  in  its  entirety,  and  thii 

he  does  almost  in  the  language  which  Stewart  quotes  fixHi 

Reid  as  the  true  statement  apart  from  theory:  *  If  I  shoul( 

say,  that  it  is  possible  God  has  made  our  souls  so,  and  S4 

united  them  to  our  bodies,  that  upon  certain  motions  mad 

in  our  bodies  by  external  objects  the  soul  should  hav 

such  or  such  perceptions  or  ideas,  though  in  a  way  incon 

ceivable  to  us ;  this,  perhaps,  would  appear  as  true  an< 

as  instructive  a  proposition  as  what  is  so  positively  laii 

down  '  (sect.  8).     And  again,  *  One  who  thinks  that  idea 

are  nothing  but   perceptions  of   the    mind   annexed  t 

certain  motions  of  the  body  by  the  will  of  God,  who  hat] 

ordered    such    perceptions    always    to    accompany  sucl 

motions,  though  we  know  not  how  they  are  produced,  doe 

in  effect  conceive  those  ideas  or  perceptions  to  be  onl 

passions  of  the  mind,  when  produced  in  it,  whether  we  wil 

or  no,  by  external  objects'  (sect.  15).    The  context  show 

that  he  gives  this  as  a  statement  which  he  himself  accepts 

In  sect.  1 1  he  says  we  may  be  said  to  see  the  picture  ii 

the  retina,  as  when  it  is  pricked  we  are  said  to  feel  pain  ii 

our  finger.     The  reason  why  we  are  apt  to  think  that  th 

ideas  belonging  to  extension  are  got  another  way  tha; 

other  ideas  is  because,  our  bodies  being  extended,  w 

cannot  avoid  the  distinction  of  parts  in  ourselves  (seci 

50). 

A  remark  or  two  in  conclusion.     It  would  be  out  < 
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place  to  open  up  the  endless  problem  of  Perception  here, 
but  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  how  the  knot  of 
the  problem  is  evaded  by  certain  theories.  For  instance, 
any  theory  which  makes  no  distinction  between  the  defi- 
nite perception  of  an  object  and  the  indefinite  belief  in  a 
cause  leaves  out  the  essence  of  the  phenomena.  According 
to  such  theories,  I  perceive  an  object  which  I  see  and  feel 
only  in  the  same  sense  in  which  I  perceive  the  author  of 
the  book  I  am  reading,  or  in  the  same  sense  in  which, 
when  I  have  a  tooth-ache,  I  perceive  the  draught  that 
caused  it.  If  this  is  proved,  well  and  good ;  what  I  object 
to  is  the  assumption  of  it  as  a  starting-point. 

Again,  the  knot  of  the  problem  is  missed  by  a  theory 
which  confounds  the  perception  of  a  present  object  with 
the  belief  in  the  existence  of  an  object  formerly  perceived. 
These  two  things  are  carefully  distinguished,  e.g.y  by 
Locke,  Hume,  and  Stewart.  Locke  admits  that  we  have 
a  sensitive  knowledge  of  things  actually  present  to  the 
senses ;  whereas  he  allows  no  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  things  not  so  present,  *  it  being  no  more  necessary  that 
water  should  exist  to-day  because  it  existed  yesterday, 
than  that  the  colours  or  bubbles  [which  I  once  saw  on  the 
water]  exist  to-day  because  they  existed  yesterday ;  though 
it  be  exceedingly  much  more  probable,  because  water  hath 
been  observed  to  continue  long  in  existence,  but  bubbles 
and  the  colours  on  them  quickly  cease  to  be,'  although,  as 
he  says,  it  is  equally  true  that  I  saw  the  bubbles  and  that 
I  saw  the  water.  Hume  again  expressly  lays  down  the 
distinction — *  We  ought  to  examine  apart  those  two  ques- 
tions, which  are  commonly  confounded  together,  viz.,  why 
we  attribute  a  continued  existence  to  objects  even  when 
they  are  not  present  to  the  senses,  and  why  we  suppose 
them  to  have  an  existence  distinct  from  the  mind  and 
perception?' — [Treatise  on  Human  Nature^  Bk.  I.  pt.  4, 
sect.  2). 
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Stewart  also/Jafter  commending  Reid's  treatment  of 
the  problem  of  perception,  adds  that  there  is  still  one 
omission  in^  it,  viz.,  that  he  has  not  accounted  for  our 
belief  in  the  [independent  and  continued  existence  of 
objects,  even  when  we  are  not  perceiving  them  [Philosophy^ 
pt.  i.  ch.  3).  Notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Mill  commences 
his  discussion  of  the  problem  by  asserting  that  this  latter 
belief  is  the  whole  of  the  phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for; 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  actually  afi&rms  that  Stewart 
agrees  with^him.* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  Kant  has 
steered  perfectly  clear  of  such  misconceptions  as  these. 

^  Locke's  example  of  the  bubbles  would  not  be  easily  brought  under  his  theory. 

T.  K.  ABBOTT. 
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LOGICAL  NOTES. 
L— On  a  Flaw  in  a  Received  Logical  Process. 

IT  may  seem  a  bold  thing  to  affirm  that  a  process  which 
has  been  unquestionably  admitted  by  all  logicians, 
ancient  and  modem,  is  invalid.  Yet  I  cannot  see  how  the 
process  known  as  Redudio  ad  impossibile  can  be  defended. 
Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  the  reasoning  involved  in  it 
is  fallacious,  but  that  as  an  attempt  at  Reduction  it  is  a 
complete  failure.  The  function  of  reduction  is  to  show  that 
the  Dictum  is  the  universal  formal  principle  of  mediate 
reasoning.  The  problem,  therefore,  in  any  particular  case 
is  this :  From  the  given  premisses  to  deduce  the  conclusion 
by  means  of  a  syllogism  or  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure, 
combined  with  immediate  inferences.  Now,  take  a  syllo- 
gism in  Baroko.  Every  P  is  M ;  some  S  is  not  M ;  therefore 
some  S  is  not  P.  We  are  told  to  substitute  for  this  the 
syllogism.  Every  P  is  M  ;  every  S  is  P  ;  therefore  every  S  is 
M.  But  how  is  the  conclusion — Some  S  is  not  P — deduced 
from  this  ?  True  premisses,  it  is  said,  can  only  lead  to  a 
true  conclusion.  Therefore,  when  the  conclusion  is  false, 
one  of  the  premisses  is  false;  but  here  the  major  is  as- 
sumed true.  Therefore  the  minor  is  false.  Now,  here  is 
an  additional  chain  of  reasoning  which  we  are  bound  to 
state  syllogistically.  Put  in  the  briefest  form  it  stands 
thus  (the  truth  of  the  major  being  assumed) :  If  every  S  is 
P,  every  S  is  M.  But  some  S  is  not  M,  therefore  some  S 
is  not  P.  This  hypothetical  syllogism  must  be  reduced  to 
a  categorical.     But  this  process  will  give  us  back  the  ori- 
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ginal  syllogism.  All  that  we  have  gained  then  is,  that  for 
the  original  simple  syllogism  we  have  substituted  a  syllo- 
gism in  the  first  figure  p/tis  another  piece  of  reasoning  not 
in  the  first  figure. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  would  not  be  admissible  to  take  as 
a  major  premiss  the  formal  maxim,  *  If  the  premisses  are 
true  the  conclusion  is  true.'  To  do  so  would  be  to  make 
the  dictum  itself  a  premiss.  But  even  if  we  did  so,  we 
should  be  driven  back  precisely  as  above  upon  the  ori- 
ginal reasoning.  The  only  means  of  escape  would  be  to 
take  for  one  premiss  the  converse  of  this,  viz. :  If  the  con- 
clusion is  false  (the  major  being  given  true),  the  minor 
is  false,  &c.  This  syllogism  might  be  brought  into  a 
categorical  form  in  the  first  figure.  *A  syllogism  with 
a  false  conclusion  is  a  syllogism  with  a  false  premiss,' 
&c. ;  but  the  hypothetical  major  is  only  a  converse  by 
negation  of  the  maxim,  *  If  the  premisses  are  true  the  con- 
clusion is  true.'  Applied  to  the  particular  case  in  question 
it  would  be :  If  some  S  is  not  M,  some  S  is  not  P,  or  *  the 
case  of  some  S  not  being  M  is  the  case  of  some  S  not 
being  P,'  &c.  This  is  no  reduction.  It  is  clear,  however, 
that  logical  writers  did  not  contemplate  such  an  evasion 
of  the  difficulty ;  they  simply  overlooked  the  difficulty  alto- 
gether. Satisfied  with  the  production  of  a  syllogism  in  the 
first  figure,  they  forgot  that  it  did  not  complete  the  reason- 
ing. 

Professor  Monck,  to  whom  I  had  mentioned  this  diffi- 
culty, suggests  a  method  of  evading  the  objection,  and 
having  stated  one  syllogism  of  his  process,  he  says 
he  *  believes '  the  proof  could  be  completed  *  without  re- 
quiring any  other  figure  than  the  first '  [Introd.  to  LogiCy 
p.  1 80,  note).  This  is  an  admission  that  the  reduction  as 
hitherto  exhibited  is  imperfect  (and  therefore  illusory), 
and  that  the  possibility  of  reduction  by  this  method  has 
yet  to  be  proved.     His  omission  to  supply  the  defect  is  the 
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more  remarkable  as  he  devotes  several  pages  to  the  re- 
ceived process.  I  may  add  that  the  proof  he  proposes, 
even  if  completed,  would  not  solve  the  problem.  For  what 
he  proposes  to  attempt  is  a  proof  of  the  abstract  proposi- 
tion that  *  Baroko  is  a  legitimate  mode' ;  but  this,  if  proved, 
would  still  leave  the  problem  of  its  reduction  to  the  form 
assumed  in  the  Dictum  unsolved. 


Logic  is  nothing  if  not  exact :  this  is  sufficient  reason 
for  asking  attention  to  the  two  following  notes  : — 

II. — On  the  Geometrical  Syllogism. 

Writers  who  undertake  to  bring  Euclid's  reasoning  into 
syllogistic  form  present  us  with  syllogisms  of  this  kind : 

Things  equal  to  the  same  are  equal  to  one  another ;  A 
and  B  are  equal  to  the  same.  Therefore  A  and  B  are 
equal  to  one  another. 

Now,  this  syllogism  is  not  formally  correct,  as  will  be 
obvious  at  once  if  we  attempt  to  prefix  the  sign  of  distri- 
bution to  the  subject  of  the  major:  Everything  equal  to 
the  same  is  equal  to  one  another,  which  is  nonsense.  In 
the  first  place,  as  to  the  subject ;  *  things '  is  not  taken  dis- 
tributively,  but  in  groups  determined  by  *  the  same.'  It  is 
this  term  *the  same'  which  really  indicates  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  subject.  Secondly,  as  to  the  predicate,  *  equal 
to  one  another'  does  not  express  any  property  common  to 
the  parts  in  extension  of  the  subject,  nor  is  it  the  name  of 
a  class  in  which  they  are  included.  Hence  it  could  not  be 
replaced  by  a  symbol.  We  can  say,  *  If  A  and  B  are  x 
and  C  and  D  are  Xy  then  A  and  B  and  C  and  D  are  x;* 
but  we  cannot  substitute  *  equal  to  one  another'  for  this 
X.  The  fact  is,  that  the  expression  *  equal  to  the  same,' 
*  equal  to  one  another/  are  abbreviations.     *  A  and  B  and 
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C  are  equal  to  the  same '  is  equivalent  to  three  propositions. 

*  A  is  equal  to  Xy  B  is  equal  to  x^  and  C  is  equal  to  x.'  *  A,  B, 
and  C  are  equal  to  one  another'  is  equivalent  to  six  propo- 
sitions, and  so  on.  Hence,  if  the  axiom  is  to  be  used  as  a 
major  premiss  at  all,  it  can  only  be  in  the  form  'every 
pair  (or  group)  of  things  equal  to  the  same  is  a  pair  (or 
group)  of  things  equal  to  one  another/  But  this  is,  in  fact, 
only  the  formal  principle  of  the  reasoning.  The  proposi- 
tion, A  is  equal  to  B  means,  the  magnitude  of  A  is  iden- 
tical with  the  magnitude  of  B.  The  syllogism  *  A  is  equal 
to  B ;  B  is  equal  to  C,'  &c.,  is  therefore  a  syllogism  in  iden- 
tity, and  is  not  made  more  correct  in  form  by  being  assi- 
milated to  inferences  respecting  the  relations  of  concepts. 
The  form  of  the  Dictum  best  adapted  to  include  such  cases  is 
that  given  by  Aristotle  himself;  5<ra  Kara  rov  jcarir/opov/Lilvov 
Xiyirai  jcavra  kA  Kara  rov  ivoKUfdvov  pifititrtrai.  This  also 
obviates  Mill's  objection  founded  on  the  use  of  the  word 

*  class  *  in  the  form  which  he  quotes  from  Whately. 

III.— On  an  Unobserved  Ambiguity. 

It  is  a  singular  thing  that  the  syllogism  selected  in 
Whately's  Logic  (in  all  the  editions)  as  the  most  ele- 
mentary tjrpe  of  the  fallacy  of  undistributed  middle  is  not 
a  case  of  that  fallacy  at  all.  It  is  this :  '  Food  is  necessary 
to  life ;  com  is  food ;  therefore  com  is  necessary  to  life. 
To  make  this  a  case  of  undistributed  middle,  the  major 
ought  to  mean  *  Certain  kinds  of  food  are  necessary  to  life,' 
but  this  is  obviously  not  the  meaning.  Nor  is  it  meant 
that  *food'  collectively  is  necessary  to  life.  The  proposi- 
tion then  seems  less  easy  to  treat  logically  than  at  first 
sight  appeared.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  me 
to  be  that  the  logical  subject  is  not  *  food,'  but  *  life,'  and 
the  word  *  necessary'  indicates  that  this  is  taken  univer- 
sally.    What  is  meant  is,  that  there  is  no  life  without  food, 
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or,  as  the  idea  of  cause  is  involved^  *  All  life  is  dependent 
on  food/    There  are,  therefore,  foixr  terms. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  circumstance  that  the  Latin  lan- 
guage would  not  allow  *Food'  to  be  treated  even  as  the 
grammatical  subject  of  the  proposition  in  question. 

There  are  some  other  forms  of  expression  which  require 
similar  treatment.  I  shall  notice  one  which  involves  an 
ambiguity  of  the  word  *  some/  which  is  often  overlooked, 
ex.  gr.  *  Some  malcontents  were  present  at  every  meet- 
ing.' Here  I  do  n<5t  mean  to  assert  of  certain  individuals 
that  they  were  present  at  every  meeting ;  but  that  every 
meeting  had  in  it  malcontents.  *  Meeting'  is  the  logical 
subject,  and  ^  some'  means,  not  some  certain,  but  'some 
or  other,'  not  quidam  or  sunt  quiy  but  aliqui.  If  in  the 
proposition  first  quoted  we  had  said,  'Some  food  is  neces- 
sary to  life,'  *  some'  would  have  been  used  in  this  sense. 

T.  K.  ABBOTT. 
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AN    EXAMINATION    OF    HANSEL'S    THEORIES 
OF  CAUSALITY,  SUBSTANCE,  AND  THE  EGO. 

1  SHALL  commence  with  Cause  and  the  Principle  of 
Causality,  as  Mansel's  account  of  the  origin  of  these 
ideas  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  solutions  he  adopts 
of  other  Metaphysical  problems,  especially  that  of  Sub- 
stance. 

In  connexion  with  Cause,  Mansel  apparently  distin- 
guishes three  distinct  beliefs  for  which  the  Metaphysician 
has  to  account : — 

1.  The  belief  in  the  general  Principle  of  Causality. 

2.  Belief  in  Causal  Efficiency,  or  power  of  antecedent 

to  produce  consequent,  in  any  particular  pre- 
sented sequence  which  we  regard  as  a  case  of 
causation. 

3.  The  belief  in  the  necessity  of  this  last  relation,  i.e. 

the  belief  that  in  this  particular  case  the  ante- 
cedent necessarily  produced  the  consequent :  see 
Mansel's  Metaphysics^  pp.  266-271. 

To  examine  i :  Mansel  maintains  that  the  only  neces- 
sity involved  in  the  belief  in  the  general  Principle  of 
Causality  is,  a  necessity  of  believing  that  every  event  must 
have  had  some  temporal  antecedent,  which  is  afterwards 
united  by  association  to  the  empirical  notion  of  the  uni- 
formity of  the  course  of  Nature  (see  Metaphysics^  p.  268). 
Looking  back  to  see  whence  Mansel  derives  the  necessity 
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he  admits,  we  find  he  derives  it  from  the  tniuttion  of  time, 
without  any  reference  to  the  understanding  (same  page). 
This  amounts  to  an  admission  that  time  is  presented  to  us 
in  its  character  of  Unity  and  Continuity,  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  Categories  and  the  action  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  and,  as  Mansel  himself  states, '  I  can  be  conscious  of 
time  only  in  conjunction  with  a  succession  of  events  taking 
place  in  time'  (p.  268).  We  may  fairly  assume  that  our 
experience  in  time  has  (according  to  Mansel)  its  connexion 
and  continuity  given  either  in  its  own  presentation  or  by 
the  intuition  of  time — in  any  case  in  complete  indepen- 
dence of  the  understanding  which  here,  i.e,  in  time,  has 
no  work  to  perform,  the  integration  being  already  accom- 
plished. 

All  this  is  completely  opposed  to  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Metaphysics,  where  Mansel  insists  that  the  Understanding 
must  always  co-operate  with  the  intuitive  faculty;  that 
intuition  and  thought,  presentation  and  representation, 
are  never  independent.  It  is  also  directly  opposed  to  the 
system  of  Kant,  who  maintains  that  pure  time  and  pure 
space  need  their  elements  to  be  integrated  by  the  under- 
standing as  much  as  any  empirical  intuition. 

Mansel's  theory  of  the  Principle  of  Causality  may,  I 
think,  be  traced  to  his  rejection  of  Cause  from  the  Cate- 
gories ;  for  if  the  i  priori  intuition,  time,  is  to  be  deter- 
mined at  all  by  the  understanding,  it  will  be  impossible  to 
dispense  with  Cause  in  our  list  of  Categories. 

2.  With  regard  to  the  origin  of  our  idea  of  power 
in  a  particular  sequence,  Mansel's  derivation  of  it  is  as 
follows :  The  only  presentation  of  power  we  have  is  our 
own  consciousness  of  a  power  of  choice  when  acted  on  by 
different  motives:  this  presentation  of  power  we  project 
into  the  external  world — it  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  origin  of 
our  idea  of  power  in  any  sequence  [Metaphysics,  pp.  269, 
270). 
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3.  Our  belief  in  the  necessity  of  the  relation  in  this 
particular  sequence  is  a  merely  negative  necessity,  arising 
from  the  want  of  presentation  to  base  the  corresponding 
representation  on  :  being  presented  with  contingency  only 
in  relation  to  consciousness,  i.e.  in  our  own  power  of 
choice,  we  cannot  transfer  it  to  the  physical  sequence  of 
unconscious  objects  [MetaphystcSy  pp.  270,  271). 

Here  Mansel  involves  himself  in  a  manifest  contradic- 
tion. In  our  own  consciousness,  and  there  alone,  are  we 
presented  with  power  and  contingency,  both  being  pre- 
sented together  in  the  consciousness  of  our  *  Power  of 
Choice.'  By  an  unwarranted  bisection  of  the  presented 
phenomenon,  Mansel  maintains  that  we  project  the  pre- 
sented power  into  the  external  world  of  physical  objects 
without  its  concomitant  consciousness ;  and  yet,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  represent  the  other  half  of  the  same 
presented  phenomenon  as  belonging  to  physical  events, 
because  it  is  presented  only  in  connexion  with  conscious- 
ness. 

It  is  plain  that  if  we  project  power  we  can  equally 
project  contingency — both,  or  neither :  in  fact,  if  Mansel's 
derivation  of  the  belief  in  3  is  correct,  it  should  be  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  us  to  represent  any  power  in  the 
relation  of  antecedent  and  consequent  in  physical  se- 
quence, or  else  that  we  should  represent  that  sequence  to 
be  contingent.  For  example:  when  the  fire  melts  the 
wax,  if  we  conceive  that  it  has  a  power  to  do  so,  we  must 
also  conceive  that  it  has  a  power  not  to  do  so ;  or,  if  we 
conceive  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  fire  should  melt  the 
wax,  we  can  only  do  so  by  representing  to  ourselves  that 
it  is  impossible  it  should  have  any  power  to  do  so. 

In  fact,  if  contingency  cannot  be  represented  beyond 
the  sphere  of  conscious  beings  because  it  is  presented  only 
in  relation  to  consciousness,  the  same  must  be  assumed  of 
every  other  idea  which  is  presented  only  as  an  adjunct 
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of  consciousness — a  doctrine  which  is  fatal  to  Mansel's 
theory  of 

Substance. 

Mansely  while  admitting  that  we  have  no  presentation 
of  material  substance,  maintains  that  the  ordinary  belief  in 
such  is  derived  from  two  sources : — 

I .  *  No  sensible  quality  can  be  perceived  or  con- 
ceived by  itself,  but  each  is  necessarily  accompanied  by 
an  intellectual  apprehension  of  its  relation  to  space  as 
occupying  it  and  contained  in  it.  Colour  cannot  be  con- 
ceived without  extension'  [MetaphysicSy  pp.  262,  263). 

This,  according  to  Mansel,  is  the  first  source  of  the 
idea  of  a  material  substratiun.  The  other  source  is  as  fol- 
lows :  *The  one  presented  substance,  myself,  is  the  basis 
of  the  other  notions  of  substance  which  are  thought  repre- 
sentatively in  relation  to  other  phenomena.'  Again :  *  Le 
moi  est  la  seule  unit6  qui  nous  soit  donn6e  immediate- 
ment  par  la  nature';  in  othef  words,  the  presentation  of 
the  Substance  and  Unity  of  the  Ego  is  the  presentation  on 
which  every  other  representation  of  Substance  and  Unity 
is  to  be  based  {Metaphysics,  p.  265). 

As  Mansel  separates,  as  distinct,  these  two  sources  of 
the  notion  of  a  material  substratum,  though  a  closer  exami- 
nation would  have  easily  shown  that  they  are  not  distinct, 
that  the  first  is  only  a  more  detailed  application  of  the 
second  to  material  phenomena,  I  shall  follow  him  in  my 
criticism. 

To  consider,  then,  the  first,  without  reference  to  the 
second,  the  question  at  once  arises :  What  is  the  origin  of 
these  xmities  among  material  phenomena?  Where  does 
the  grouping  come  from  ?  Mansel  apparently  says  from 
association  [Metaphysics,  p.  109),  where,  he  distinctly  says, 
that  our  inability  to  conceive  extension  without  colour 
arises  from  such.     This  leaves  Mr.  Mansel's  theory  of  Sub- 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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stance  identical  with  that  of  the  Association  School ;  but 
as  Kant  and,  more  clearly,  Mr.  Mahafity,  have  pointed  oiit» 
only  removes  the  difficulty  a  step  backwards  ;  for  the 
association  of  material  phenomena  presupposes  them  to 
be  associable,  and  therefore  postulates  a  thoroughgoing 
affinity  among  them. 

In  fact,  as  in  the  case  of  Causality,  the  rejection  of 
Cause  from  the  Categories  leads  to  the  doctrine  that  time 
and  experience  in  time  are  given  as  integrated  indepen- 
dently of  the  Understanding.  Here  the  rejection  of  the 
Category  Substance  leads  to  a  similar  result  with  regard  to 
space  and  experience  in  space ;  and,  as  we  have  no  experi- 
ence or  cognition  except  in  time  or  space,  or  both,  the 
understanding  is,  in  Mansel's  system,  an  unnecessaiy 
excrescence,  to  be  hewed  off  by  the  Law  of  Parcimony; 
and  return  to  the  most  primitive  Natural  Realism  is  the 
legitimate  consequence  of  these  theories  of  Causality  and 
Substance. 

To  examine  Mansel's  other  source  of  the  idea  of 
Material  Substance,  i.e.  that  it  is  derived  from  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  Ego  : 

If,  as  we  see  Mansel  maintains,  it  is  impossible  to 
project  choice  beyond  consciousness,  as  it  is  only  pre- 
sented as  an  attribute  of  consciousness,  it  should  be 
equally  impossible  to  project  into  the  world  of  uncon- 
scious objects  a  Substance  and  Unity  which  are  merely 
subjective  presentations,  even  if  this  Substance  and  Unity 
are  no  more  closely  connected  with  consciousness  than 
choice  is  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  Mansel' s  theory  of  the  Egv,  we 
find  [Metaphysics^  pp.  355,  356)  that  his  presented  substance 
is  absolutely  identical  with  consciousness.  This  he  lays 
down  imambiguously.  Such  a  substance  cannot  possibly 
be  the  basis  of  the  representation  of  an  imconscious  sub- 
stratum of  material  phenomena.  This  must  be  assented 
to  whether  we  agree  with  his  theory  of  Causality  or  not ; 
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mce,  instead  of  the  belief  in  material  subsfel^^  occurred 
jneral  (though  erroneous),  as  Mansel  admits,  it  sH^^  great 
>solutely  inconceivable  that  there  should  be  any\f ^^^^ 
ibstance ;  inconceivable,  also,  that  there  should  be  aS^^ 
>nd  of  unity  or  connexion,  any  groups  in  fact,  of  ma- 
rial  phenomena. 

The  Ego. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  point  out  one  gfreat  inconsistency, 
t  least,  that  Mansel  is  guilty  of  in  his  theory  of  the  Ego. 
he  Ego  being,  according  to  him,  nothing  but  conscious- 
ess  {Metaphysics,  pp.  355,  356),  what  meaning  in  his  sys- 
im  has  the  doctrine  of  Latent  Mental  Modifications  ?  If 
iir  existence  and  selves  are  the  same  as  our  consciousness. 
Latent  Mental  Modification  is  a  contradiction  in  terms — 

is,  in  fact,  a  modification  of  consciousness  of  which  we 
re  unconscious.  Yet  Mansel  adopts  this  theory  in  oppo- 
tion  to  Stewart's  doctrine  of  consciousness  and  memory 
Metaphysics,  p.  135).  Also,  having  laid  down  that  *  every 
::t  of  consciousness  as  such  is  given  as  a  change  in  the 
ate  of  our  existence'  [Metaphysics,  p.  87) ;  and  hence, 
eing  involved  in  the  difficulty  as  to  how  consciousness 
>uld  have  had  a  commencement,  his  solution  amounts  to 
le  assertion  that  the  previous  state  of  existence  need  not 
ave  been  a  state  of  consciousness,  which,  as  our  conscious- 
sss  and  existence  are  identical,  is  a  self-contradictory  and 
apossible  state. 


JOHN  C.  MALET. 
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GREEK    GEOMETRY    FROM    THALES    TO 

EUCLID.* 

III. 

THE  first  twenty  years  of  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  was  a  period  of  deep  gloom  and 
despondency  throughout  the  Hellenic  world.  The  lonians 
had  revolted  and  were  conquered,  for  the  third  time ;  this 
time,  however,  the  conquest  was  complete  and  final :  they 
were  overcome  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  Miletus,  till 
then  the  chief  city  of  Hellas,  and  rival  of  Tyre  and  Car- 
thage, was  taken  and  destroyed;  the  Phoenician  fleet  ruled 
the  sea,  and  the  islands  of  the  -^gean  became  subject 
to  Persia,  The  fall  of  Ionia,  and  the  maritime  supremacy 
of  the  Phoenicians,  involving  the  interruption  of  Greek 
commerce,  must  have  exercised  a  disastrous  influence  on 


•  In  the  former  part  of  this  Paper 
(Hermathkna,  vol.  iii.  p.  i6o,  note) 
I  acknowledged  my  obligations  to  the 
works  of  Bretschneider  and  Hankel :  I 
have  again  made  use  of  them  in  the 
preparation  of  this  part.  Since  it  was 
written,  I  have  received  from  Dr. 
Moritz  Cantor,  of  Heidelberg,  the 
portion  of  his  History  of  Mathematics 
which  treats  of  the  Greeks  {VorUsun- 
gen  Uber  Geschichte  der  Mathematiky 
von  Moritz  Cantor,  Erster  Band.  Von 
den  altesten  Zeiten  bis  zmn  Jahre  1200 
n.  Chr.  Leipzig,  1880  (Teubner)). 
To  the  list  of  new  editions  of  ancient 


mathematical  works  given  in  the  note 
referred  to  above,  I  have  to  add: 
Theonis  Smymaei  Expositio  rerum 
Mathematicarum  ad  legendum  Plo' 
tonem  utilium,  Recensuit  Eduardns 
Hiller,  Lipsiae,  1878  (Teubner) ;  P^ 
Alexandrini  Collectionis  quae  sufer* 
sunt,  &c.,  instruxit  F.  Hultsch,  vol 
iii.,  Berolini,  1878;  (to  the  latter  the 
editor  has  appended  an  Index  Graed- 
tatisj  a  valuable  addition;  for  as  he 
remarks,  '  Mathematicam  (jraeconm 
dictionem  nemo  adhuc  in  lexid  fonnin 
redegit.'  Praef.,  vol.  iii.,  torn,  ii.); 
Archimedis   Opera    omnia  cum  com^ 
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cities  of  Magna  Graecia.*  The  events  which  occurred 
•e  after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris  are  involved  in  great 
:urity.  We  are  told  that  some  years  after  this  event 
e  was  an  uprising  of  the  democracy — which  had  been 
essed  under  the  influence  of  the  Pythagoreans — not 
T  in  Crotona,  but  also  in  the  other  cities  of  Magna 
ecia.  The  Pythagoreans  were  attacked,  and  the  house 
vhich  they  were  assembled  was  burned ;  the  whole 
itry  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  confiision  and  anarchy ; 
Pythagorean  Brotherhood  was  suppressed,  and  the 
f  men  in  each  city  perished. 

rhe  Italic  Greeks,  as  well  as  the  lonians,  ceased  to 
per. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  period  Athens  was  in  the 
is  of  the  Persians,  and  Sicily  was  threatened  by  the 
haginians.  Then  followed  the  glorious  struggle  ;  the 
m  was  dispelled,  the  war  which  had  been  at  first 
nsive  became  oflfensive,  and  the  ^gean  Sea  was 
•ed  of  Phoenicians  and  pirates.  A  solid  basis  was  thus 
for  the  development  of  Greek  commerce  and  for  the 
•change  of  Greek  thought,  and  a  brilliant  period  fol- 
d — one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
d. 


nisEutocii,  £  codice  Florentino 
lit,  Latine  vertit  notisque  illus- 
r.  L.  Heiberg,  Dr.  PhD.  Vol.  i., 
;,  1880  (Teubner).  Since  the 
wras  in  type,  the  following  work 
en  published:  An  Introduction 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geometry 
ics  :  being  a  geometrical  treatise 
Conic  Sections^  with  a  collection 
^lems  and  Historical  Notes^  and 
mtena.  By  Charles  Taylor,  M.  A. , 
of  St.  John's  CoDege,  Cam- 
Cambridge,  1 88 1 .  The  matter 
Prolegomena^  pp.  xvii.-buutviii., 


is  historical. 

*  The  names  Ionian  Sea,  and  Ionian 
IsleSy  still  bear  testimony  to  the  inter- 
com^e  between  these  cities  and  Ionia. 
The  writer  of  the  article  in  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Geography  thinks  that 
the  name  Ionian  Sea  was  derived  from 
lonians  residing,  in  very  early  times, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Is  it  not  more  probable  that  it  was  so 
called  from  being  the  highway  of  the 
Ionian  ships,  just  as,  now-a-days,  in  a 
provincial  town  wc  have  the  London 
road  ? 
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Athens  now  exercised  a  powerful  attraction  on  all  tt 
was  eminent  in  Hellas,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  int 
lectual  movement.  Anaxagoras  settled  there,  and  brou) 
with  him  the  Ionic  philosophy,  numbering  Pericles  i 
Euripides  amongst  his  pupils ;  many  of  the  dispersed  ] 
thagoreans  no  doubt  found  a  refuge  in  that  city,  alw 
hospitable  to  strangers  ;  subsequently  the  Eleatic  phik 
phy  was  taught  there  by  Parmenides  and  Zeno.  Emin 
teachers  flocked  from  all  parts  of  Hellas  to  the  Athen 
Pericles,  All  were  welcome ;  but  the  spirit  of  Athef 
life  required  that  there  should  be  no  secrets,  whether  c 
fined  to  priestly  families*  or  to  philosophic  sects :  ev 
thing  should  be  made  public. 

In  this  city,  then,  geometry  was  first  published ; 
with  that  publication,  as  we  have  seen,  the  name  of  I 
pocrates  of  Chios  is  connected. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  give  an  account  of 
work  of  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  and  the  geometers  of  the 
century  before  the  Christian  era,  we  must  take  a  cur 
glance  at  the  contemporaneous  philosophical  movein 
Proclus  makes  no  mention  of  any  of  the  philosophei 
the  Eleatic  School  in  the  summary  of  the  history  of  get 
try  which  he  has  handed  down — they  seem,  indeed, 
to  have  made  any  addition  to  geometry  or  astronomy, 
rather  to  have  affected  a  contempt  for  both  these  scienc 
and  most  writers'  on  the  history  of  mathematics  either 
no  notice  whatever  of  that  School,  or  merely  refer  to 
outside  their  province.  Yet  the  visit  of  Parmenides 
Zeno  to  Athens  [circ.  450  b.c.),  the  invention  of  diale 
by  Zeno,  and  his  famous  polemic  against  multiplicity 

'  E.g.  (he  Asclepiadac  SccCurtius,  I  have  adopteil.     Sec  a  fine  cha] 

Hillary  of  Greece,  Engl.  Iransl.,  vol.  ii,  his  Gesch.  Jer  Math.,  pp.  1 1 ;  < 

p.  510.  from  which  much  of  what   fidh 

>  Not  10  TIankcl,  whose  views  ns  to  taken. 
the  influence  at  the  Eleatic  ]>hilo:>n)ihy 
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motion,  not  only  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  of  geometry  at  that  time,  but,  further,  had  a 
lasting  effect  on  its  subsequent  progress  in  respect  of 
inethod> 

Zeno  argfued  that  neither  multiplicity  nor  motion  is 
possible,  because  these  notions  lead  to  contradictory  con- 
sequences. In  order  to  prove  a  contradiction  in  the  idea  of 
motion,  Zeno  argfues :  *  Before  a  moving  body  can  arrive  at 
its  destination,  it  must  have  arrived  at  the  middle  of  its 
path ;  before  getting  there  it  must  have  accomplished  the 
half  of  that  distance,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum :  in  short, 
every  body,  in  order  to  move  from  one  place  to  another, 
must  pass  through  an  infinite  number  of  spaces,  which  is 
impossible.'  Similarly  he  argued  that  *  Achilles  cannot 
overtake  the  tortoise,  if  the  latter  has  got  any  start, 
because  in  order  to  overtake  it  he  would  be  obliged  first 
to  reach  every  one  of  the  infinitely  many  places  which  the 
tortoise  had  previously  occupied/  In  like  manner,  *  The 
flying  arrow  is  always  at  rest;  for  it  is  at  each  moment 
only  in  one  place.' 

Zeno  applied  a  similar  argument  to  show  that  the 
notion  of  multiplicity  involves  a  contradiction.  *  If  the 
manifold  exists,  it  must  be  at  the  same  time  infinitely 
small  and  infinitely  great — the  former,  because  its  last 
divisions  are  without  magnitude ;  the  latter,  on  account  of 
the  infinite  number  of  these  divisions.'  Zeno  seems  to 
have  been  unable  to  see  that  if  xy  =  a,  x  and^  may  both 


*  This  influence  is  noticed  by  Clairaut, 
Elhmnsde  Giomitrie^  Pref.  p.  x.,  Paris, 
1741 :  *Qa*  Euclide  se  donne  la  peine 
de  d^montrer,  que  deux  cercles  qui  se 
conpent  n'ont  pas  le  m6me  centre, 
qu*un  triangle  renferm6  dans  un  autre 
a  la  somme  de  ses  cdt6s  plus  petite  que 
celle  des  cdt6s  du  triangle  dans  lequel 


il  est  renferm€ ;  on  n*en  sera  pas  sur- 
pris.  Ce  G€om6tre  avoit  ^  convaiucre 
des  Sophistes  obstin6s,  qui  se  faisoient 
gloire  de  se  refuser  aux  v^rit^s  les  plus 
6videntes :  il  falloit  done  qu'alors  la 
G^m^trie  eiit,  comme  la  Logique,  le 
secours  des  raisonnemens  en  forme, 
pour  fcrmer  la  bouchc  ^  la  chicanne/ 
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* 

vary,  and  that  the  number  of  parts  taken  may  make  up  for 
their  minuteness. 

Subsequently  the  Atomists  endeavoured  to  reconcile 
the  notions  of  unity  and  multiplicity ;  stability  and  mo- 
tion ;  permanence  and  change ;  being  and  becoming— in 
short,    the  Eleatic    and  Ionic    philosophy.    The  atomic 
philosophy  was  founded  by  Leucippus  and  Democritus; 
and  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that  Leucippus  was 
a  pupil  of  Zeno:  the  filiation  of  this  philosophy  to  the 
Eleatic  can,  however,  be  seen  independently  of  this  state- 
ment.   In  accordance  with  the  atomic  philosophy,  mag- 
nitudes were  considered  to  be  composed  of  indivisible 
elements  (aro/iof)  in  finite  numbers :  and  indeed  Aristotle— 
who,  a  century  later,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Indivisible  Lines 
[jfi^X  arofiwv  ypafAfiCJv),  in  order  to  show  their  mathematical 
and  logical  impossibility — tells  us  that  Zeno's  disputation 
was  taken  as  compelling  such  a  view.'    We  shall  see,  too, 
that  in  Antiphon's  attempt  to  square  the  circle,  it  is 
assumed  that  straight  and  curved  lines  are  ultimately 
reducible  to  the  same  indivisible  elements." 

Insuperable  difficulties  were  found,  however,  in  this 
conception;  for  no  matter  how  far  we  proceed  with  the 
division,  the  distinction  between  the  straight  and  curved 
still  exists.  A  like  difficulty  had  been  already  met  with 
in  the  case  of  straight  lines  themselves,  for  the  incommen- 
surability of  certain  lines  had  been  established  by  the 
Pjrthagoreans.  The  diagonal  of  a  square,  for  example, 
cannot  be  made  up  of  submultiples  of  the  side,  no  matter 
how  minute  these  submultiples  may  be.  It  is  possible 
that  Democritus  may  have  attempted  to  get  over  this  diffi- 
culty, and  reconcile  incommensurability  with  his  atomic 
theory;  for  we  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that  he 

*  Arist.  De  insecab.  iineis,  p.  968,  a,  «  Vid.  Brctsch.,   Geom.  vor  EuJki,, 

cd.  Bek.  p.  loi,  et  infra^  p.  194. 
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wrote  on  incommensurable  lines  and  solids  (ircpl  0X07011; 

The  early  Greek  mathematicians,  troubled  no  doubt  by 
these  paradoxes  of  Zeno,  and  finding  the  progress  of 
mathematics  impeded  by  their  being  made  a  subject  of 
dialectics,  seem  to  have  avoided  all  these  difficulties  by 
banishing  from  their  science  the  idea  of  the  Infinite — the 
infinitely  small  as  well  as  the  infinitely  great  {vid.  Euclid, 
Book  v.,  Def.  4).  They  laid  down  as  axioms  that  any 
quantity  may  be  divided  ad  libitum ;  and  that,  if  two  spaces 
are  unequal,  it  is  possible  to  add  their  difference  to  itself 
so  often  that  every  finite  space  can  be  surpassed."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  there  can  be  no  infinitely  small  difference 
which  being  multiplied  would  never  exceed  a  finite  space. 

Hippocrates  of  Chios,  who  must  be  distinguished  firom 
his  contemporary  and  namesake,  the  great  physician  of 
Cos,  was  originally  a  merchant.  All  that  we  know  of  him 
is  contained  in  the  following  brief  notices  : — 

{a).  Plutarch  tells  us  that  Thales,  and  Hippocrates  the 
mathematician,  are  said  to  have  applied  themselves  to 
commerce.* 

{b).  Aristotle  reports  of  him :  It  is  well  known  that 
persons,  stupid  in  one  respect,  are  by  no  means  so  in 
others  (there  is  nothing  strange  in  this :  so  Hippocrates, 
though  skilled  in  geometry,  appears  to  have  been  in  other 
respects  weak  and  stupid;  and  he  lost,  as  they  say, 
through  his  simplicity,  a  large  sum  of  money  by  the  fraud 
of  the  collectors  of  customs  at  Byzantium  [viro  rJii;  h  BvZav 

[c).  Johannes  Philoponus,  on  the  other  hand,  relates  that 


^  Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  47,  ed.  Cobet,  p.  *  In  Vit.  Sohnis,  ii. 

239.  10  Arist.,  Eth.  ad  Eud.y  vii.,  c.  14, 

«  Archim.,  De  quadr.  parab.y  p.  18,  p.  1247,  a,  15,  ed.  Bek. 
cd.  Torelli. 
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Hippocrates  of  Chios,  a  merchant^  having  fallen  in  with  a 
pirate  vessel,  and  having  lost  everything,  went  to  Athene 
to  prosecute  the  pirates,  and  sta3dng  there  a  long  time  on 
account  of  the  prosecution,  frequented  the  schools  of  the 
philosophers,  and  arrived  at  such  a  degree  of  skill  in 
geometry,  that  he  endeavoured  to  find  the  quadrature  of 
the  circle." 

{d).  We  learn  from  Eudemus  that  (Enopides  of  Chios 
was  somewhat  junior  to  Anaxagoras,  and  that  after  these 
Hippocrates  of  Chios,  who  first  found  the  quadrature  of 
the  lune,  and  Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  became  famous  in 
geometry ;  and  that  Hippocrates  was  the  first  writer  of 
elements.** 

{e).  He  also  taught,  for  Aristotle  says  that  his  pupils, 
and  those  of  his  disciple  -Sschylus,  expressed  themselves 
concerning  comets  in  a  similar  way  to  the  Pythagoreans." 

(/).  He  is  also  mentioned  by  lamblichus,  along  with 
Theodorus  of  Cyrene,  as  having  divulged  the  geometrical 
arcana  of  the  Pythagoreans,  and  thereby  having  caused 
mathematics  to  advance  (cn-cSaifCE  ^l  ra  yLa^\\\kaTa^  i-wH  V^tyn^A- 

m 

\di\aav  iiGGoX  Trpoay6vTey  fiaXiara  OtoSwpog  re  6  Kvpiivaio^f  Kol 
'imroicparijc  o  XToc)«^* 

{g).  lamblichus  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Pythagoreans 
allege  that  geometry  was  made  public  thus :  one  of  the 
Pythagoreans  lost  his  property ;  and  he  was,  on  accoimt 
of  his  misfortune,  allowed  to  make  money  by  teaching 
geometry." 

(A).  Proclus,  in  a  passage  quoted  in  the  former  part  of 
this  Paper  (Hermathena,  vol.  iii.  p.  197,  note),  ascribes 
to  Hippocrates  the  method  of  reduction  [awaywyri).  Proclus 

"  Philoponus,  Comm,  in  Arist  phys,  35,  ed.  Bek. 

ausc.y  f.  13.    Brand.,  SchoL  in  Arist.y  **  Iambi,  de  philos,  Pythag,  lib.  iii ; 

p.  327,  b,  44.  Villoison,  Anecdota  Grcuca^  ii.,  p.  216. 

"  Procl.  Comm.,  ed.  Fried.,  p.  66.  »  Ibid.  ;  also  Iambi,  dt  Vit,  Pyth. 

*3  Arist.,  Meteor,,  i.,  6,   p.  342,   b,  c.  18,  s.  89. 
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defines  aTrarftayii  to  be  a  transition  firom  one  problem  or 
theorem  to  another,  which  being  known  or  determined,  the 
thing  proposed  is  also  plain.  For  example  :  when  the 
duplication  of  the  cube  is  investigated,  geometers  reduce 
the  question  to  another  to  which  this  is  consequent,  i.e. 
the  finding  of  two  mean  proportionals,  and  afterwards 
they  inquire  how  between  two  given  straight  lines  two 
mean  proportionals  may  be  found.  But  Hippocrates  of 
Chios  is  reported  to  have  been  the  first  inventor  of  geo- 
metrical reduction  [airw^t^f'yri) :  who  also  squared  the  lune, 
and  made  many  other  discoveries  in  geometry,  and  who 
was  excelled  by  no  other  geometer  in  his  powers  of  con- 
struction." 

{i).  Eratosthenes,  too,  in  his  letter  to  King  Ptolemy  III. 
Euergetes,  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  Eutocius, 
after  relating  the  legendary  origin  of  the  celebrated  problem 
of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  tells  us  that  after  geometers 
had  for  a  long  time  been  quite  at  a  loss  how  to  solve  the 
question,  it  first  occurred  to  Hippocrates  of  Chios  that 
if  between  two  given  lines,  of  which  the  greater  is  twice 
the  less,  he  could  find  two  mean  proportionals,  then  the 
problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  would  be  solved. 
But  thus,  Eratosthenes  adds,  the  problem  is  reduced  to 
another  which  is  no  less  difficult.*^ 

{k).  Eutocius,  in  his  commentary  on  Archimedes  [Ctrc. 
Dimens.  Prop,  i),  tells  us  that  Archimedes  wished  to  show 
that  a  circle  is  equal  to  a  certain  rectilineal  area,  a  thing 
which  had  been  of  old  investigated  by  illustrious  philo- 
sophers." For  it  is  evident  that  this  is  the  problem  con- 
cerning which  Hippocrates  of  Chios  and  Antiphon,  who 
carefully  searched  after  it,  invented  the  false  reasonings 
which,  I  think,  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  looked 


*•  Procl.  Comm.y  cd.  Fried.,  p.  212.        Oxon.  1792. 

"  Archim.y  ex  recens.  Torelli,  p.  144,  ^'  Anaxagoras,  for  example. 
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into  the  History  of  Geometry  of  Eudemus  and  the  Kma 
(Kf}(>ra)v)  of  Aristotle." 

On  the  passage  (/)  quoted  above,  from  lamblichus,  is 
based  the  statement  of  Montucla,  which  has  been  repeated 
since  by  recent  writers  on  the  history  of  mathematics,** 
that  Hippocrates  was  expelled  from  a  school  of  Pytha- 
goreans for  having  taught  geometry  for  money.** 

There  is  no  evidence  whatever  for  this  statement,  which 
is,  indeed,  inconsistent  with  the  passage  [g)  of  lamblichus 
which  follows.  Further,  it  is  even  possible  that  the  person 
alluded  to  in  [g]  as  having  been  allowed  to  make  money 
by  teaching  geometry  may  have  been  Hippocrates  him- 
self; for — 


1.  He  learned  from  the  Pythagoreans ; 

2.  He  lost  his  property  through  misfortune; 

3.  He  made  geometry  public,  not  only  by  teaching, 

but  also  by  being  the  first  writer  of  the  ele- 
ments. 


This  misapprehension  originated,  I  think,  with  Fabri- 
cius,  who  says :  *  De  Hippaso  Metapontino  adscribam  adhuc 
locum  lamblichi  fe  libro  tertio  de  Philosophia  Pythagorica 
Graece  necdum  edito,  p.  64,  ex  versione  Nic.  Scutelli:  Hip- 
pastis  (videtur  legendum  Hipparchus)  ejicitur  i  Pythagoras 
schola  eo  quod  primus  sphaeram  duodecim  angulorum  (Dode^ 
caedron)  edidisset  (adeoque  arcanum  hoc  evulgasset),  Thea^ 
dorus  etiam  Cyrenaeus  et  Hippocrates  Chius  Geometra  ejicitu^ 


^^  Archim.,  ex  recens.  Torelli,  p.  204. 

^  Bretsch.,  Geom,  vor  EukL^  p.  93 ; 
Hoefer,  Uistoirt  des  Math.^  p.  135. 
Since  the  above  was  written,  this  state- 
ment has  been  reiterated  by  Cantor,- 
Gesch,  der  Math,^  p.  172;  and  by  C. 
Taylor,  Geometry  of  Conies^  Prole- 
gomena^  p.  xxviii. 


'*  Montucla,  Histoire  des  Math,  -^ 
torn,  i.,  p.  144,  i^  ed.  1758;  torn,  i^ 
p.  152,  nouv.  ed.  an  vii. ;  the  state^^ 
ment  is  repeated  in  p.  155  of  tU^ 
edition,  and  Simplicius  is  given  as  th^* 
authority  for  it.  lamblichus  is,  how-^ 
ever,  referred  to  by  later  writers  a» 
the  authority  for  it. 
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qui  ex  geometrta  quaestum  facHtdbant    Confer  Vit.  P)rth. 

c.  34  &  as-'*" 

In  this  passage  Fabricius,  who,  however,  had  access  to 
a  manuscript  only,  falls  into  several  mistakes,  as  will  be 
seen  by  comparing  it  with  the  original,  which  I  give 
here : — 

Ilepl  8'  'Iinreurov  Xtyovinv,  tt>s  ^  /acv  rwv  HvOayoptimv,  Sia  Sk  to 
i(€V€YK€LVy  Kol  ypaolfoxrOcu  vputro^  o'^tpav,  rrfv  iK  rcov  8(i>8eica  k^ayiavinv 
\v€vrayiaviiiv\y  d?rdXoiro  Kara  OdXarrav,  ws  Sucrtfirja'a^j  S6$av  SI  Xafiot^  <tfS 
clyoi  8^  Travra  iKtCvov  rov  iivSpo^*  irpoa'ayopevovo'i  yap  ovt(o  tov  UvOayo' 
pay^  KoX  ov  KoXownv  ovd/nart.  iir€SiOK€  Sk  ra  fjuaOi^pjara,  hr€i  i^tvrivi- 
xOtjcuy  Suraol  vpoayovrty  fuSXiorra  €)ed8a>pds  re  6  Kvpi/vcuofy  koX 
*l7nroKpdrrf^  6  Xi09.  Xcyovo-t  SI  oi  UvOayoptiOL  l^^vqve^ai  y€io/jL€Tpiav 
ovTiiiS'  airoPaXiiv  riva  r^v  ovo'Cav  twv  UvOayoptCiav'  ws  S\  tovt* 
^7rv;(i7<rc,  80^^04  dvr^  -xpftipjarUratrOoj.  d?ro  yewfierpCa^*  ^KoXetro  8c  17 
yccd/Acrpta  irpo$  Ilv^aydpov  urropta.^ 

Observe  that  Fabricius,  mistaking  the  sense,  says  that 
Hippasus,  too,  was  expelled.  Hippocrates  may  have  been 
expelled  by  a  school  of  P)rthagoreans  with  whom  he  had 
been  associated;  but,  if  so,  it  was  not  for  teaching  geometry 
for  money,  but  for  taking  to  himself  the  credit  of  Pytha- 
gorean discoveries — a  thing  of  which  we  have  seen  the 
Pythagoreans  were  most  jealous,  and  which  they  even 
looked  on  as  impious  (oafjS^crac).** 

As  Anaxagoras  was  born  499  B.  C,  and  as  Plato,  after 
the  death  of  Socrates,  399  B.C.,  went  to  Cyrene  to  hear 
Theodorus  (^,  the  lifetime  of  Hippocrates  falls  within  the 
fifth  century  before  Christ.  As,  moreover,  there  could  not 
have  been  much  commerce  in  the  -^gean  during  the  first 

**  Jo.   Alberd  Fabricii   Btbliot?uca  concerning  Hippocrates,  the  passage, 

^^'"•^to,  ed.  tertia,  i.,  p.  505,  Ham-  with  some  modifications,  occurs  also  in 

^8i»  1718.  Iambi.  ^Fi/.  Pyth,,  c.  18,  ss.  88  and 

**  Iambi,  de  philos.  Pyth,  Ub.  iii. ;  89. 

^^\sati^Anecdota  Graeca^  ii.,  p.  216.  ^  See   Hermathena,   vol.  iii.,  p. 

*^   the  exception  of  the  sentence  199. 
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quarter  of  the  fifth  century,   and,  further,  as  the  state- 
ments of  Aristotle  and  Philoponus  {b)  and  [c)  fall  in  better 
with  the  state  of  affairs  during  the  Athenian  supremacy- 
even  though  we  do  not  accept  the  suggestion  of  Biet- 
schneider,  made  with  the  view  of  reconciling  these  incon- 
sistent statements,  that  the  ship  of  Hippocrates  was  taken 
by  Athenian  pirates'*  during  the  Samian  war  (440  B.C.),  in 
which  Byzantium  took  part — we  may  conclude  with  cer- 
tainty that  Hippocrates  did  not  take  up  geometry  until 
after  450  B.C.    We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  at 
that  time  there  were  Pythagoreans   settled*  at  Athens* 
Hippocrates,  then,  was  probably  somewhat  senior  to  So- 
crates, who  was  a  contemporary  of  Philolaus  and  Demo- 
critus. 

The  paralogisms  of  Hippocrates,  Antiphon,  and  Bryson, 
in  their  attempts  to  square  the  circle,  are  referred  to  and 
contrasted  with  one  another  in  several  passages  of  Aris- 
totle*' and  of  his  commentators — Themistius,"  Johan.  Phi- 
loponus,'® and  Simplicius.  Simplicius  has  preserved  in  his 
Comm.  to  Phys.  Ausc.  of  Aristotle  a  pretty  fiill  and  partly 
literal  extract  from  the  History  of  Geometry  of  Eudemus, 
which  contains  an  account  of  the  work  of  Hippocrates  and 
others  in  relation  to  this  problem.  The  greater  part  of 
this  extract  had  been  almost  entirely  overlooked  by  writers 
on  the  history  of  mathematics,  until  Bretschneider**  re- 
published the  Greek  text,  having  careftiUy  revised  and 
emended  it.  He  also  supplied  the  necessary  diagrams, 
some  of  which  were  wanting,  and  added  explanatory  and 

*»Bretsch.,    Geom,  vor  Eukl.,    p.  5fA(7/.,  p.  211,  b,  19. 

98.  "Joh.   Philop.    f.    25,    b,    Schol,, 

^De Sophist. Elfnch,yii,pp,i'ji,hy   '  Brand,  p.  211,  b,  30.    Ibid.,  f.   118, 

and  172,  ed.  Bek. ;  Phys.  Ausc,  i.,  2,  SchoL,  p.  211,  b,  41.    Ibid.,  f.  26,  b, 

p.  185,  a,  14,  ed.  Bek.  Schol.,  p.  212,  a,  16. 

^  Themist.  f.    16,  Schol.  in  Arist.,  *•  Bretsch.,    Geom.  vor  Eukl.,   pp. 

Brand.,  p.  327,  b,  33.     Ibid.,  f.   5,  100-121. 
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critical  notes.  This  extract  is  interesting  and  important, 
and  Bretschneider  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  pains 
lie  has  taken  to  make  it  intelligible  and  better  known. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Simplicius 
did  not  merely  transmit  verbatim  what  Eudemus  related, 
and  thus  faithfully  preserve  this  oldest  fragment  of  Greek 
geometry,  but  added  demonstrations  of  his  own,  giving 
references  to  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  who  lived  a  century 
and  a-half  later.  Simplicius  says :  *  I  shall  now  put  down 
literally  what  Eudemus  relates,  adding  only  a  short  ex- 
planation by  referring  to  Euclid's  Elements,  on  account 
of  the  summary  manner  of  Eudemus,  who,  according  to 
archaic  custom,  gives  only  concise  proofs.' '°  And  in 
another  place  he  tells  us  that  Eudemus  passed  over  the 
squaring  of  a  certain  lune  as  evident — indeed,  Eudemus 
was  right  in  doing  so— and  supplies  a  lengthy  demonstra- 
tion himself.'* 

Bretschneider  and  Hankel,  overlooking  these  passages, 
and  disregarding  the  frequent  references  to  the  Elements 
of  Euclid  which  occur  in  this  extract,  have  drawn  conclu- 
sions as  to  the  state  of  geometry  at  the  time  of  Hip- 
pocrates which,  in  my  judgment,  cannot  be  sustained. 
Bretschneider  notices  the  great  circumstantiality  of  the 
construction,  and  the  long-windedness  and  the  over-ela- 
boration of  the  proofs.'*  Hankel  expresses  surprise  at  the 
feet  that  this  oldest  fragment  of  Greek  geometry — 150 
years  older  than  Euclid's  Elements — already  bears  that 
character,  t)rpically  fixed  by  the  latter,  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  the  geometry  of  the  Greeks." 

Fancy  a  naturalist  finding  a  fragment  of  the  skeleton 
of  some  animal  which  had  become  extinct,  but  of  which 
there  were  living   representatives  in  a  higher  state  of 


••  Bretsch.,  Geom,  vorEukL,  p.  109.  '*  Ibtd,^  pp.  130,  131. 

'*  Ibid,y  p.  113.  ^  Hankel,  Gesch,  der  Math.^  p.  112. 
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development ;  and  fancy  him  improving  the  portion  of  the 
skeleton  in  his  hands  by  making  additions  to  it,  so  that  it 
might  be  more  like  the  skeleton  of  the  living  animal;  then 
fancy  other  naturalists  examining  the  improved  fragment 
with  so  little  attention  as  to  exclaim:  *Dear  me!  how 
strange  it  is  that  the  two  should  be  so  perfectly  alike!' 

There  is,  moreover,  much  clumsiness,  and  a  want  of  per- 
spicuity, in  the  arrangement  of  the  demonstrations — ^the  con- 
struction not  being  clearly  stated,  but  being  mixed  up  with 
the  proof :  the  proofs,  too,  which  in  several  instances  are 
plainly  supplied  by  Simplicius — inasmuch  as  propositions 
of  Euclid's  Elements  are  quoted — are  unskilful  and  weari- 
some on  account  of  the  laboured  demonstrations  of  evident 
theorems,  which  are  repeated  several  times  under  different 
forms :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  statements  and 
constructions  which  stand  more  in  need  of  explanation 
are  passed  over  without  remark.  The  conclusion  is  thus 
forced  on  us  that  Simplicius  was  but  a  poor  geometer;  and 
we  have  greater  reason,  therefore,  to  regret  that  he  was 
not  content  with  transmitting  the  work  of  Eudemus  un- 
altered. 

I  shall  attempt  now  to  restore  this  fragment  by  removing 
from  it  everything  that  seems  to  me  not  to  be  the  work  of 
Eudemus,  and  all  reference  to  Euclid's  Elements  ;  and  by 
stating  briefly,  but  at  the  same  time  clearly  and  in  order, 
the  several  steps  of  each  demonstration.  I  shall  also  notice 
the  theorems  which  are  made  use  of,  and  the  problems 
whose  solution  is  assumed  in  it. 

*The  difference  between  false  conclusions  that  can  be 
proved  to  be  such^  and  others  which  cannot,  he  [Aristotle] 
shows  by  some  false  reasonings  in  geometry.**  Amongst 
the  many  persons  who  have  sought  the  squaring  of  the 


^  ^€vioypd4>ritia,  literally  a  misde-      on  a  faulty  diagram, 
lineation,   a  false    reasoning   founded 
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circle  (that  is,  to  find  a  square  which  shall  be  equal  to 
a  circle),  both  Antiphon  and  Hippocrates  believed  that 
they  had  found  it,  and  were  equally  mistaken.  Antiphon's 
niistake,  on  account  of  his  not  having  started  from  geo- 
metrical principles,  as  we  shall  see,  cannot  be  disproved 
geometrically.  That  of  Hippocrates,  on  the  other  hand, 
since  he  was  deceived  although  he  clung  to  geometrical 
principles,  can  be  disproved  geometrically.  For  we  must 
analyse  and  examine  those  reasonings  only  which,  pre- 
serving the  acknowledged  principles  of  the  science,  lead 
thus  to  further  conclusions ;  but  there  is  no  use  in  examin- 
ing those  in  which  these  principles  are  set  aside.' 

*  Antiphon,  having  drawn  a  circle,  inscribed  in  it  one  of 
those  polygons'*  that  can  be  inscribed  :  let  it  be  a  square. 
Then  he  bisected  each  side  of  this  square,  and  through  the 
points  of  section  drew  straight  lines  at  right  angles  to 
them,  producing  them  to  meet  the  circumference;  these 
lines  evidently  bisect  the  corresponding  segments  of  the 
circle.  He  then  joined  the  new  points  of  section  to  the 
ends  of  the  sides  of  the  square,  so  that  four  triangles  were 
formed,  and  the  whole  inscribed  figure  became  an  octagon. 
And  again,  in  the  same  way,  he  bisected  each  of  the  sides 
rf  the  octagon,  and  drew  firom  the  points  of  bisection  per- 
pendiculars ;  he  then  joined  the  points  where  these  per- 
pendiculars met  the  circumference  with  the  extremities  of 
the  octagon,  and  thus  formed  an  inscribed  figure  of  sixteen 
>ides.    Again,  in  the  same  manner,  bisecting  the  sides 


^  In  Greek  mathematical  writers,  re-  p6¥  re  ica2  iaoytiyioy,  &c.    In  Pappus, 

•p^ey^potf,  as  far  as  I  know,  always  however,  these  words,  though  some- 

neans  a  square.    In  this  oldest  geo-  times  used  generally,  for  the  most  part 

netrical  writing,  i^dyco^oy,  6Krdy»yoVf  denote    regular  figures.     The  Greeks 

ind  woK^tcyoy  denote  regular  hexa-  could  do  this,  for  they  had  the  words 

jon,  octagon,   and  polygon.     This  is  rtrpdir\tvpo¥y   trtyrdirKtvpoVj   &c.,    for 

lot  the  case  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  quadrilateral,  pentagon,  &c. 
irho  writes,  e.g.^  nrtprdycoyov  i<r6ir\§v 

VOL  IV.  O 
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of  the  inscribed  polygon  of  sixteen  sides,  and  drairing 
straight  lines,  he  formed  a  polygon  of  twice  as  many 
sides ;  and  doing  the  same  again  and  again,  until  he  had 
exhausted  the  surface,  he  concluded  that  in  this  manner  a 
polygon  would  be  inscribed  in  the  circle,  the  sides  of 
which,  on  account  of  their  minuteness,  would  coincide 
with  the  circumference  of  the  circle.  But  we  can  substitute 
for  each  polygon  a  square  of  equal  surface ;  therefore  we 
can,  since  the  surface  coincides  with  the  circle,  construct  a 
square  equal  to  a  circle.' 

On  this  Simplicius  observes:  ^the  conclusion  here  is 
manifestly  contrary  to  geometrical  principles,  not,  as 
Alexander  maintains,  because  the  geometer  supposes  as 
a  principle  that  a  circle  can  touch  a  straight  line  in  one 
point  only,  and  Antiphon  sets  this  aside ;  for  the  geometer 
does  not  suppose  this,  but  proves  it.  It  would  be  better 
to  say  that  it  is  a  principle  that  a  straight  line  cannot 
coincide  with  a  circumference,  for  one  without  meets  the 
circle  in  one  point  only,  one  within  in  two  points,  and  not 
more,  and  the  meeting  takes  place  in  single  points.  Yet, 
by  continually  bisecting  the  space  between  the  chord  and 
the  arc,  it  will  never  be  exhausted,  nor  shall  we  ever  reach 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  even  though  the  cutting 
should  be  continued  ad  infinitum:  if  we  did,  a  geometrical 
principle  would  be  set  aside,  which  lays  down  that  magni« 
tudes  are  divisible  ad  infinitum.  And  Eudemus,  too,  says 
that  this  principle  has  been  set  aside  by  Antiphon.** 

*But  the  squaring  of  the  circle  by  means  of  segments, 
he  [Aristotle '•*]  says,  maybe  disproved  geometrically ;  he 
would  rather  call  the  squaring  by  means  of  lunes,  which 
Hippocrates  found  out,  one  by  segments,  inasmuch  as  the 


3«  But   Eudemus    was    a    pupil    of         *•• /%yj.^«jf.  i.,2,  p.  i8s,a,  i6,ecL 
Aristotle,  and  Antiphon  was  a  con-      Bek. 
temporary  of  Democritus. 
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lune  is  a  segment  of  the  circle.  The  demonstration  is  as 
follows : — 

*Let  a  semicircle  a)3y  be  described  on  the  straight  line 
o)3 ;  bisect  a/3  in  S ;  from  the  point  8  draw  a  perpendicular 
^  to  aj3,  and  join  ay ;  this  will  be  the  side  of  the  square 
inscribed  in  the  circle  of  which  ajSy  is  the  semicircle.  On 
07  describe  the  semicircle  aiy.  Now,  since  the  square  on 
aj3  is  equal  to  double  the  square  on  ay  (and  since  the  squares 
on  the  diameters  are  to  each  other  as  the  respective  circles 
or  semicircles),  the  semicircle  cry/3  is  double  the  semicircle 
ary.  The  quadrant  078  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  semicircle 
arf.  Take  away  the  common  segment  lying  between  the 
circumference  ay  and  the  side  of  the  square;  then  the 
remaining  lune  aty  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle  078 ;  but 
this  triangle  is  equal  to  a  square.  Having  thus  shown 
that  the  lune  can  be  squared,  Hippocrates  next  tries, 
by  means  of  the  preceding  demonstration,  to  square  the 
circle  thus: — 

*Let  there  be  a  straight  line  aj3,  and  let  a  semicircle 
be  described  on  it ;  take  78  double  of  a/S,  and  on  it  also 
describe  a  semicircle ;  and  let  the  sides  of  a  hexagon,  y^y 
fC,  and  (8  be  inscribed  in  it.  On  these  sides  describe  the 
semicircles  ytih  tOZy  &8.  Then  each  of  these  semicircles 
described  on  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  is  equal  to  the  semi- 
circle o^,  for  0/3  is  equal  to  each  side  of  the  hexagon.  The 
four  semicircles  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  together  are 
then  four  times  the  semicircle  on  a/3.  But  the  semicircle 
on  78  is  also  four  times  that  on  a/3.  The  semicircle  on  78 
is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  four  semicircles — that  on  a/3, 
together  with  the  three  semicircles  on  the  sides  of  the 
hexagon.  Take  away  from  the  semicircles  on  the  sides  of 
the  hexagon,  and  from  that  on  78,  the  common  segments 
contained  by  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  and  the  periphery  of 
the  semicircle  78;  the  remaining  lunes  yrje,  €0^,  and  Jic8, 
together  with  the  semicircle  on  a/3,  will  be  equal  to  the 

O  2 
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trapezium  7%  c^,  Z8.  If  we  now  take  away  from  the 
trapezium  the  excess,  that  is  a  surface  equal  to  the  lunes 
(for  it  has  been  shown  that  there  exists  a  rectilineal  figrure 
equal  to  a  lune],  we  shall  obtain  a  remainder  equal  to 
the  semicircle  a/3;  we  double  this  rectilineal  figure  which 
remains,  and  construct  a  square  equal  to  it.  That  square 
will  be  equal  to  the  circle  of  which  aj3  is  the  diameter,  and 
thus  the  circle  has  been  squared. 

*The  treatment  of  the  problem  is  indeed  ingenious;  but 
the  wrong  conclusion  arises  from  assuming  that  as  demon- 
strated generally  which  is  not  so ;  for  not  every  lune  has 
been  shown  to  be  squared,  but  only  that  which  stands  over 
the  side  of  the  square  inscribed  in  the  circle ;  but  the  lunes 
in  question  stand  over  the  sides  of  the  inscribed^hexagon. 
The  above  proof,  therefore,  which  pretends  to  have  squared 
the  circle  by  means  of  lunes,  is  defective,  and  not  conclu- 
sive, on  account  of  the  false-drawn  fig^e  (i/fci/Soypaf  q/MJ 
which  occurs  in  it." 

*  Eudemus,"  however,  tells  us  in  his  History  of  Geametryy 
that  Hippocrates  demonstrated  the  quadrature  of  the  lune, 
not  merely  the  lune  on  the  side  of  the  square,  but  gene- 
rally, if  one  might  say  so :  if,  namely,  the  exterior  arc  of 
the  lune  be  equal  to  a  semicircle,  or  greater  or  less  than  it 
I  shall  now  put  down  literally  {Kara  Al$«v)"  what  Eudemus 
relates,  adding  only  a  short  explanation  by  referring  to 
Euclid's  Elements,  on  account  of  the  summary  manner  of 
Eudemus,  who,  according  to  archaic  custom,  gives  concise 
proofs. 

*In  the  second  book  of  his  History  of  Geometry^  Eudemus 
says :  the  squaring  of  lunes  seeming  to  relate  to  an  un- 

^  I  attribute  the  above  observation  105-109,  Bretsch.,  Geom,  vor  Eukl. 
on  the  proof  to  Eudemus.    What  fol-  ^  Ihid,^  p.  109. 

lows  in  Simplicius  seems  to  me  not  to  ^  Simplicius  did  not  adhere  to  his 

be  his.    I  have,  therefore,  omitted  the  intention,  or  else  some  transcriber  has 

remainder  of  {  83,  and  }}  84,  85,  pp.  added  to  the  text. 
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common  class  of  figures  was,  on  account  of  their  relation 
to  the  circle,  first  treated  of  by  Hippocrates,  and  was 
rightly  viewed  in  that  connection.  We  may,  therefore, 
more  fiilly  touch  upon  and  discuss  them.  He  started 
with  and  laid  down  as  the  first  thing  useful  for  them,  that 
similar  segments  of  circles  have  the  same  ratio  as  the 
squares  on  their  bases.  This  he  proved  by  showing  that 
circles  have  the  same  ratio  as  the  squares  on  their  dia- 
meters. Now,  as  circles  are  to  each  other,  so  are  also 
similar  segments ;  but  similar  segments  are  those  which 
contain  the  same  part  of  their  respective  circles,  as  a  semi- 
circle to  a  semicircle,  the  third  part  of  a  circle  to  the  third 
part  of  another  circle.*®  For  which  reason,  also,  similar 
segments  contain  equal  angles.  The  latter  are  in  all  seifti- 
circles  right,  in  larger  segments  less  than  right  angles, 
and  so  much  less  as  the  segments  are  larger  than  semi- 
circles ;  and  in  smaller  segments  they  are  larger  than 
right  angles,  and  so  much  larger  as  the  segments  are 
smaller  than  semicircles.  Having  first  shown  this,  he 
described  a  lune  which  had  a  semicircle  for  boundary, 
by  circumscribing  a  semicircle  about  a  right-angled  isos- 
celes triangle,  and  describing  on  the  hypotenuse  a  seg- 


^  Here  rfiJi/ia  seems  to  be  used  for 
sector :  indeed,  we  have  seen  above 
that  a  lune  was  also  called  r/i^fM,  The 
word  rofu^s,  sector,  may  have  been 
of  later  origin.  The  poverty  of  the 
Greek  language  in  respect  of  geo- 
metrical terms  has  been  frequently 
noticed.  For  example,  they  had  no 
word  for  radius,  and  instead  used  the 
periphrasis  ^  ^jc  rod  K^vrpov.  Again, 
Archimedes  nowhere  uses  the  word 
parabola ;  and  as  to  the  imperfect 
terminology  of  the  geometers  of  this 
period,  we  have  the  direct  statement  of 
Aristotle,  who  says:  kuL  rh  &yd\oyoy 


irt  iyaWd^,  f  itpiBfiol  Kal  f  ypofifiai 
KoX  f  <rrcf>c^  Kal  f  XP^"^^*  &<rwtp  iHtlK' 
wt6  irort  X^P^^i  Mtx^fi^y^i^  y*  Koirk 
irdyrw  fii^  airo8cf|ct  BtixOrjpai'  &AAci  Bii. 
rh  fifi  ttvau  uvoiiaffiiivov  ri  irdvra  ravra 
|y,  ipiBfioi  iiiiKu  xfiSvos  ffrtptdf  Kal 
cY8ct  9ieup4p€iy  &XA^A.«y,  x^P^^  iKafi' 
fidytro.  vw  Z\  koBSKov  StiKvvrai*  06 
y^P  f  ypafifiai  ^  f  kpidfiol  ivijpxfyf 
iXK*  f  ro9i,  %  koBSXov  iworiStyrai 
tirdpXfiy* — ^Aristot.,  Anal,,  post,,  i., 
5,  p.  74,  a,  17,  ed.  Bekker.  This 
passage  is  interesting  in  another  re- 
spect also,  as  it  contains  the  germ 
of  Algebra. 
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ment  of  a  circle  similar  to  those  cut  oflF  by  the  sides.  The 
segment  over  the  hypotenuse  then  being  equal  to  the  sum 
of  those  on  the  two  other  sides,  if  the  common  part  of  the 
triangle  which  lies  over  the  segment  on  the  base  be  added 
to  bothy  the  lune  will  be  equal  to  the  triangle.  Since  the 
lune,  then,  has  been  shown  to  be  equal  to  a  triangle,  it  can 
be  squared.  Thus,  then,  Hippocrates,  by  taking  for  the 
exterior  arc  of  the  lune  that  of  a  semicircle,  readily  squares 
the  lune. 

'Hippocrates  next  proceeds  to  square  a  lune  whose 
exterior  arc  is  greater  than  a  semicircle.  In  order  to  do 
so,  he  constructs  a  trapezium^^  having  three  sides  equal  to 
each  other,  and  the  fourth — the  greater  of  the  two  parallel 
sides — such  that  the  square  on  it  is  equal  to  three  times 
that  on  any  other  side;  he  circumscribes  a  cu-cle  about  the 
trapezium,  and  on  its  greatest  side  describes  a  segment  of 
a  circle  similar  to  those  cut  oflF  from  the  circle  by  the  three 
equal  sides."  By  drawing  a  diagonal  of  the  trapezium,  it 
will  be  manifest  that  the  section  in  question  is  greater 
than  a  semicircle,  for  the  square  on  this  straight  line  sub- 
tending two  equal  sides  of  the  trapezium  must  be  g^reater 
than  twice  the  square  on  either  of  them,  or  than  double 
the  square  on  the  third  equal  side:  the  square  on  the 
greatest  side  of  the  trapezium,  which  is  equal  to  three 
times  the  square  on  any  one  of  the  other  sides,  is  therefore 
less  than  the  square  on  the  diagonal  and  the  square  on  the 
third  equal  side.     Consequently,  the  angle  subtended  by 


^^  Trapezia,  like  this,  cut  off  from 
an  isosceles  triangle  by.a  line  parallel 
to  the  base,  occur  in  the  Papyrus 
Rhind. 

*'  Then  follows  a  proof,  which  I  have 
omitted,  that  the  circle  can  be  circum- 
scribed about  the  trapezium.  This 
proof  is  obviously  supplied  by  Simpli- 
cius,  as  is  indicated  by  the  change  of 


person  from  ihrorfOcroi  to  S«((f«f,  ai 
well  as  by  the  reference  to  Eodid, 
i.  9.  A  few  lines  lower  there  is  a  gap 
in  the  text,  as  Bretschneider  has  ob- 
served ;  but  the  gap  occurs  in  the  woric 
of  Simplicius,  and  not  of  Endemus,  as 
Bretschneider  has  erroneously  sup- 
posed.— Geom.  vor  Eukl.^  p.  1 11,  and 
note. 
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the  greatest  side  of  the  trapezium  is  acute,  and  the  seg- 
ment which  contains  it  is,  therefore,  greater  than  a  semi- 
circle :  but  this  is  the  exterior  boundary  of  the  lune. 
Simplicius  tells  us  that  Eudemus  passed  over  the  squaring 
of  this  lune,  he  supposes,  because  it  was  evident,  and  he 
supplies  it  himself.** 

*  Further,  Hippocrates  shows  that  a  lune  with  an  ex- 
terior arc  less  than  a  semicircle  can  be  squared,  and  gives 
the  following  construction  for  the  description  of  such  a 
lune :  ** — 

*Let  a/3  be  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  centre  is  k\  let 
78  cut  j3ic  in  the  point  of  bisection  7,  and  at  right  angles ; 
through  /3  draw  the  straight  line  /3^€,  so  that  the  part  of  it, 
fc,  intercepted  between  the  line  7S  and  the  circle  shall  be 
such  that  two  squares  on  it  shall  be  equal  to  three  squares 
on  the  radius  j3ic;"  join  icf,  and  produce  it  to  meet  the 


tt  Ibid,,  p.  113,  }  88.  I  have  omitted 
it,  as  not  being  the  work  of  Eudemus. 

^The  whole  construction,  as  Bret- 
sehndder  has  remarked,  is  quite  ob- 
scure and  defective.  The  main  point 
on  which  the  construction  turns  is  the 
determination  of  the  straight  line  iS^c, 
and  this  is  nowhere  given  in  the  text. 
The  determination  of  this  line,  how- 
ever, can  be  inferred  from  the  state- 
ment in  p.  1 14,  Geom.  vor  EukL^  that 
'  it  is  assumed  that  the  line  c^  inclines 
towards  /i';  and  the  further  statement, 
in  p.  117,  that  'it  is  assumed  that  the 
square  on  t^  is  once  and  a-half  the 
square  on  the  radius.'  In  order  to 
make  the  investigation  intelligible,  I 
have  commenced  by  stating  how  this 
line  fi(9  is  to  be  drawn.  I  have,  as 
usual,  omitted  the  proofs  of  Simplicius. 

Bretschneider,  p.  114,  notices  the 
archaic  manner  in  which  lines  and 
points  are  denoted  in  this  investiga- 


tion—^ [ei^cxa]  itp!*  J  AB,  t^  [triifitiow] 
i<pi*  oZ  K — and  infers  from  it  that  Eu- 
demus is  quoting  the  very  words  of 
Hippocrates.    I  have  found  this  obser- 
vation useful  in  aiding  me  to  separate 
the  additions  of  Simplicius  from  the 
work  of  Eudemus.    The  inference  of 
Bretschneider,  however,  cannot  I  think 
be  sustained,  for  the  same  manner  of 
expression  is  to  be  found  in  Aristotle. 
**  The  length  of  the  line  §(  can  be 
determined  by  means  of  the  theorem  of 
Pythagoras  (Euclid,  i.,   47),  coupled 
with   the  theorem   of  Thales  (Euclid, 
iii.,  31).     Then,  produce  the  line   ef 
thus  determined,  so  that  the  rectangle 
under  the  whole  line  thus  produced 
and  the  part  produced  shall  be  equal 
to  the  square  on  the  radius;    or,   in 
archaic  language,  apply  to  the  line  f( 
a  rectangle  which  shall  be  equal  to  the 
square  on  the  radius,  and  which  shall 
be  excessive  by  a    s^iuare — a   Pytha- 
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straight  line  drawn  through  e  parallel  to  )3ic«  and  let  them 
meet  at  i| ;  join  icc,  /3t)  (these  lines  will  be  equal) ;  describe 
then  a  circle  round  the  trapezium  jSicci} ;  also,  circumscribe 
a  circle  about  the  triangle  tZii-  Let  the  centres  of  these 
circles  be  X  and  /u  respectively. 

'  Now,  the  segments  of  the  latter  circle  on  tZ  ^d  (if  are 
similar  to  each  other,  and  to  each  of  the  segments  of  the 
former  circle  on  the  6qual  straight  lines  cic.  k/3,  09  ;^  and, 
since  twice  the  square  on  ^Z  is  equal  to  three  times  the 
square  on  ic/3,  the  sum  of  the  two  segments  on  iZ  3.nd  Z^  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  three  segments  on  cjc,  ic/3,  /3i| ;  to 
each  of  these  equals  add  the  figure  bounded  by  the  straight 
lines  iKy  icj3,  /Si},  and  the  arc  niZh  and  we  shall  have  the  lune 
whose  exterior  arc  is  €icj3i|  equal  to  the  rectilineal  figure 
composed  of  the  three  triangles  5/3i|,  C/3ic,  Cici .*' 


gorean  problem,  as  Eudemos  tells  us. 
(See  Hermathena,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  i8i, 
196,  197.)  If  the  calculation  be  made 
by  this  method,  or  by  the  solution  of  a 
quadratic  equation,  we  find 

Bretschneider  makes  some  slip,  and 
gives 


-?Wt-)- 


Geom.  vor  EukL,  p.  115,  note. 

^*  Draw  lines  from  the  points  t ,  fc,  /9, 
and  1}  to  X,  the  centre  of  the  circle 
described  about  the  trapezium ;  and 
from  c  and  i;  to  /i,  the  centre  of  the 
circle  circumscribed  about  the  triangle 
c^i);  it  will  be  easy  to  see,  then,  that 
the  angles  subtended  by  cir,  fciS,  and  nfi 
at  A.  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  to 
each  of  the  angles  subtended  by  c^  and 
C17  at  ^.  The  similarity  of  the  segments 
ib  then  inferred  ;  but  observe,  that  in 


order  to  bring  this  under  the  definitioo 
of  similar  segments  given  above,  the 
word  segment  must  be  used  in  a  Urge 
signification;  and  that  farther,  it  re- 
quires rather  the  converse  of  the  defini- 
tion, and  thus  raises  the  difficulty  of 
incommensurability. 

The  similarity  of  the  segments  might 
also  be  inferred  from  the  equality  of 
the  alternate  angles  (cif(  and  ificii,  for 
example).  In  Hermathena,  vol.  fii., 
p.  303, 1  stated,  following  Bretschnei- 
der and  Hankel,  that  Hippocrates  of 
Chios  did  not  know  the  theorem  that 
the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of 
a  circle  are  equal.  But  if  the  Utter 
method  of  proving  the  similarity  of  the 
segments  in  the  construction  to  which 
the  present  note  refers  was  that  OMd 
by  Hippocrates,  the  statement  in  ques- 
tion would  have  to  be  retracted. 

^^  A  pentagon  with  a  re-entrant  angle 
is  considered  here :  but  observe,  i*,  that 
it  is  not  called  a  pentagon,  that  term 
being  then  restricted  to  the  regnUr 
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*That  the  exterior  arc  of  this  lune  is  smaller  than  a 
semicircle,  Hippocrates  proves,  by  showing  that  the  angle 
€ini  lying  within  the  exterior  arc  of  the  segment  is  obtuse^ 
which  he  does  thus :  Since  the  square  on  e(  is  once  and 
a-half  the  square  on  the  radius  /3ic  or  icc,  and  since,  on 
account  of  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  jSicc  and  /3^ic,  the 
square  on  icc  is  greater  than  twice  the  square  on  k^,^  it 
follows  that  the  square  on  c^  is  greater  than  the  squares  on 
€K  and  kK  together.  The  angle  cmi  is  therefore  obtuse,  and 
consequently  the  segfment  in  which  it  lies  is  less  than  a 
semicircle. 


*  Lastly,  Hippocrates  squared  a  lune  and  a  circle  to- 
gether, thus  :  let  two  circles  be  described  about  the  centre 
K,  and  let  the  square  on  the  diameter  of  the  exterior  be  six 
times  that  of  the  interior.  Inscribe  a  hexagon  ajSySaS  in 
the  inner  circle,  and  draw  the  radii  ica,  icj3,  icy,  and  produce 


pentagon ;  and,  2^  that  it  is  described 
as  a  rectilineal  figure  composed  of 
three  triangles. 

^  It  is  assumed  here  that  the 
angle  iSirc  is  obtuse,  which  it  evi- 
dently is. 


Bretschneider  points  out  that  in  this 
paragraph  the  Greek  text  in  the  Aldine 
is  corrupt,  and  consequently  obscure: 
he  corrects  it  by  means  of  some  trans- 
positions and  a  few  trifling  additions. 
(See  Geom,  vor  EukLy  p.  ii8,  note  2.) 
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them  to  the  periphery  of  the  exterior  circle ;  let  them  meet 
it  at  the  points  i},  0,  £,  respectively,  and  join  nfty  Oiy  m.  It 
is  evident  that  f|0,  di  are  sides  of  the  hexagon  inscribed 
in  the  larger  circle.    Now,  on  tii  let  there  be  described  a 
segment  similar  to  that  cut  o£F  by  i}0.     Since,  then,  the 
square  on  lyi  is  necessarily  three  times  greater  than  that  on 
i|0,  the  side  of  the  hexagon/'  and  the  square  on  ifi  six 
times  that  on  a/S,  it  is  evident  that  the  segment  described 
over  m  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  seg^ments  of  tbe 
outer  circle  over  riO  and  0t,  together  with  those  cut  off  in 
the  inner  circle  by  all  the  sides  of  the  hexagon.    If  we  now 
add,  on  both  sides,  the  part  of  the  triangle  tidi  lying  over 
the  segment  ifc,  we  arrive  at  the  result  that  the  triangle  ifii 
is  equal  to  the  lune  i}0c,  together  with  the  segments  of  the 
inner  circle  cut  oflF  by  the  sides  of  the  hexagon  ;  and  if  we 
add  on  both  sides  the  hexagon  itself,  we  have  the  triangle, 
together  with  the  hexagon,  equal  to  the  said  lune  together 
with  the  interior  circle.      Since,   then,   these  rectilineal 
figures  can  be  squared,  the  circle,  together  with  the  lune, 
can  also  be  squared. 

*  Simplicius  adds,  in  conclusion,  that  it  must  be  admitted 
that  Eudemus  knows  better  all  about  Hippocrates  of  Chios, 
being  nearer  to  him  in  point  of  time,  and  being  also  a 
pupil  of  Aristotle/ 

If  we  examine  this  oldest  fragment  of  Greek  geometry, 
we  see,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  is  in  it  a  defini- 
tion of  similar  segments  of  circles ;  they  are  defined  to  be 
those  which  contain  the  same  quotum  of  their  respective 
circles,  as,  for  instance,  a  semicircle  is  similar  to  a  semi- 


^  Then  follows   the   proof  of  this      Plato  (Tunaeus,  54,  d,  ed.  Stallbanm, 
statement,  which  I  have  omitted,  as  I      vii.,  p.  228)  and  Aristotle  use  it,  as 


think  it  was  added  by  Simplicius  :  the  do,  for  the  hypotenuse.  It  was  some- 
word  1i  iwoTclyowra  could  scarcely  have  times  used  by  later  writers.  Pappus 
been  used  by  Eudemus  in  the  sense  of  for  example,  more  generally,  as  it  is 
sub-tense,    as    it   is  in  this  passage.  here. 
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circle,  the  third  part  of  one  circle  is  similar  to  the  third 
part  of  another  circle. 

Next  we  find  the  following  theorems  : — 

[a).  Similar  segments  contain  equal  angles;*® 

[b).  These  in  all  semicircles  are  right ;  segfments  which 
are  larger  or  smaller  than  semicircles  contain,  respectively, 
acute  or  obtuse  angles ; 

[c).  The  side  of  a  hexagon  inscribed  in  a  circle  is  equal 
to  the  radius ; 

[d).  In  any  triangle  the  square  on  a  side  opposite  to  an 
acute  angle  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the  sides 
which  contain  the  acute  angle ; 

{e).  In  an  obtuse-angled  triangle  the  square  on  the  side 
subtending  the  obtuse  angle  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the 
squares  on  the  sides  containing  it ; 

(/).  In  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  vertical  angle  is 
double  the  angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  square  on 
the  base  is  equal  to  three  times  the  square  on  one  of  the 
equal  sides ; 

[g).  In  equiangular  triangles  the  sides  about  the  equal 
angles  are  proportional ; 

(A).  Circles  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  on  their 
diameters ; 

(/*).  Similar  segments  of  circles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
squares  on  their  bases. 

Lastly,  we  observe  that  the  solution  of  the  following 
problems  is  required  : — 

[a).  Construct  a  square  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given 
rectilineal  figure ; 

[b).  Find  a  line  the  square  on  which  shall  be  equal  to 
three  times  the  square  on  a  given  line  ;*^ 

^  For  this,  or  rather  its  converse,  is      Also,  see  p.  197. 
assumed  in  the  demonstration,  p.  200.  ^^  Sec  theorem  (/),  supra. 
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[c).  Find  a  line  such  that  twice  the  square  on  it  shall 
be  equal  to  three  times  the  square  on  a  gfiven  line  ; 

[d).  Being  given  two  straight  lines,  construct  a  tra^ 
pezium  such  that  one  of  the  parallel  sides  shall  be  equal 
to  the  greater  of  the  two  given  lines,  and  each  of  the  three 
remaining  sides  equal  to  the  less ; 

[e).  About  the  trapezium  so  constructed  describe  a 
circle ; 

[/),  Describe  a  circle  about  a  given  triangle ; 

[g).  From  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  a  semicircle 
draw  a  chord  such  that  the  part  of  it  intercepted  between 
the  circle  and  a  straight  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the 
diameter  at  the  distance  of  one  half  the  radius  shall  be 
equal  to  a  given  straight  line; 

[h).  Describe  on  a  given  straight  line  a  segment  of  a 
circle  which  shall  be  similair  to  a  gfiven  one. 

There  remain  to  us  but  few  more  notices  of  the  work 
done  by  the  geometers  of  this  period : — 

Antiphon,  whose  attempt  to  square  the  circle  is  given  by 
Simplicius  in  the  above  extract,  and  who  is  also  mentioned 
by  Aristotle  and  some  of  his  other  commentators,  is  most 
probably  the  Sophist  of  that  name  who,  we  are  told,  often 
disputed  with  Socrates/*  It  appears  from  a  notice  of 
Themistius,  that  Antiphon  started  not  only  from  the 
square,  but  also  from  the  equilateral  triangle,  inscribed 
in  a  circle,  and  pursued  the  method  and  train  of  reasoning 
above  described." 

Aristotle  and  his  commentators  mention  another  So- 
phist who  attempted  to  square  the  circle — Bryson,  of 
whom  we  have  no  certain  knowledge,  but  who  .was  pro- 
bably a  Pythagorean,  and  may  have  been  the  Bryson  who 
is  mentioned  by  lamblichus  amongst  the  disciples  of  Py- 


'''  Xcnophon,  MemoraJb.  i.,  6,   §  i  ;  '^  Themist.,  f.   i6 ;    Brandis,  Sckol. 

Diog.  Laert.  ii.,  46,  ed.  Cobet,  p.  44.         in  Arist.^  p.  327,  b,  33. 
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thagoras.**  Bryson  inscribed  a  square/*  or  more  generally 
any  polygon,**  in  a  circle,  and  circumscribed  another  of  the 
same  number  of  sides  about  the  circle;  he  then  argued 
that  the  circle  is  larger  than  the  inscribed  and  less  than 
the  circumscribed  polygon,  and  erroneously  assumed  that 
the  excess  in  one  case  is  equal  to  the  defect  in  the  other; 
he  concluded  thence  that  the  circle  is  the  mean  between  the 
two. 

It  seems,  too,  that  some  persons  who  had  no  know- 
ledge of  geometry  took  up  the  question,  and  fancied,  as 
Alexander  Aphrodisius  tells  us,  that  they  should  find  the 
square  of  the  circle  in  surface  measxxre  if  they  could  find 
a  square  number  which  is  also  a  cyclical  number*' — 
numbers  as  5  or  6,  whose  square  ends  with  the  same 
number,  are  called  by  arithmeticians  cyclical  numbers.** 
On  this  Hankel  observes  that  *  unfortunately  we  cannot 
assume  that  this  solution  of  the  squaring  of  the  circle  was 
only  a  joke';  and  he  adds,  in  a  note,  that  ^perhaps  it  was 
of  later  origin,  although  it  strongly  reminds  us  of  the 
Sophists  who  proved  also  that  Homer's  poetry  was  a 
geometrical  figure  because  it  is  a  circle  of  myths/*' 

That  the  problem  was  one  of  public  interest  at  that 
time,  and  that,  further,  owing  to  the  false  solutions  of 
pretended  geometers,  an  element  of  ridicule  had  become 
attached  to  it,  is  plain  from  the  reference  which  Aristo- 
phanes makes  to  it  in  one  of  his  comedies.*® 

In  the  former  part  of  this  Paper  (Hermathena,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1 85),  we  saw  that  there  was  a  tradition  that  the  problem 
of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  engaged  the  attention  of  the 


»*  Iambi.,  Fi/.  Pyth.^  c.  23.  ^  Simplicius,  in  Bretsch.  Geom,  vor 

^  Alex.  Aphrod.,  f.  30 ;    Brandis,.  Eukl.,  p.  106. 

Schol.t  p.  306,  b.  "  Jhid. 

*•  Themist.,    f.  5 ;    Brandis,  Schol,,  "  Hankel,  Geschich,  der  Math.,  p. 

p.  21 1 ;  Johan.  Philop.,  f.  1 18 ;  Brandis,  1 16,  and  note. 

Schol.,  p.  211.  ^  Birds,  1005. 
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Pythagoreans.  We  saw,  too  {ibtd.  p.  203),  that  they  pro- 
bably derived  the  problem  from  the  Egyptians,  who  sought 
to  find  from  the  diameter  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area 
should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  circle.  From  their  approxi- 
mate solution,  it  follows  that  the  Egyptians  must  have 
assumed  as  evident  that  the  area  of  a  circle  is  propor- 
tional to  the  square  on  its  diameter,  though  they  would 
not  have  expressed  themselves  in  this  abstract  manner. 
Anaxagoras  (499-428  B.C.)  is  recorded  to  have  investigated 
this  problem  during  his  imprisonment.*' 

Vitruvius  tells  us  that  Agatharchus  invented  scene- 
painting,  and  that  he  painted  a  scene  for  a  tragedy  which 
^schylus  brought  out  at  Athens,  and  that  he  left  notes  on 
the  subject.  Vitruvius  goes  on  to  say  that  Democritas 
and  Anaxagoras,  profiting  by  these  instructions,  wrote  on 
perspective.** 

We  have  named  Democritus  more  than  once :  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  of  this  great  philosopher,  who 
was  no  less  eminent  as  a  mathematician,**  and  whose 
fame  stood  so  high  in  antiquity,  does  not  occur  in  the 
summary  of  the  history  of  geometry  preserved  by  Produs. 
In  connection  with  this,  we  should  note  that  Aristoxenus, 
in  his  Historic  Commentaries^  says  that  Plato  wished  to 
bum  all  the  writings  of  Democritus  that  he  was  able  to 
collect ;  but  that  the  Pythagoreans,  Amyclas  and  Cleinias, 
prevented  him,  as  they  said  it  would  do  no  good,  inasmuch 
as  copies  of  his  books  were  already  in  many  hands. 
Diogenes  Laertius  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  plain  that  this 
was  the  case;  for  Plato,  who  mentions  nearly  all  the 
ancient  philosophers,  nowhere  speaks  of  Democritus.** 

•*  'AAA*  *Aya{a7<$/)af  yXv  iv  ry  5«<r-  "  Cicero,    De  finibus    btmorum    et 

funuipi^  rhv  rov  k{hc\ov  rtrpayctpurfthy  malorum,  i.,  6;  Diog.  Laeit.,  ix.,   7, 

lypo^f.— Plut.,  De  ExiL^  c.   17,  vol.  ed.  Cobet,  p.  236. 

>ii->  P*  734»  ^*  Didot.  **  Diog.    Laert.,    ibid,,    ed.  Cobet, 

•*  De  Arch.,  vii.,  Praef.  p.  237. 
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We  are  also  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius  that  Demo- 
critus  was  a  pupil  of  Leucippus  and  of  Anaxagoras,  who 
was  forty  years  his  senior;**  and  further,  that  he  went 
to  Eg^ypt  to  see  the  priests  there,  and  to  learn  geometry 
from  them.** 

This  report  is  confirmed  by  what  Democritus  himself 
tells  us :  *  I  have  wandered  over  a  larger  portion  of  the 
earth  than  any  man  of  my  time,  inquiring  about  things 
most  remote;  I  have  observed  very  many  climates  and 
lands,  and  have  listened  to  very  many  learned  men ;  but 
no  one  has  ever  yet  surpassed  me  in  the  construction 
of  lines  with  demonstration;  no,  not  even  the  Egyptian 
Harpedonaptae,  as  they  are  called  [koL  ypa/ifiitav  avv0i<riog 
/ura  airoSl^ioc  ovSdg  Kti  jib  irap-fiXXaKts  ovS"  o2  Alywrriuv 
Ka\t6iitpoi  'A/oircSovairrac'),  with  whom  I  lived  five  years  in 
all,  in  a  foreign  land.'*' 

We  learn  further,  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  that  Demo- 
critus was  an  admirer  of  the  P)rthagoreans ;  that  he  seems 
to  have  derived  all  his  doctrines  from  Pythagoras,  to  such 
a  degree,  that  one  would  have  thought  that  he  had  been 
his  pupil,  if  the  diflference  of  time  did  not  prevent  it ;  that 
at  all  events  he  was  a  pupil  of  some  of  the  Pythagorean 
schools,  and  that  he  was  intimate  with  Philolaus.** 

Diogenes  Laertius  gives  a  list  of  his  writings :  amongst 
those  on  mathematics  we  observe  the  following : — 

llipi  Sio^op^c  yvwfiovog  ri  inpi  xj^aiaiog  iciKkov  koi  <r<fta(priQ 
(lit..  On  the  diflference  of  the  gnomon,  or  on  the  contact 
of  the  circle  and  the  sphere.  Can  what  he  has  in  view 
be  the  following  idea:  that,  the  gnomon,  or  carpenter's 
rule,  being  placed  with  its  vertex  on  the  circumference  of 
a  circle,  in  the  limiting  position,  when  one  leg  passes 

•*Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  7,  ed.  Cobet,  i.,p.304,  ed.  Sylburg;  Mullach,/hi^. 

p.  235.  ^^i^'  Grace,  p.  370. 

••  Ibid,y  p.  236.  •*  I>iog.   Laert.,  ix.,  7,   ed.  Cobet, 

•'  Democrit. ,  ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom, ,  p.  236, 
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through  the  centre,  the  other  will  determine  the  tangent  f); 
one  on  geometry;  one  on  numbers;  one  on  incommen- 
surable lines  and  solids,  in  two  books;  'Avrtvoypc^  (a 
description  of  rays,  probably  perspective).** 

We  also  learn,  from  a  notice  of  l^lutarch,  that  Demo- 
critus  raised  the  following  question :  '  If  a  cone  were  cot 
by  a  plane  parallel  to  its  base  [obviously  meaning,  what 
we  should  now  call  one  infinitely  near  to  that  plane],  what 
must  we  think  of  the  surfaces  of  the  sections,  that  they  aie 
equal  or  unequal  ?  For  if  they  are  unequal,  they  will  show 
the  cone  to  be  irregidar,  as  having  many  indentations 
like  steps,  and  unevennesses ;  and  if  they  are  equal,  the 
sections  will  be  equal,  and  the  cone  will  appear  to  have 
the  property  of  a  cylinder,  viz.,  to  be  composed  of  equal, 
and  not  unequal,  circles,  which  is  very  absurd.'  ^ 

If  we  examine  the  contents  of  the  foregoing  extracts, 
and  compare  the  state  of  g^eometry  as  presented  to  us 
in  them  with  its  condition  about  half  a  century  earlier, 
we  observe  that  the  chief  progress  made  in  the  interval 
concerns  the  circle.  The  early  Pythagoreans  seem  not  to 
have  given  much  consideration  to  the  properties  of  the 
circle ;  but  the  attention  of  the  geometers  of  this  period 
was  naturally  directed  to  them  in  connection  with  the 
problem  of  its  quadrature. 

We  have  already  set  down,  seriatim^  the  theorems  and 
problems  relating  to  the  circle  which  are  contained  in  the 
extract  from  Eudemus. 

Although  the  attempts  of  Antiphon  and  Bryson  to 
square  the  circle  did  not  meet  with  much  favour  from  the 
ancient  geometers,  and  were  condemned  on  account  of  the 
paralogisms  in  them,  yet  their  conceptions  contain  the 
first  germ  of  the  infinitesimal  method  :  to  Antiphon  is  due 

••Diog.  Laert.,  ix.,  7,  cd.  Cobet,  '**  Plut.,  lif  C<wmit.  AoT.,  p.  ijii.ed, 

pp.  238  and  239.  Didot. 
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the  merit  of  having  first  got  into  the  right  track  by  intro- 
ducing for  the  solution  of  this  problem — in  accordance 
with  the  atomic  theory  then  nascent — ^the  fundamental 
idea  of  infinitesimals,  and  by  trying  to  exhaust  the  circle 
by  means  of  inscribed  polygons  of  continually  increasing 
number  of  sides ;  Bryson  is  entitled  to  praise  for  having 
seen  the  necessity  of  taking  into  consideration  the  circum- 
scribed as  well  as  the  inscribed  polygon,  and  thereby 
obtaining  a  superior  as  well  as  an  inferior  limit  to  the 
area  of  the  circle.  Bryson's  idea  is  just,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  complementary  to  the  idea  of  Antiphon,  which 
it  limits  and  renders  precise.  Later,  after  the  method  of 
exhaustions  had  been  invented,  in  order  to  supply  demon- 
strations which  were  perfectly  rigorous,  the  two  limits, 
inferior  and  superior,  were  always  considered  together, 
as  we  see  in  Euclid  and  Archimedes. 

We  see,  too,  that  the  question  which  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Democritus  himself  raised  involves  the  idea  of  infini- 
tesimals; and  it  is  evident  that  this  question,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  axiom  in  p.  185,  must  have  presented  real 
difficulties  to  the  ancient  geometers.  The  general  question 
which  underlies  it  was,  as  is  well  known,  considered  and 
answered  by  Leibnitz  :  *  Caeteriim  aequalia  esse  puto,  non 
tantflm  quorum  differentia  est  omnino  nulla,  sed  et  quo- 
rum differentia  est  incomparabiliter  parva ;  et  licfet  ea  Nihil 
omnino  dici  non  debeat,  non  tamen  est  quantitas  compara- 
bilis  cum  ipsis,  quorum  est  differentia.  Quemadmodum 
si  lineae  punctum  alterius  lineae  addas,  vel  superficiei 
lineam,  quantitatem  non  auges.  Idem  est,  si  lineam  qui- 
dem  lineae  addas,  sed  incomparabiliter  minorem.  Nee 
ulla  constructione  tale  augfmentum  exhiberi  potest.  Sci- 
licet eas  tanttim  homogeneas  quantitates  comparabiles 
esse,  cum  Eucltdey  lib,  v.,  defin.  5,  censeo,  quarum  una 
numero,  sed  finite,  multiplicata,  alteram  superare  potest. 
Et  quae  tali  quantitate  non  differunt,  aequalia  esse  statuo, 

VOL.  IV.  P 
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quod  etiam  Archimedes  sumsit,  aliique  post  ipsum  omnes. 
Et  hoc  ipsum  est,  quod  dicitur  differentiam  esse  data 
quavis  minorem.  Et  Archimedeo  quidem  processu  res 
semper  deductione  ad  absurdum  confirmari  potest/" 
Further,  we  have  seen  that  Democritus  wrote  on  the 
contact  of  the  circle  and  of  the  sphere.  The  employment 
of  the  gnomon  for  the  solution,  of  this  problem  seems  to 
show  that  Democritus,  in  its  treatment,  made  use  of  the 
infinitesimal  method  ;  he  might  have  employed  the 
grnomon  either  in  the  manner  indicated  above,  or,  by 
making  one  leg  of  the  gnomon  pass  through  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  and  moving  the  other  parallel  to  itself,  he 
could  have  found  the  middle  points  of  a  system  of  parallel 
chords,  and  thus  ultimately  the  tangents  parallel  to  theoL 
At  any  rate  this  problem  was  a  natural  subject  of  inquiry 
for  the  chief  founder  of  the  atomic  theory,  just  as  Leibnitz 
— the  author  of  the  doctrine  of  monads  and  the  founder  of 
the  infinitesimal  calculus — was  occupied  with  this  same 
subject  of  tangency. 

We  observe,  further,  that  the  conception  of  the  irra- 
tional (aXoyov),  which  had  been  a  secret  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  became  generally  known,  and  that  Democritus 
wrote  a  treatise  on  the  subject. 

We  have  seen  that  Anaxagoras  and  Democritus  wrote 
on  perspective,  and  that  this  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  the  consideration  of  problems  in  geometry  of  three 
dimensions  occupied  the  attention  of  Democritus. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  find  that  considerable  progress 
had  been  made  in  elementary  geometry ;  and  indeed  the 
appearance  of  a  treatise  on  the  elements  is  in  itself  an 
indication  of  the  same  thing.  We  have  further  evidence 
of  this,  too,  in  the  endeavours  of  the  geometers  of  this 
period  to  extend  to  the  circle  and  to  volumes  the  results 

^^  Leibnitii  Opera  Omnia j  ed.  L.  Dutens,  torn.  iii.  p.  328. 
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which  had  been  arrived  at  concerning  rectilineal  figures 
and  their  comparison  with  each  other.  The  Pythagoreans, 
as  we  'have  seen,  had  shown  how  to  determine  a  square 
whose  area  was  any  multiple  of  a  given  square.  The 
question  now  was  to  extend  this  to  the  cube,  and,  in 
particular,  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the 
cube. 

Proclus  (after  Eudemus)  and  Eratosthenes  tell  us  [k  and 
f,  p.  187)  that  Hippocrates  reduced  this  question  to  one  ot 
plane  geometry,  namely,  the  finding  of  two  mean  propor- 
tionals between  two  given  straight  lines,  the  greater  of 
which  is  double  the  less.  Hippocrates,  therefore,  must 
have  known  that  if  four  straight  lines  are  in  continued 
proportion,  the  first  has  the  same  ratio  to  the  fourth  that 
the  cube  described  on  the  first  as  side  has  to  the.  cube 
described  in  like  manner  on  the  second.  He  must  then 
have  pursued  the  following  train  of  reasoning : — Suppose 
the  problem  solved,  and  that  a  cube  is  found  which  is 
double  the  given  cube;  find  a  third  proportional  to  the 
sides  of  the  two  cubes,  and  then  find  a  fourth  proportional 
to  Uiese  three  lines ;  the  fourth  proportional  must  be  double 
the  side  of  the  given  cube :  if,  then,  two  mean  propor- 
tionals can  be  found  between  the  side  of  the  given  cube 
and  a  line  whose  length  is  double  of  that  side,  the  problem 
will  be  solved.  As  the  Pythagoreans  had  already  solved 
the  problem  of  finding  a  mean  proportional  between  two 
given  lines — or,  which  comes  to  the  same,  to  construct  a 
Mioaxe  which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  rectangle — it  was 
aot  unreasonable  for  Hippocrates  to  suppose  that  he  had 
pot  the  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube  in  a  fair 
i^mf  of  solution.  Thus  arose  the  famous  problem  of  finding 
tnro  mean  proportionals  between  two  given  lines — a  prob- 
lem which  occupied  the  attention  of  geometers  for  many 
OMituries.  Although,  as  Eratosthenes  observed,  the  difii- 
cnlty  is  not  in  this  way  got  over ;  and  although  the  new 
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problem  cannot  be  solTed  by  means  of  the  straight  line 
and  cirde,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  ancients^  cannot 
be  referred  to  plane  problems,  yet  Hippocrates  is  entitled 
to  much  credit  for  this  reduction  of  a  juroblem  in  stereo- 
metry to  one  in  plane  geometry.  The  tragedy  to  which 
Eratosthenes  refers  in  this  account  of  the  legendary  origin 
of  the  problem  is,  according  to  Valckenaer,  a  lost  play  (rf* 
Euripides,  named  DoXvccSoc :"  if  this  be  so,  it  follows  that 
this  problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  was  fsunous  at  Athens  at 
this  period. 

Eratosthenes,  in  his  letter  to  Ptolemy  HI.,  relates  diat 
one  of  the  old  tragic  poets  introduced  Minos  on  the  stage 
erecting  a  tomb  for  his  son  Glaucus;  and  then,  deeming 
the  structure  too  mean  for  a  royal  tomb,  he  said  'double 
it,  but  preserve  the  cubical  form':  fuxpow  y  SU^c  ^Mt- 
XtiKOV   oifKOV   ra^Vf    iiwXaato^   Iotm.      rov   Si   rum    Kufiom  iti 

fffoAclc-^'  Eratosthenes  then  relates  the  part  taken  by 
Hippocrates  of  Chios  towards  the  solution  of  this  problem 
as  given  above  (p.  187],  and  continues  :  'Later  [in  the  time 
of  Plato],  so  the  story  goes,  the  Delians,  who  were  su£kr- 
ing  from  a  pestilence,  being  ordered  ,by  the  oracle  to 
double  one  of  their  altars,  were  thus  placed  in  the  same 
difficulty.  They  sent  therefore  to  the  geometers  of  the 
Academy,  entreating  them  to  solve  the  question.'  This 
problem  of  the  duplication  of  the  cube — thenceforth  known 
as  the  Delian  Problem — may  have  been  originally  sug- 
gested by  the  practical  needs  of  architecture,  as  indicated 
in  the  legend,   and  have  arisen  in  Theocratic  times;  it 

^  See  Reimer,  Historia  problematis  kenaer  shows  that  these  words  of  En- 

dt  cubi  duplicatiorUt  p.  2Q,  Gottingae,  tosthenes  contain  two  verses,  wfakfa  be 

1798;    and  Biering,  Historia  probU^  thus  restores : — 

matis  cubi  dupUcandi,  p.  6,  Hauniae,  Mucp^  y  fAcfsc  fimoxXutmi  m^g^  rit^mr 

"  Archim.,  ed.  Torelli,  p.  144.  Vale-       See  Reimer,  /.  c. 
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may  subsequently  have  engaged  the  sUdH^^-  ^^  having 
thagoreans  as  an  object  of  theoretic  interesP^^®^®  there, 
inquiry,  as  suggested  above.  ^^^  ^Atrd, 

These  two  waCys  of  looking  at  the  question  seeiwi  "''^.^ 
for  presenting  it  to  the  public  on  the  one  hand  an< 
mathematical  pupils  on  the  other.  From  the  consideratioi? 
of  a  passage  in  Plutarch,'*  however,  I  am  led  to  believe 
that  the  new  problem — to  find  two  mean  proportionals 
between  two  given  lines — ^which  arose  out  of  it,  had  a 
deeper  significance,  and  that  it  must  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Pythagorean  philosophers  of  this  time  as  one  of 
great  importance,  on  account  of  its  relation  to  their 
cosmology. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  Paper  (Hermathena,  vol. 
iii.  p.  194)  we  saw  that  the  Pythagoreans  believed  that 
the  tetrahedron,  octahedron,  icosahedron,  and  cube  cor- 
responded to  the  four  elements  of  the  real  world.  This 
doctrine  is  ascribed  by  Plutarch  to  Pythagoras  himself ; " 
Philolaus,  who  lived  at  this  time,  also  held  that  the 
elementary  nature  of  bodies  depended  on  their  form.  The 
tetrahedron  was  assigned  to  fire,  the  octahedron  to  air, 
the  icosahedron  to  water,  and  the  cube  to  earth ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  was  held  that  the  smallest  constituent  parts 
of  these  substances  had  each  the  form  assigned  to  it.'* 
This  being  so,  what  took  place,  according  to  this  theory, 
when,  under  the  action  of  heat,  snow  and  ice  melted,  or 
water  became  vapour  ?  In  the  former  case,  the  elements 
which  had  been  cubical  took  the  icosahedral  form,  and 

'*  Symp.,   viu,,    Quaestio  2,    c.   4 ;  r^v  rov  vainhs  ff(f>cupay. 

Hot,  Operay  ed.  Didot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  877.  nXcCrwi'  l\  jcol  h  rovrois  irv9ayoplC€t. 

"**  TiyitcySpaSf  x4pr€  ffxtf^f^"  tvrmv  Plut.  PlaCf  ii.,  6,  5  &  6 ;  Opera^  ed. 

tfTc^ffdr,  focp  jroXcrroi  jroi  fiaBrjfiaruc^y  Didot,  vol.  iv.,  p.  loSl.    . 

im  fihf  rov  K^fiov  ^ffl  y^yovivoL  r^r  ^^  Stob.  Eclog.  ab  Heeren,   lib.  i., 

yir,  Ik  Zl  r%s  irvpaidZos  rh  icvp^  iK  8^  p.  lo.     See  also  Zeller,  Die  Philos,  der 

Tvv  iKTa49pov  rhp  idpa,  iK  ih  rov  cIjco-  Griechetiy  Erster  Theil,  p.  376*,  Leip- 

9miBp9v  rh  (KBwpi  iK  8^  rod  8«8cica^8/)ov  zig,  1876. 
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il  be  equal  to  one  of  the  two 
/hich  he  praises  as  elegant,  and 
^e  Hermathena,  vol.  iii.p.  182). 
L  had  in  view  solid  and  not  plane 
figures ;  for,  having  previously  referred  to  the  forms  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  bodies,  viz.,  air,  earth,  fire,  and 
water,  as  being  those  of  the  regular  solids,  omitting  the 
dodecahedron,  he  goes  on  as  follows :  *  What,*  said  Dio- 
genianus,  *has  this  [the  problem — given  two  fig^es,  to 
describe  a  third  equal  to  one  and  similar  to  the  other]  to 
do  with  the  subject?'  *  You  will  easily  know,'  I  said,  *if 
you  call  to  mind  the  division  in  the  Timaeus,  which  di- 
vided into  three  the  things  first  existing,  fi-om  which  Ae 
Universe  had  its  birth ;  the  first  of  which  three  we  call 
God  [Gcoc,  the  arranger],  a  name  most  justly  deserved ;  the 
second  we  call  matter  ^  and  the  third  ideal  form.  .  .  .  Grod 
was  minded,  then,  to  leave  nothing,  so  far  as  it  could  be 
accomplished,  undefined  by  limits,  if  it  was  capable  of 
being  defined  by  limits ;  but  [rather]  to  adorn  nature 
with  proportion,  measurement,  and  number:  making 
some  one  thing  [that  is,  the  universe]  out  of  the  ma- 
terial   taken    all    together;    something    that    would    be 


"  riut.  Opcra^  cd.  Didot,  vol.  iv.  pp.  876,  7. 
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like  the  ideal  form  and  as  big  as  the  matter.  So  having 
pven  himself  this  problem,  when  the  two  were  there, 
he  made,  and  makes,  and  for  ever  maintains,  a  thirds 
viz.,  the  universe,  which  is  equal  to  the  matter  and  like 
the  model! 

Let  us  now  consider  one  of  these  problems — the 
former — and,  applying  to  it  the  method  of  reduction,  see 
what  is  required  for  its  solution.  Suppose  the  problem 
solved,  and  that  an  icosahedron  has  been  constructed 
which  shall  be  equal  to  a  given  cube.  Take  now  another 
icosahedron,  whose  edge  and  volume  are  supposed  to  be 
known,  and,  pursuing  the  same  method  which  was  followed 
above  in  p.  211,  we  shall  find  that,  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem,  it  would  be  necessary — 

1.  To  find  the  volume  of  a  polyhedron  ; 

2.  To  find  a  line  which  shall  have  the  same  ratio  to  a 
griven  line  that  the  volumes  of  two  given  polyhedra  have 
to  each  other ; 

3.  To  find  two  mean  proportionals  between  two  given 
lines;  and 

4.  To  construct  on  a  given  line  as  edge  a  polyhedron 
which  shall  be  similar  to  a  given  one. 

Now  we  shall  see  that  the  problem  of  finding  two  mean 
proportionals  between  two  given  lines  was  first  solved  by 
Archytas  of  Tarentum — ultimus  Pythagoreorum — then  by 
his  pupil  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus,  and  thirdly  by  Menaechmus, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Eudoxus,  and  who  used  for  its  solu- 
tion the  conic  sections  which  he  had  discovered  :  we  shall 
see  further  that  Eudoxus  founded  stereometry  by  showing 
that  a  triang^ar  pyramid  is  one-third  of  a  prism  on  the 
same  base  and  between  the  same  parallel  planes ;  lastly, 
we  shall  find  that  these  great  discoveries  were  made 
with  the  aid  of  the  method  of  geometrical  analysis  which 
either  had  meanwhile  grown  out  of  the  method  of  reduc- 
tion or  was  invented  by  Archytas. 
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It  is  probable  that  a  third  celebrated  problem — tiie 
trisection  of  an  angle — also  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
geometers  of  this  period.  No  doubt  the  Eg^jrptians  knew 
how  to  divide  an  angle,  or  an  arc  of  a  circle,  into  two 
equal  parts ;  they  may  therefore  have  also  known  how  to 
divide  a  right  angle  into  three  equal  parts.  We  have  seen, 
moreover,  that  the  construction  of  the  regular  pentagon 
was  known  to  Pythagoras,  and  we  infer  that  he  could  have 
divided  a  right  angle  into  five  equal  parts.  In  this  way, 
then,  the  problem  of  the  trisection  of  any  angle — or  .the 
more  general  one  of  dividing  an  angle  into  any  number 
of  equal  parts — ^would  naturally  arise.  Further,  if  we 
examine  the  two  reductions  of  the  problem  of  the  tri- 
section of  an  angle  which  have  been  handed  down  to 
us  from  ancient  times,  we  shall  see  that  they  are  such 
as  might  naturally  occur  to  the  early  geometers,  and  that 
they  were  quite  within  the  reach  of  a  Pythagorean— one 
who  had  wprthily  gone  through  his  noviciate  of  at  least 
two  years  of  mathematical  study  and  silent  meditadoiL 
For  this  reason,  and  because,  moreover,  they  furnish  good 
examples  of  the  method  called  airayo^y^,  I  give  them  here. 

Let  us  examine  what  is  required  for  the  trisection  of 
an  angle  according  to  the  method  handed  down  to  us  by 
Pappus.'* 

Since  we  can  trisect  a  right  angle,  it  follows  that  the 
trisection  of  any  angle  can  be  effected  if  we  can  trisect  an 
acute  angle. 

Let  now  a/By  be  the  given  acute  angle  which  it  is 
required  to  trisect. 

From  any  point  a  on  the  line  a/3,  which  forms  one  leg 
of  the  given  angle,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  ay*  on  the  other 
leg,  and  complete  the  rectangle  ay^i.  Suppose  now  that 
the  problem  is  solved,  and  that  a  line  is  drawn  making 

'•  Pappi  Alex.  Collect^  ed.  Hultsch,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 
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with  /Sy  an  angle  which  is  the  third  part  of  the  given 

angle  a/37  »  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^7  '^^  ^>  ^^^  ^^  produced  until 
it  meet  Sd  produced  at  the  point  c.  Let  now  the  straight 
line  (c  be  bisected  in  tj,  and  an  be  joined ;  then  the  lines 
(ill  i|€,  ai},  and  /3a  are  all  evidently  equal  to  each  other, 
and,  therefore,  the  line  Je  is  double  of  the  line  a/3,  which  is 
known. 

The  problem  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  is  thus 
reduced  to  another: — 

From  any  vertex  /3  of  a  rectangle  /38ay  draw  a  line 
/3C6,  so  that  the  part  ^c  of  it  intercepted  between  the  two 
opposite  sides,  one  of  which  is  produced,  shall  be  equal 
to  a  given  line. 

This  reduction  of  the  pirobleni  must,  I  think,  be  referred 
to  an  early  period :  for  Pappus "  tells  us  that  when  the 
ancient  geometers  wished  to  cut  a  given  rectilineal  angle 
into  three  equal  parts  they  were  at  a  loss,  inasmuch  as 
the  problem  which  they  endeavoured  to  solve  as  a  plane 
problem  could  not  be  solved  thus,  but  belonged  to  the 
class  called  solid ;  ^  and,  as  they  were  not  yet  acquainted 
with  the  conic  sections,  they  could  not  see  their  way: 
but,  later,  they  trisected  an  angle  by  means  of  the  conic 
sections.  .He  then  states  the  problem  concerning  a  rect- 
angle, to  which  the  trisection  of  an  angle  has  been  just 
now  reduced,  and  solves  it  by  means  of  a  h3rperbola. 

The   conic    sections,   we  know,    were   discovered  by 


^  Jbid,f  Tol.  i.  p.  270,  et  seq. 

M  The  aodents  distingmshed  three 
kinds  of  problems— ^/tzn/,  solid,  and 
iinear.  Those  which  could  be  solved 
by  means  of  straight  lines  and  circles 
were  called  plane ;  and  were  justly  so 
called,  as  the  lines  by  which  the  prob- 
lems of  this  kind  could  be  solved  have 
their  origin  in  piano.  Those  problems 
whose  solution  is  obtained  by  means  of 


one  or  more  conic  sections  were  called 
solid,  inasmuch  as  for  their  construc- 
tion we  must  use  the  superficies  of  solid 
figures — to  wit,  the  sections  of  a  cone. 
A  third  kind,  called  linear,  remains, 
which  required  for  their  solution  curves 
of  a  higher  order,  such  as  spirals, 
quadratrices,  conchoids,  and  cissoids. 
See  Pappi  Collect.  ^  ed.  Hultsch, 
vol.  i.  pp.  54  and  270. 
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MenaechmuSy  a  pupil  of  Eudoxus  (409-356  B-C),  and  the 
discovery  may,  therefore,  be  referred  to  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century. 

Another  method  of  trisecting  an  angle  is  preserved 
in  the  works  of  Archimedes,  being  indicated  in  Prop.  8 
of  the  Lemmata  ^^ — a  book  which  is  a  translation  into 
Latin  from  the  Arabic.  The  Lemmata  are  referred  to 
Archimedes  by  some  writers,  but  they  certainly  could  not 
have  come  from  him  in  their  present  form,  as  his  name 
is  quoted  in  two  of  the  Propositions.  They  may  have  been 
contained  in  a  note-book  compiled  from  various  sources  bjr 
some  later  Crreek  mathematician,^*  and  this  Proposition 
may  have  been  handed  down  from  ancient  times. 

Prop.  8  of  the  Lemmata  is :  ^  If  a  chord  AB  of  a 
circle  be  produced  until  the  part  produced  BC  is  equal 
to  the  radius ;  if  then  the  point  C  be  joined  to  the  centre 
of  the  circle,  which  is  the  point  D,  and  if  CD,  which  cuts 
the  circle  in  F,  be  produced  until  it  cut  it  again  in  £,  the 
arc  AE  will  be  three  times  the  arc  BF.'  This  theorem 
suggests  the  following  reduction  of  the  problem : — 

With  the  vertex  A  of  the  given  angle  BAC  as  centre, 
and  any  lines  AC  or  AB  as  radius,  let  a  circle  be  de- 
scribed. Suppose  now  that  the  problem  is  sojlved,  and 
that  the  angle  £  AC  is  the  third  part  of  the  angle  BAC ; 
through  B  let  a  straight  line  be  drawn  parallel  to  A£,  and 
let  it  cut  the  circle  again  in  G  and  the  radius  CA  produced 
in  F.  Then,  on  account  of  the  parallel  lines  AE  and  FGB, 
the  angle  ABG  or  the  angle  BGA,  which  is  equal  to  it, 
will  be  double  of  the  angle  GFA;  but  the  angle  BGA 
is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  angles  GFA  and  GAF ;  the 

8*  Archim.   ex   r^cens.    Torelli,    p.  *  Itaque  puto,  haec  lemmata  e  plariom 

358.  mathematicoram    operibus    esse    ex- 

^  Sec  ibid.^   Prcufatio    J.  Torelli,  cerpta,     ncque    definiri    jam    potest, 

pp.  xviii.  and  xix.     Sec  also  Hciberg,  quantum  ex  iis  Archimedi  tribuendum 

Quaest.  Archim,^    p.   24,    who    says :  sit.' 
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angles  GFA  and  GAF  are,  therefore,  equal  to  each  other, 
and  consequently  the  lines  GF  and  GA  are  also  equal.  The 
problem  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  the  following :  From  B 
draw  the  straight  line  BGF,  so  that  the  part  of  it,  GF, 
intercepted  between  the  circle  and  the  diameter  CAD 
produced  shall  be  equal  to  the  radius."' 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  then,  I  think  that  the 
problem  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  was  one  of  those 
which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  geometers  of  this 
period.  Montucla,  however,  and  after  him  many  writers 
on  the  history  of  mathematics,  attribute  to  Hippias  of 
Elis,  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  the  invention  of  a 
transcendental  curve,  known  later  as  the  Quadratrix  of 
Dinostratus,  by  means  of  which  an  angle  may  be  divided 
into  any  nimiber  of  equal  parts.  This  statement  is  made 
on  the  authority  of  the  two  following  passages  of 
Proclus: — 

*  Nicomedes  trisected  every  rectilineal  angle  by  means 
of  the  conchoidal  lines,  the  inventor  of  whose  particular 
nature  he  is,  and  the  origin,  construction,  and  properties 
of  which  he  has  explained.  Others  have  solved  the  same 
problem  by  means  of  the  quadratrices  of  Hippias  and 
Nicomedes,  making  use  of  the  mixed  lines  which  are 
called  quadratrices ;  others,  again,  starting  from  the 
spirals  of  Archimedes,  divided  a  rectilineal  angle  in  a 
given  ratio.'" 

*In  the  same  manner  other  mathematicians  are  accus- 
tomed to  treat  of  curveci  lines,  explaining  the  properties 
of  each  form.  Thus,  ApoUonius  shows  the  properties  of 
each  of  the  conic  sections ;  Nicomedes  those  of  the  con- 


•*  See  F.  Vietae  Opera  Mathema^  given   by  Montucla,   but  he  did  not 

tica^    studio  F.  ^  Schootcn,   p.    245,  give    any  references.     See    Hist,   des 

Lugd.  Bat.   1646.     These  two  rcduc-  Math.^  torn.  i.  p.   194,   i'*''"''  ed. 

tions  of  the  trisection  of  an  angle  were  **  Procl.  Comm.^  ed.  Fried.,  p.  272. 
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choids;    Hippias  those  of  the  quadratrix,   and  Perseus 
those  of  the  spirals*  (cnretpeicwv).'* 

Now  the  question  arises  whether  the  Hippias  referred 
to  in  these  two  passages  is  Hippias  of  Elis.  Montuda 
believes  that  there  is  some  ground  for  this  statement,  for 
he  says:  *Je  ne  crois  pas  que  Tantiquit^  nous  fbumisse 
aucun  autre  g6om6tre  de  ce  nom,  que  celui  dont  je  park.'" 
ChasleSy  too,  gives  only  a  qualified  assent  to  the  statement 
Ameth,  Bretschneider,  and  Suter,  however,  attribute  the 
invention  of  the  quadratrix  to  Hippias  of  Elis  without  any 
qualification.^^  Hankel,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  sordy 
the  Sophist  Hippias  of  Elis  cannot  be  the  one  referred  to, 
but  does  not  give  any  reason  for  his  dissent.**  I  agree 
with  Hankel  for  the  following  reasons : — 

1.  Hippias  of  Elis  is  not  one  of  those  to  whom  the 
progress  of  geometry  is  attributed  in  the  summary  of  the 
history  of  geometry  preserved  by  Proclus,  although  he  is 
mentioned  in  it  as  an  authority  for  the  statement  con- 
ceming  Ameristus  [or  Mamercus].*'  The  omission  of  his 
name  would  be  strange  if  he  were  the  inventor  of  the 
quadratrix. 

2.  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  Archytas  was  the 
first  to  apply  an  organic  motion  to  a  geometrical  dia- 
gfram;*^  and  the  description  of  the  quadratrix  requires 
such  a  motion. 


•*  Prod.  Comm.,  ed.  Fried.,  p.  356. 

^  lILoTiXxLcl^jHist.  des  Math,^  torn.  i. 
p.  181,  nouvle  ed. 

^  Chasles,  Histoire  de  la  Giom,^ 
p.  8 ;  Ameth,  Gesch,  der  Math.,  p.  95 ; 
Bretsch.,  Geom,  vor  Eukl,,  p.  94; 
Suter,  Gesch,  der  Math,  Wissenschaft,, 

p.  32. 

^  Hankel,  Gesch,  der  Math,,  p.  151, 
note.  Hankel,  also,  in  a  review  of  Suter, 
GeschichtederMathematischen  Wissen^ 
schaften,  published  in  the  BulUttino 


diBibliografia  e  di  Staria  delU  Scuxu 
Matmnatiche  e  Fisiche^  says :  *  A  pag* 
31  (lin.  3-6),  Hippias,  Tinventore  delli 
quadratrice,  h  identificato  col  Sofisti 
Hippias,  il  che  veramente  avea  gtt 
fatto  il  Bretschneider  (pag.  94,  lin.  39- 
42),  ma  scnxa  dame  la  minima  prova.' 
Bullet, y  Scc.t  tom.  v.  p.  297. 
^  Prod.    Comm.,     ed.    Fried.,    p. 

65. 

^  Diog.  Laert.,  viii.  c.  4,  ed.  Cobet, 
p.  224. 
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3.  Pappus  tells  us  that :  *  For  the  quadrature  of  a  circle 
ertain  line  was  assumed  by  Dinostratus,  Nicomedes, 
I  some  other  more  recent  geometers,  which  received  its 
ne  from  this  property :  it  is  called  by  them  the  qua- 
trix/" 

4.  With  respect  to  the  observation  of  Montucla,  I  may 
ntion  that  there  was  a  skilful  mechanician  and  geo- 
ter  named  Hippias  contemporary  with  Lucian,  who 
cribes  a  bath  constructed  by  him." 

I  agree,  then,  with  Hankel  that  the  invention  of  the 
idratrix  is  erroneously  attributed  to  Hippias  of  Elis. 
t  Hankel  himself,  on  the  other  hand,  is  guilty  of  a 
I  gfreater  anachronism  in  referring  back  the  Method  of 
[laustions  to  Hippocrates  of  Chios.  He  does  so  on 
unds  which   in    my  judgment  are  quite  insufficient. 


Pappi,  CoUectj  ed.  Hultsch,  vol.  i. 
^50  and  252. 

Hippias,  sen  Balneum.  Since 
above  was  written  I  find  that 
or,  Varies ,  uher  Gesch,  der  Math., 
»5,  et  seq.j  agrees  with  Montucla  in 

He  sajrs :  '  It  has  indeed  been 
itimes  doubted  whether  the  Hip- 
referred  to  by  Proclus  is  really 
das  of  Elis,  but  certainly  without 

grounds.'      In  support    of  his 

Cantor  advances   the   following 
ms : — 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  fol- 

a  custom  from  which  he  never 
.tes — ^he  introduces  an  author  whom 
lotes  with  distinct  names  and  sur- 
»,  but  afterwards  omits  the  latter 
I  it  can  be  done  without  an  injury 
stinctness.  Cantor  gives  instances 
is  practice,  and  adds :  '  If,  then, 
lus  mentions  a  Hippias,  it  must  be 
)ias  of  Elis,  who  had  been  already 
distinctly  so  named  in  his  Com- 
ary.' 


2.  Waiving,  however,  this  custom  of 
Proclus,  it  is  plain  that  with  any  author, 
especially  with  one  who  had  devoted 
such  earnest  study  to  the  works  of 
Plato,  Hippias  without  any  further 
name  could  be  only  Hippias  of  Elis. 

3.  Cantor,  having  quoted  passages 
from  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  sa3rs: 
'  We  think  we  may  assume  that  Hip- 
pias of  Elis  must  have  enjoyed  reputa- 
tion as  a  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
least  equal  to  that  which  he  had  as  a 
Sophist  proper,  and  that  he  possessed 
all  the  knowledge  of  his  time  in  natural 
sciences,  astronomy,  and  mathematics.' 

4.  Lastly,  Cantor  tries  to  reconcile 
the  passage  quoted  from  Pappus  with 
the  two  passages  from  Proclus :  <  Hip- 
pias of  Elis  discovered  about  420  B.  c. 
a  curve  which  could  serve  a  double  pur- 
pose— trisecting  an  angle  and  squaring 
the  circle.  From  the  latter  application 
it  got  its  name,  Quadratrix  (the  Latin 
translation),  but  this  name  does  not  seem 
to  reach  further  back  than  Dinostratus. 
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Hankely   after  quoting  from  Archimedes  the  axiom — *If 
two  spaces  are  unequal,  it  is  possible  to  add  their  diffe- 
rence to  itself  so  often  that  every  finite  space  can  be 
surpassed,'  see  p.  185 — quotes  ftirther:  *  Also,  former  geo- 
meters have  made  use  of  this  lemma ;  for  the  theorem  that 
circles  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  squares  of  their  diameters,  &(x, 
has  been  proved  by  the  help  of  it.    But  each  of  the  theo- 
rems mentioned  is  by  no  means  less  entitled  to  be  accepted 
than  those  which  have  been  proved  without  the  help  of 
that  lemma;   and,  therefore,   that  which  I  now  publish 
must  likewise  be  accepted/    Hankel  then  reasons  thus: 
>  Since,  then,  Archimedes  brings  this  lemma  into  such 
connection  with  the  theorem  concerning  the  ratio  of  the 
areas  of  circles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Eudemus  states 
that  this  theorem  had  been  discovered  and  proved  by 
Hippocrates,  we  may  also  assume  that  Hippocrates  laid 
down  the  above  axiom,  which  was  taken  up  again  by 
Archimedes,  and  which,  in  one  shape  or  another,  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Method  of  Exhaustions  of  the  Ancients, 
u  e,  of  the  method  to  exhaust,  by  means  of  inscribed  and 
circumscribed  polygons,  the  surface  of  a  curvilinear  figure. 
For   this  method  necessarily  requires  such   a   principle 
in  order  to  show  that   the    curvilinear  figure  is  really 
exhausted  by  these    polygons.'"     Eudemus,    no    doubt, 
stated  that  Hippocrates  showed  that  circles  have  the  same 
ratio  as  the  squares  on  their  diameters,  but  he  does  not 
give  any  indication  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  theorem 
was  proved.    An  examination,  however,  of  the  portion  of 
the  passage  quoted  from  Archimedes  which  is  omitted  by 
Hankel  will,  I  think,   show  that  there  is  no  ground  for 
his  assumption. 

The  passage,  which  occurs  in  the  letter  of  Archimedes 
to  Dositheus  prefixed  to  his  treatise  on  the  quadrature  of 

^  Hankel,  Gesch,  der  Math.^  pp.  12 1-2. 
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the  parabola,  runs  thus :  *  Former  geometers  have  also 
used  this  axiom.  For,  by  making  use  of  it,  they  proved 
that  circles  have  to  each  other  the  duplicate  ratio  of  their 
diameters  ;  and  that  spheres  have  to  each  other  the  tripli- 
cate ratio  of  their  diameters ;  moreover,  that  any  pyramid 
is  the  third  part  of  a  prism  which  has  the  same  base  and 
the  same  altitude  as  the  prism  ;  also,  that  any  cone  is  the 
third  part  of  a  cylinder  which  has  the  same  base  and  the 
same  altitude  as  the  cone :  all  these  they  proved  by  assum- 
ing the  axiom  which  has  been  set  forth.'" 

We  see  now  that  Archimedes  does  not  bring  this  axiom 
into  close  connection  with  the  theorem  concerning  the 
ratios  of  the  areas  of  circles  alone,  but  with  three  other 
theorems  also ;  and  we  know  that  Archimedes,  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  to  the  same  Dositheus,  which  accompanied 
his  treatise  on  the  sphere  and  cylinder,  states  the  two 
latter  theorems,  and  says  expressly  that  they  were  dis- 
covered by  Eudoxus.'*  We  know,  too,  that  the  doctrine  of 
proportion,  as  contained  in  the  Fifth  Book  of  Euclid,  is 
attributed  to  Eudoxus."  Further,  we  shall  find  that  the 
invention  of  rigorous  proofs  for  theorems  such  as  Euclid, 
vi.  I,  involves,  in  the  case  of  incommensurable  quantities, 
the  same  diflSculty  which  is  met  with  in  proving  rigorously 
the  four  theorems  stated  by  Archimedes  in  connection  with 
this  axiom ;  and  that  in  fact  they  all  required  a  new 
method  of  reasoning — the  Method  of  Exhaustions — which 
must,  therefore,  be  attributed  to  Eudoxus. 

The  discovery  of  Hippocrates,  which  forms  the  basis  of 
his  investigation  concerning  the  quadrature  of  the  circle, 
has  attracted  much  attention,  and  it  may  be  interesting  to 

**  Archim.  exrecens.  Torelli,  p.  18.  see    Eucl.    EUm.^    Graece    ed.    ab. 

»  Ibid,^  p.  64.  August,  pars  ii.,  p.  329 ;  also  Unter' 

•«  We  are  told  so  in  the  anonymous  suchungen,    &c.,    Von    Dr.    J.    H. 

scholium  on  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  Knoche,    p.  10.     Cf.  Hermathena, 

which  Knoche  attributes  to  Proclus :  vol.  iii.  p.  204,  and  note  105. 
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inquire  how  it  might  probably  have  been  arrived  at.  It 
appears  to  me  that  it  might  have  been  suggested  in  die 
following  way : — Hippocrates  might  have  met  with  dw 
annexed  figure,  excluding  the  dotted  lines,  in  the  arts  of 
decoration  ;  and,  contemplating  the  figure,  he  might  have 
completed  the  four  smaller  circles  and  drawn  their  diame- 
ters, thus  forming  a  square  inscribed  in  the  larger  ctid^ 
as  in  the  diagram.  A  diameter  of  the  larger  circle  beii^ 
then  a  diagonal  of  the  square,  whose  sides  are  the  diame- 
ters of  the  smaller  circles,  it  follows  that  the  lai^r  circle  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  two  of  the  smaller  circles.  The  larger 
circle  is,  therefore,  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  four  semidrda 
include  by  the  dotted  lines.  Taking  away  the  commas 
parts — sc.  the  four  segments  of  the  larger  circle  standiiy 
on  the  sides  of  the  square — we  see  that  the  square  is  equl 
to  the  sum  of  the  four  lunes. 


This  observation — concerning,  as  it  does,  the  geometrf 
of  areas — might  even  have  been  made  by  the  Egyptians, 
who  knew  the  geometrical  facts  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
who  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  geometrical  construc- 
tions.   See  Hermathena,  vol.  iii.  pp.  i86,  203,  note  loi. 

In  the  investigation  of  Hippocrates  given  above  we  meet 
with  manifest  traces  of  an  analytical  method,  as  stated  in 
Hermathena,  vol.  iii.  p.  197,  note  91.  Indeed,  Aristotle— 
and  this  is  remarkable — after  having  defined  awarfwyn,  evi* 
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dently  refers  to  a  part  of  this  investigation  as  an  instance 
of  it :  for  he  says,  *  Or  again  [there  is  reduction],  if  the 
middle  terms  between  y  and  /3  are  few ;  for  thus  also  there 
is  a  nearer  approach  to  knowledge.  For  example,  if  8 
were  quadrature,  and  c  a  rectilineal  figure,  and  X,  a  circle ; 
if  there  were  only  one  middle  term  between  c  and  J,  viz., 
that  a  circle  with  lunes  is  equal  to  a  rectilineal  figure, 
there  would  be  an  approach  to  knowledge.'  •'  See  p.  195, 
above. 

In  many  instances  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
method  of  reduction  as  one  by  which  the  ancient  geometers 
made  their  discoveries,  but  perhaps  I  should  notice  that  in 
general  it  was  used  along  with  geometrical  constructions:'* 
the  importance  attached  to  these  may  be  seen  from  the 
passages  quoted  above  from  Procl.us  and  Democritus, 
pp.  178,  207;  as  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Greeks  had  a 
special  name,  ^cvSoypa^fy/ua,  for  a  faulty  construction. 

The  principal  figure,  then,  amongst  the  geometers  of 
this  period  is  Hippocrates  of  Chios,  who  seems  to  have 
attracted  notice  as  well  by  the  strangeness  of  his  career  as 
by  his  striking  discovery  of  the  quadrature  of  the  lune. 
Though  his  contributions  to  geometry,  which  have  been 
set  forth  at  length  above,  are  in  many  respects  important, 
yet  the  judgment  pronounced  on  him  by  the  ancients  is 
certainly,  on  the  whole,  not  a  favourable  one — witness 
the  statements  of  Aristotle,  Eudemus,  lamblichus,  and 
Eittoeius. 

How  is  this  to  be  explained?     The  faulty  reasoning 

•v  %  w4j<»»  \]kwteptrfi\  kfrrC\  ct  hxi'ya,  rk  ed.  Bek.     Observe  the  expressions  t6 

^<i€a  rdr  /37'  kqDl  yiip  o9rc»s  iyy&rfpow  V  4<p*  $  €  ttfO^petfifioy,  &c.,  here,  and 

rov  cJB^rcu.  oJow  ct  rh  B  cfi}  rerpaywyi-  see  p.  199,  note  44. 
C«#9«i,  rh  9^  i^*  f  €  €l$^pafifiop,  rh  9*  ^^  Concerning    the    importance    of 

44f*  f  C  i^^kXos'  «I  rod  «f  tw  fjJvow  cfij  geometrical  constructions  as  a  process 

iU^9w,  rh  iierk  firiwiffiewy  Xffov  yiy^odou  of   deduction,    see    P.    Laffitte,    Les 

M^pdftfAif  rhw  K^icKoWy  iy/bs  iv  cfij  Grands  Types  de  V  Humaniti^  vol.  ii. 

To5  #18^01.  Anal.  Prior,  ii.  25,  p.  69,  a,  p.  329. 
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into  which  he  is  reported  to  have  fallen  in  his  pretended 
quadrsiture  of  the  circle  does  not  by  itself  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  it :  and  indeed  it  is  difficult 
to  reconcile  such  a  gross  mistake  with  the  sagacity  shown 
in  his  other  discoveries,  as  Montucla  has  remarked.** 

The  account  of  the  matter  seems  to  me  to  be  simply 
this :- — Hippocrates,  after  having  been  engaged  in  com- 
merce, went  to  Athens  and  frequented  the  schools  of  die 
philosophers — evidently  Pythagorean — as  related  above 
Now  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  early  Pythagoreans 
did  not  commit  any  of  their  doctrines  to  writing*"^ — thdr 
teaching  being  oral :  and  we  must  remember,  further, 
that  their  pupils  [aKovGTiKol]  were  taught  mathematics  for 
several  years,  during  which  time  a  constant  and  intense 
application  to  the  investigation  of  difficult  questions  was  < 
enjoined  on  them,  as  also  silence — ^the  rule  being  so 
stringent  that  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  ask  ques^ 
tions  concerning  the  difficulties  which  they  met  with:* 
and  that  after  they  had  satisfied  these  conditions  thej 
passed  into  the  class  of  mathematicians  (/uaOiy/noriicof),  being 
freed  from  the  obligation  of  silence ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  then  taught  in  their  turn. 

Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  consideration,  we 
may,  I  think,  fairly  assume  that  Hippocrates  imperfecdy 
understood  some  of  the  matter  to  which  he  had  listened; 
and  that,  later,  when  he  published  what  he  had  learned,  he 
did  not  faithfully  render  what  had  been  communicated  to 
him. 

If  we  adopt  this  view,  we  shall  have  the  explanation  of— 

I .  The  intimate  connection  that  exists  between  the  woik 
of  Hippocrates  and  that  of  the  Pythagoreans ; 

••  Montucla,  Histoire  des  recherchts  there. 

sur  la  Quadrature  du  CercU,  p.  39,  >»>  See  A.  Ed.  Chaignet,  Pytkag^n 

nouv.  ed.,  Paris,  1831.  et  la  Philosophie  Pythagoricienne^  ^• 

>w»  See  Hkrmathena,  vol.  Hi.  p.  i.  p.  115,  Paris,  1874;  sec  also  lambL, 

179,   note,    and  the  references  given  de  Vit.  Pyth,^  c.  16,  s.  68. 
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he  paralogism  into  which  he  fell  in  his  attempt 
re  the  circle:  for  the  quadrature  of  the  lune  on 
J  of  the  inscribed  square  may  have  been  exhibited 
ichool,  and  then  it  may  have  been  shown  that  the 
1  of  the  quadrature  of  the  circle  was  reducible  to 
the  lune  on  the  side  of  the  inscribed  hexagon ; 
at  was  stated  conditionally  may  have  been  taken 
lippocrates  as  unconditional ;  ^°* 
he  further  attempt  which  Hippocrates  made  to 
le  problem  by  squaring  a  lune  and  circle  together 
201); 

he  obscurity  and  deficiency  in  the  construction 
1  p.  199;  and  the  dependence  of  that  construction 
problem  which  we  know  was  Pythagorean  [see 
THENA,  vol.  iii.  p.  181  [e)y  and  note  61);*^' 
he  passage  in  lamblichus,  see  p.  186  (/) ;  and,  gene- 
le  unfavourable  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients 
•ocrates. 

;  conjecture  gains  additional  strength  from  the  fact 
t  publication  of  the  Pythagorean  doctrines  was  first 


tference  to  this  paralogism 
rates,  Bretschneider  {Geom. 
,  p.  122)  saySy  'It  is  diffi- 
ume  SO  gross  a  mistake  on 
>f  such  a  good  geometer,' 
ribes  the  supposed  error  to  a 
nisunderstanding.  He  then 
explanation  similar  to  that 
'e,  with  this  difference,  that 
s  Hippocrates  to  have  stated 
correctly,  and  that  Aristotle 
erroneously ;  it  seems  to  me 
able  that  Hippocrates  took 
y  what  he  had  heard  at 
an    that  Aristotle    did    so 

the  work  of  Hippocrates. 
fc   see   from    the   quotation 

from  Anal.  Prior. ^  that 
ully  understood  the   condi- 


tions of  the  question. 

*^  Referring  to  the  application  of 
areasy  Mr.  Charles  Taylor,  An  Intro' 
duction  to  the  Ancient  and  Modem 
Geometry  of  Conies^  Prolegomena,  p. 
XXV.,  says,  *  Although  it  has  not  been 
made  out  wherein  consisted  the  im- 
portance of  the  discovery  in  the  hands 
of  the  Pythagoreans,  we  shall  see  that 
it  played  a  great  part  in  the  system  of 
Apollonius,  and  that  he  was  led  to 
designate  the  three  conic  sections  by 
the  Pythagorean  terms  Parabola,  Hy- 
perbola, Ellipse.' 

I  may  notice  that  we  have  an  instance 
of  these  problems  in  the  construction 
referred  to  above :  for  other  applica- 
tions of  the  method  see  Hermathena, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  196  and  199. 
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made  by  Philolaus,  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Socrates, 
and,  therefore,  somewhat  junior  to  Hippocrates :  Philolaus 
may  have  thought  that  it  was  full  time  to  make  this  pub- 
lication, notwithstanding  the  Pythagorean  precept  to  the 
contrary. 

The  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  form  of  the 
demonstrations  in  geometry  at  this  period  differs  alto- 
gether from  that  put  forward  by  Bretschneider  and 
Hankel,  and  agrees  better  not  only  with  what  Simplicius 
tells  us  'of  the  summary  manner  of  Eudemus,  who, 
according  to  archaic  custom,  gives  concise  proofs'  (see 
p.  196),  but  also  with  what  we  know  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, and  transmission  of  geometry :  as  to  the  last,  what 
room  would  there  be  for  the  silent  meditation  on  difficult 
questions  which  was  enjoined  on  the  pupils  in  the  Pytha- 
gorean schools,  if  the  steps  were  minute  and  if  laboured 
proofs  were  given  of  the  simplest  theorems  ? 

The  need  of  a  change  in  the  method  of  proof  was 
brought  about  at  this  very  time,  and  was  in  great  mea- 
sure due  to  the  action  of  the  Sophists,  who  questioned 
everything. 

Flaws,  no  doubt,  were  found  in  many  demonstrations 
which  had  hitherto  passed  current ;  new  conceptions  arose, 
while  others,  which  had  been  secret,  became  generally 
known,  and  gave  rise  to  unexpected  difficulties;  new 
problems,  whose  solution  could  not  be  effected  by  the  old 
methods,  came  to  the  front,  and  attracted  general  atten- 
tion. It  became  necessary  then  on  the  one  hand  to  recast 
the  old  methods,  and  on  the  other  to  invent  new  methods, 
which  would  enable  geometers  to  solve  the  new  problems. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  men  who  were  able  for 
this  task,  and  I  propose  in  the  continuation  of  this  Paper 
to  examine  their  work. 

GEORGE  J.  ALLMAN- 
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O  FIND  THE  VELOCITY-POTENTIAL  FOR 
LIQUID  CONTAINED  BETWEEN  A  FIXED 
ELLIPSOID  AND  A  MOVING  CONFOCAL 
ELLIPSOID   WITHIN   THE    FORMER. 

LET  the  potential  of  the  smaller  ellipsoid,  considered 
as  a  mass  of  uniform  unit  density,  be  F^  at  a  point 
iitside  itself  (which  point  may  be  either  inside  or  outside 
le  larger  ellipsoid) ;  and  let  F'  be  the  potential  of  the 
xg'er  ellipsoid,  considered  as  a  mass  of  uniform  unit 
snsity,  so  that  within  the  larger  ellipsoid  we  may  put 

2 

The  inner  ellipsoid  is  supposed  to  be  moving  with  velo- 
ity  i7 along  the  direction  (o'/3V)>  ^^^  with  angular  velocity 
\  about  the  direction  {a(iy) ;  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  being 
Lght-hand  and  along  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoids. 

First,  the  velocity-potential  0  may  be  assumed  to  be 

^dV     ^^dV      ^^dV     ^,dV    ,^,dV     ,,,dV 
^  dx  dy  dz  dOi  dd%  dd^ 

(0 
.  dv     d\r     dv  ^,d\r    ,d\r    ,dv^ 

^^'d^^^-^^''-^^^'d9.^^^,^''-de,' 

/here  0i,  03,  03  are  angular  displacements  round  the  axes ; 
nd   it   will    then    remain    to    determine   the  constants 

^f     JB^y     •     •     •     A,     jU,     ... 

First,  0  satisfies  the  equation  of  continuity  -^  +  -~ 
•^  =  o  (vV  =  o)   throughout  the   liquid,   for  v^F=  o; 
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therefore  7-  ( V* ^^)  or  v*  \-t~]  =  o>  ^^nd  similarly  for  the 
other  terms  of  the  first  row  in  0.  Again,  ^*V  =  A'  -k^  B 
+  C  a  constant ;   therefore  v*  ( -j-  )  =  o  inside  the  larger 

ellipsoid,  and  so  for  the  remaining  terms  in  ^. 

To  determine  the  constants  the  surface  conditions  are 
to  be  used. 

^.        dV       dV       dV  ,  ^dV      .,      ^ 

^''^''^Wr^~d^'^'^'^''''''''^~d^^^'''^'''''^'^ 
tion  (i)  becomes 

w 

+  ^JK  [m  -  A'z  +  v'^i;]  +  C'z  [1;  -  fix  +  A>]. 

At  the    surface    of   the  larger    ellipsoid  the  normal 
velocity  of  the  liquid  is  to  be  zero,  i,  e.  the  value  at  the 

surface  of  -—-,  =  o,  where  «/  denotes  the  length  of  the 
afli 

normal  drawn  to  the  larger  ellipsoid  from  a  point  inside 

dx 
it.     Hence,  using  (2),   and  noting  that  -j—,  =  -  /',  with 

atli 

similar  values  for  the  other  direction-cosines  of  the 
normal,  the  surface  condition  gives 


[N'^'-M'n].^[L-N'y.M'z] 


+  A'x  [y'm'  -  /»']  -  A'l'  [A  -  v'y  +  ^'z] 


y    =0. 
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Now  at,  and  outside,  the  larger  ellipsoid  (see  Thomson 

dV    dV 
and  Tait's  Nahiral  Phil.j  vol.  i.,  Art.  523),  -j-  :  -j—   :  : 

mass  of  smaller  ellipsoid  :  mass  of  larger  : :  r :  i  say ;  and, 

rfT  d'^V 

fio  being  the  outward  normal,  ,  ,,   =  -  ,   ,  ,  ,  which,  since 

atii  ax        atio  ax 

the  variation   is    outside  the  larger    ellipsoid,    becomes 

d^ir  dV 

-  r  -   ,j  .    But  -7—  is  (Maxwell's  Electricity^  Art.  437) 
dfio  ax  ax 

the  potential  due  to  a  surface-density  -  /' ;  hence 

d^\r        d'V  ,, 


dfiodx     dftidx 
therefore 

Using  the  above,  and  remembering  that  /'  =^,  &c., 

a 


the  surface  condition  becomes 

'2 


rA'x  ^N'f,-M'^'^  -  r  (4ir  +  A'}  ^L-Ny+M'zl^  ^, 


>    Si  o. 


Equating  the  coefficients  of  the   different    terms    in 
Xy  yy  &c.,  to  zero,  this  gives 

r  (4ir  ■¥  A')L  -¥  A'X  =  o, 
and 

'^'[(^-^')(r-'?=)^"(r.-?--)] 

.x'(5'-r)(i-.H.i).o, 

with  two  pairs  of  similar  equations. 
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In  a  similar  manner  the  surface  condition  at  the  smaller 
ellipsoid  g^ves  the  equations 

{i\ir  +  A)L  +  A'\^Ua% 


and 
L 


.[(.-c)(i.i).,,(i-i)] 


v(^-^')(^^)-o.(^^) 


with  two  pairs  of  similar  equations. 

Thus  the  twelve  constants  can  be  determined  by  die 
twelve  equations. 

The  undotted  letters  denote  the  constants  for  die 
smaller  ellipsoid  corresponding  to  the  constants  for  die 
larger  ellipsoid,  which  are  denoted  by  dotted  letters. 

J.  F.  ADAIR. 
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)N  A  LIMIT  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  CUSPS 
BELONGING  TO  A  PLANE  CURVE  OF  ANY 
ORDER. 

DR.  SALMON  has  proved  that  a  plane  curve  of  the 
order  n  cannot  have  more  than  \[n-  i)[n  -  2)  double 
K>ints  [Higher  Plane  Curves y  p.  29) ;  he  has  not,  however, 
letermined  a  similar  limit  for  cusps  which,  in  the  case  of 
urves  of  a  higher  order  than  the  fourth,  is  considerably 
ess  than  the  corresponding  number  for  ordinary  nodes. 

I  propose  in  the  present  short  Paper  to  attempt  to 
ietermine  such  a  limit. 

The  theory  of  the  Hessian  supplies  a  ready  method 
►f  doing  so;  for,  since  the  Hessian  is  of  the  order 
;  [n  -  2),  it  cannot  intersect  the  original  curve  in  more 
han  3«(«-  2)  points;  now,  since  each  double  point  counts 
3r  6  such  intersections,  and  each  cusp  for  8,  we  must 
Iways  have 

3«(«  -  2)  (>  or  =)  68  +  8^ 

ising  Dr.  Salmon's  notation),  for  otherwise  we  should 
ave  two  curves  intersecting  in  a  greater  number  of  points 
han  the  product  of  the  degrees  of  their  respective  equa- 
ions,  which  is  impossible.  Hence,  to  determine  the  maxi- 
lum  number  of  cusps  when  there  are  no  other  double 
►oints,  put  8  =  0,  and  we  find  the  relation 

k  «  or  =)  1^. 
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irhere  k  is  an  integer  and  R  an  integer  less  than  8 ;  hence 
rom  (A)  we  have 

R  (>  or  =)  68 ; 

lence,  if  S  be  not  equal  to  o,  R  must  =  7  or  6.  Putting 
hese  values  in  relation  (B),  we  should  have  for  i?  =  7  (if 
ve  substitute  zm  +  i  for  n) — 

iim^  -  10  =  8^,     or    6m^  -5  =  4^, 

which  is  impossible,  since  bm^  -  5  must  be  odd.  By  sub- 
stituting i?  =  6  we  get  iim^  -9  =  8^,  which  is  equally 
impossible ;  therefore,  in  this  case  also  S  must  equal  o,  or 
iie  curve  can  have  no  other  double  point :  e.g.  a  sextic 
nirve  with  9  cusps  has  no  other  double  point ;  or  a 
mrve  of  the  order  seven,  with  13  cusps,  can  have  no 
)ther  double  point,  though  it  might  have  15  ordinary 
lodes. 

It  thus  appears  that  no  plane  curve,  of  a  higher  order 
han  the  fourth,  and  with  its  maximum  number  of  cusps, 
:an  be  unicursal.     If  the  curve  be  unicursal,  we  have 

l  +  k^\[n-  i)(«-2); 

md  the  relation 

in[n  -  2)  -  68  -  8^  (>  or  =)  o 

g^ves  at  once 

k  (<  or  =)  3  ("  -  '\ 

^  '  2 

Hence  we  have 

1.  No  unicursal  curve  of  an  even  degree  n  can  have 

-u       3  («  -  2) 
more  than  ^^ cusps. 

2.  No  unicursal  curve  of  an  odd  degree  n  can  have 
more  cusps  than  the  integer  next  lower  to  — -^ -. 
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For  example,  of  the  lo  nodes  of  a  unicursal  sextic, 
6  at  most  can  be  cusps;  or,  of  the  15  nodes  of  a  uni- 
cursal curve  of  the  seventh  order  no  more  than  7  can 
be  cusps. 

JOHN  C.  MALET. 


Queen's  College,  Cork. 
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'MATHEMATICAL    PRINCIPLES    OF   TIDAL 
THEORY  AND  OBSERVATION': 

A  Letter  to  the  Editor  of  ^  Hermathena/ 

Sir, 

I  regret  that  I  am  obliged  to  trouble  you  with  a 
question  of  priority. 

The  last  number  of  Hermatiiena  contains  a  Paper  by 
my  friend  Dr.  Haughton  on  the  ^  Mathematical  Principles 
of  Tidal  Theory  and  Observation/  Prop.  xin.  (pp.  588 
^seg.)  is  as  follows: — 

//  is  required  to  find  the  complete  differential  equations  of 
^fioHon  of  an  ocean  surrounding  a  solid  nucleus y  and  subject 
lo  any  disturbing  forces  [the  nucletcs  itself  revolving  on  a 
fi^^  axis) ;  without  calculation  or  transformation  of  co- 
^^tnates ;  from  simple  geometrical  and  mechanical  prin- 
'ipl€S. 

Dr.  Haughton's  investigation  of  this  problem  is  similar 
^  that  given  by  me  in  a  Paper  entitled  *  Method  of  deduc- 
^  the  Polar  Equations  of  Dynamics  and  Hyrodynamics 
^*li  direct  Physical  considerations.' 

Tliis  Paper  was  laid  before  the  Mathematical  Com- 
^^ttee  of  the  Dublin  University  Philosophical  Society  in 
^^uary,  1847,  and  a  Report  on  it  by  that  Committee  was 
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A 


published  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Sodetjir 
the  4th  and  5th  Sessions,  ending  November^  1847. 

I  am  authorized  by  Dr.  Haughton  to  state,  that  dl 
I  called  his  attention  to  it  he  had  not  remembeied^ 
Paper. 


I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

GEORGE  J.  ALLlt 


ij 


Queen's  College,  Galway. 
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LuciLius,  29  (Lachmann). 

Et  mercede  meret  religiones. 

NONIUS,  p.  345,  6  :  •  Meret  humillimum  et  sordidissi- 
mum  quaestum  capit,  Lticilius^  lib.  i./  quoting  the 
words  as  given  above.     Read : 

et  mercede  merere  ligone, 

*and  to  work  for  hire  with  the  pickaxe,'  an  occupation 
humble  enough  to  suit  Nonius's  quotation.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  merere  ligone  became  meret  religiones,  I  take  me- 
rere absolutely  as  Nonius's  citation  seems  to  demand. 


Plautus,  Amphttruo^  Arg.  i.  9. 

Omnem  rem  noscunt :  geminos  Alcumena  enititur. 

The  line  is  a  foot  too  long.  Bothe  and  Fleckeisen  give 
ilia  for  Alcumena,  Ussing  would  omit  geminos.  Rather 
omit  omnem  : 

Rem  noscunt :  geminos  Alcumena  enititur. 
VOL.  IV.  T 
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AmphitrtMy  Prol.  32. 

Propterea  pace  advenio,  et  pacem  ad  vos  adfero. 

Read,  striking  out  pacem  : 

Propterea  pace  advenio  et  ad  vos  me  adfero. 

Cf.  iii.  4.  6 : 

Ego  sum  loui  dicto  audiens,  eius  iussu  nunc  hue  me  adfero. 

Cf.  Verg.,  Aen.  iii.  310;  iii.  346,  &c.    AdferoTy  without  nw, 
would  be  nearer  the  MSS ;  but  the  usage  is  not  so  common. 


AmphitruOy  Prol.  81. 

Hoc  qiioque  etiam  mihi  in  mandatis  dedit. 
Read : 

Hoc  quoque  etiam  mihi  in  mandatis  is  dedit. 


AmphitruOy  "Prol.  141. 

£t  seruos,  quoius  ego  hanc  fero  imaginem. 

A  hiatus,  *  vix  credibilis,'  as  Ussing  remarks,  variously 
corrected.    Read : 

£t  seruosy  quoius  ego  hanc  fero  in  me  imaginem. 

Cf.  265 : 

Quando  imagost  huius  in  me  certumst  hominem  eludere. 
£t  enimvero,  quoniam  formam  huius  cepi  in  me  et  statum 
Decet  et  facta  moresque  huius  habere  me  similes  item. 

Cf.  New  Testamenty  Phil.  i.  7  (A.  V.) :  *  But  took  upon  him 
the  form  of  a  servant.' 
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AmphttruOy  220, 

Deinde  utrique  imperatores  in  medium  exeunt. 

This  and  the  two  next  emendations  are  in  cretic  tetra- 
leters.     Read : 

Deinde  utrimque  imperatores  medii  exeunt. 


AmphitrtiOy  227,  228. 

Imperator  uterque  hinc  et  illinc  lovi 
Vota  suscipere  hortari  exercitum. 

The  double  hiatus  in  the  second  line  proves  its  corrup- 
ion.     Read : 

Vota  suscipere,  pro  re  hortari  exercitum. 

The  leaders  spoke  briefly,  as  well  as  time  and  place 
Jlowed,  encouraging  their  army.  Pro  r^  easily  fell  out 
iter  'pere:  cf.  Verg.,  A  en,  iv.  337,  *  Pro  re  pauca  loquar ' ; 
>all..  Jug,  54,  *  Deinde  ipse  pro  re  atque  loco — paulatim 
irocedere. 


AmphitruOy  229-231. 

Pro  se  quisque  id  quod  quisque  potis  est  et  valet 
Edit,  ferro  ferit :  tela  frangunt ;  boat 
Caelum  fremitu  virum ;  ex  spiritu  atque  anhelitu 
Nebula  constat;  cadunt  volnerum  vi  viri. 

In  the  third  line  Ussing  considers  the  first  syllable  of 
tqtu  to  be  short.  This  is  a  doubtful  point.  It  i«  easy 
nough  to  restore  the  metre  here  by  reading  halitu, 
irithout  resorting  to  this  expedient. 

T2 
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Amphtiruo^  263. 

£t  enim  vero  quoniam  formam  huius  cepi  in  me  et  statnm, 
Decet  et  facta  moresque  huius  habere  me  similes  item. 

Cept  rather  demands  capere  than   habere :  and  bf 
reading  the  former  word  diaeresis  is  restored. 


Amphitrtto^  542-546. 

Nunc  te,  nox,  quae  me  mansisti  mitto  at  concedas  die 
Ut  mortalis  inlucescas  luce  clara  et  Candida. 
Atque  quanto  nox  fuisti  longior  hac  proxuma 
Tanto  brevior  dies  ut  fiat  faciam  ut  aeque  disparet 
£t  dies  e  nocte  accedat.     Ibo  et  Mercurium  subsequar. 

There  is  only  one  way,  I  am  pretty  sure,  in  which  sei 
can  be  restored  to  the  last  three  lines.  It  is  by  writi 
them  thus  : 

Atque  quanto,  nox,  fuisti  longior,  haec  proxima 
Tanto  brevior  nox  ut  fiat  faciam,  ut  aeque  dispareM 
Et  DIE  e  nocte  accedat.     Ibo  et  Mercurium  subsequar. 

One  night  has  been  lengthened  beyond  its  due  lim 
Jupiter  says  to  make  up  for  that  he  will  make  the  n 
night  shorter,  in  order  to  equalise  matters.  It  would 
a  strange  method  of  equalising  to  make  the  day  shor 
Dies  was  substituted  for  nox  by  those  who  did  not  see  t 
haec  proxuma  was  the  true  reading,  and  who  therefore 
not  understand  what  nox  could  be  referred  to.  Dispa\ 
is  a  Plautine  verb,  Rud.  ProL  10.  Die  in  the  last  lini 
dat.  as  in  the  first  line. 

Translate:  ^And,  O  night,  by  how  much  thou  1 
been  longer  (than  usual),  so  much  shorter  shall  I  m 
this  coming  night,  that  I  may  make  an  equal  division, 
that  there  may  be  an  addition  to  the  day  from  the  nigh 
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AmphtiruOy  829-31. 

lulier  es  audacter  iuras.     Alc.  Quae  non  deliquit  decet 
em  esse  confidenter  pro  se  et  proterue  loqui. 
atis  audacter.     Alc.  Ut   pudicam  decet.      Am.  \ln  verbis 
probas. 

)r  the  corruption  I  propose  : 

I,  verbis  iNproba  *s, 

Iway !  you  are  a  bold  baggage  with  your  tongfue ! ' 
laks.,  Mtich  AdOy  5.  2.  73  :  *  Away !  you  are  an  ass, 
ire  an  ass  ! ' 


AmphtiruOy  944,  5. 

Blepharonem  arcessat  qui  nobiscum  prandeat. 
Is  adeo  inpransus  ipsus  ludificabitur. 

lere  is  a  gap  in  the  MSS.  where  I  have  written  ipsuSy 
easily  fell  out  after  inprayisuSy  and  which  is  exactly 
)rd  wanted.  Amphitruo  and  Sosia  have  already  been 
ed :  now  even  Blepharo,  who  is  to  be  called  in  as 
e,  is  to  be  mystified  in  his  turn.  Ludisy  leptdCy  and 
words  have  been  suggested,  all  good  in  themselves, 
hich  allow  no  point  to  adeOy  which  indicates  a  farther 
ice  of  fooling. 


Amphitruo  y  1031. 

is  line,  not  in  our  MSS.,  is  given  by  Ussing  here  from 
s,  p.  543,  who  thus  writes :  Matella,  aquarium  vas, 
IS  in  Amphitryone  : 

I  tu  postules  matula  unam  tibi  aquam  infundi  in  caput. 

ese  words  evidently  belong  to  Mercury,  who  is  on  the 
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roof  of  Amphitnio's  house  for  the  purpose  of  driving  Am- 
phitruo  away.     Read : 

Ne  tu  postules  matulam,  urnam  tibi  aquAB  Dsfadi  in  ca^ 

Mercury  empties  an  urna  of  water  on  Amphitnio's  head, 
with  the  taunt :  *  For  fear  you  should  ask  for  a  carafe  of 
water,  there's  a  whole  jugfful  for  you/  The  urna  I  should 
say,  from  this  passage,  was  larger  than  the  nuUula. 


Amphttruoy  1037,  1038. 

These  lines  are  given  by  Nonius,  p.  44,  thus : 

Quasi  aduenienti  morbo  medicati  iauem  tu  certe  laruatas  es  aot 

cerritus. 

Hence  I  would  read,  giving  Quaese  which  Ussing  reads 
from  Acidalius,  thus : 

Bleph.  Quaese  advenienti  morbo  medicum.    Am.  At  tu  suern : 
Tu  certe  aut  laruatus  aut  cerritus  es. 

Blepharo  says,  *  go  and  look  for  a  doctor  for  your  coming 
malady  of  madness/  Amphitruo  retorts,  *  go  you  and  look 
for  a  hog  to  sacrifice  to  cure  your  insanity.'  See  my  note 
on  Menacchviiy  881,  in  Hepimathena,  No.  vn.  p.  142  si^f 


AmphitruOy  1040. 

Nonius,  p.  76,  Plautus,  Amphitryone:  Nee  nobis  prae- 
sente  aliquis  quisquam  nisi  servus.  This  is  evidently  a 
trochaic  tetrameter  mutilated.     Read  : 

Nee  nobis  praescnte,  te  alius  quisquam  nisi  seruus  meus 
Some  verb  governing  te  probably  occurred  in  the  next  line. 
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AmphiiruOy  1071. 

Ita  mihi  videntur  omnia,  mare,  terra  caelum  fconsequi 

lam  ut  opprimar,  at  enicer.    Me  miseram,  quid  agam  nescio. 

Bromia,  terrified  by  the  thunder  and  lightning  at  the 
birth  of  Hercules,  utters  these  words.  Ussing  rather  cle- 
verly reads  concoqui  for  consequi^  saying  that  some  word  is 
wanted  denoting  the  confounding  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky. 
But  this  by  no  means  suits  ut  opprimaTy  ut  enicer:  rather 
some  word  denoting  that  earth,  sea,  and  sky  were  in  a 
conspiracy  to  cause  her  destruction  is  wanted.  This  idea 
might  be  expressed  by  CONLOQUI. 


Asinariay  98. 

lubeas  una  opera  me  piscari  in  aere, 
Venari  autem  rete  iaculo  in  medio  mari. 

A  rete  iaculuniy  or  casting  net,  is  exactly  the  thing  to 
fish  in  the  deep  sea  with,  and  therefore  the  intended  absur- 
dity of  the  proposition  is  gfreatly  weakened.    Transpose  : 

lubeas  una  opera  me  piscari  in  aere 
Rete  iaculo :  venari  autem  in  medio  mari. 

« You  might  as  well  bid  me  fish  in  the  sky  with  a  drag-net  : 
and  go  a-hunting  on  the  high  sea.' 


AsinariUy  306. 

Li.  Quid  istud  negotii  est  certum  est  credere  audacter  licet. 
Read: 

Li.  Quid  istuc  tibi  negotist  ?    Le.  Tutumst  credere  ?    Li.  Audacter 
licet. 
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Ceriumst  credere^  the  ordinary  reading,  cannot  mean,  as 
Ussing  has  pointed  out,  *  is  it  safe  to  trust  you?'  Cerium 
est  means  *  I  am  resolved.'  Hence  Ussing  proposes  exof- 
tumsiy  joining  it  to  what  precedes,  and  giving  the  whole 
line  to  Libanus.  But  I  think  it  better  to  read  hUumst :  tu 
fell  out,  and  -tumsi  was  badly  corrected  to  cerhimsL 


Asinariay  329. 
Mitto  :  istuc  quod  adfers  aures  expectant  meae. 
Obviously : 

Mitto  :  istuc,  istuc  quod  adfers  aures  expectant  meae. 


Asinariay  369. 

Mox  quom  Sauream  imitabor  caveto  ne  succenseas. 

The  editors  get  over  the  metrical  difficulty  by  transpos- 
ing imitabor  and  Sauream.    But  the  true  reading  is : 

Mox  quum  Sauream  ego  imitabor  cave  tu  ne  succenseas. 


Asinariay  430. 

Le.  Eho  fecquis  pro  vectura  olivi 
fResolvit  ?    Li.  Solvit.    Le.  Quoi  datumst }    Li.  Sticho  vicario  ipsi 
Tuo.' 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  restore  the  proper  name 
hidden  in  ecquis.  But  for  Resolviiy  where  Ussing  reads  Rem 
solvit  with  Bothe,  we  should  read  AES  solvit.  A  neuter  is 
wanted,  as  is  shown  by  datumst. 
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Astnaria^  495. 

Le.        Frugi  tamen  sum  nee  potest  peculium  enumerari. 

Merc.  Fortasse.    Le.  Etiam  fnunc  dico  Periphanes  Rhodo  mer- 
cator  dives 
Absente  ero  solus  mihi  talentum  argenti  soli 
Numeravit  et  mihi  credidit  nequest  deceptus  in  eo. 

For  the  corrupt  nunc  dico  Ussing  gives  hodte.    Bothe 
and  Fleckeisen  leave  out  dico.    Read : 

Le.  Etiam  anno  Periphanes  Rhodo  mercator  dives  cei, 

AnnOy  *last  year':  cf.  Amph,  91. 


Asinariuy  609. 

Le.    0  Libane  ut  miser  est  homo  qui  amat.      Li.  Immo  hercle  vero 
Qui  pendet  multo  miserior.     Le.  Scio  qui  periclum  feci. 

To  avoid  the  very  unlikely  hiatus  after  LibanCy  read : 

O  Libane,  ne  miser  est  homo  qui  amat. 

Ney  *  verily,'  is  just  the  word  wanted,  and  this  is  an- 
other illustration  of  the  ordinary  source  of  corruption. 


Asinariuy  704. 

Quid  nunc  quoniam  amabo  ut  est  lubitum  nos  delusistis. 

The  metre  is  Iambic  septenarian,  and  two  syllables  are 
wanting : 

Quid  nunc  quoniam  ambo  ut  est  lubitum  nos  delusistis  istis. 

Ambo  is  an  old  correction  for  amabo ;  animo  is  also 
possible.  The  addition  of  istis  after  delusistis  is  simple : 
*  Since  you  have  both  made  game  of  us  in  the  way  you 
have,'  *with  those  tricks.' 
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Pseudulus^  792. 

Nam  ego  si  iuratus  peiorem  hominem  quaererem 
Peiorem  hau  potui  quam  hunc  quern  duco  dncere. 

Ritschl  gives  pessumum  for  peiorem  in  the  first  line, 
remarking  that  the  first  peiorem  was  caused  by  the  second. 
I  suggest : 

Nam  ego  si  iuratus  hominem  nequam  quaererem 
Peiorem  hau  potui  quam  hunc  quem  duco  ducere. 

Nequam  easily  fell  out  between  -nem  and  queie^  and  the 
line  was  badly  filled  up  with  peiorem. 


PseuduluSy  397. 

Quoi  neque  paratast  gutta  certi  consili 

Neque  adeo  argenti  neque  nunc  quid  faciam  scto. 

As  Ritschl  has  shown,  the  words  italicized  are  a  mani- 
fest interpolation,  the  true  words  having  been  omitted  by 
accident.     This  line,  in  my  opinion,  ran  : 

Neque  adeo  argenti  spes  est  usquam  gentium. 

The  transcriber  omitted  the  last  words  owing  to  his  eye 
catching  the  genii-  of  gentium  instead  of  the  -genH  of 
argenti.  There  are  very  many  corruptions  in  Plautus, 
owing  to  this  wholesale  parablepsy.  See,  for  instance, 
G.  Goetz  on  the  omissions  in  J  in  the  British  Museum 
{Anakcta  Plautina,  p.  73,  seqq.). 
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PseuduluSy  1 1 74. 

Ha.  Contumeliam  si  dices,  audies.  Ba.  Quotumo  die 
Ex  Sicyone  hue  penienisti  ?  Ha.  Altero  ad  meridiem. 
Si.  Strenue  mehercle  isti,  qnamvis  pemix  hie  homost. 

Ritschl  supplied  euge  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  line. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  the  line  was 

Strenue  meherele  istinc  isti !  quamvis  pemix  hie  homost, 

*  You  made  a  good  journey  from  over  there ;  a  nimble  fellow 
this'!! 


PseuduluSy  296. 

Heus  tu,  postquam  herele  isti  a  mensa  surgunt  argentarii 
Qui  suum  repetunt  alienum  reddunt  nato  nemini. 

Plautus  did  not  think  the  Roman  banks,  as  a  rule,  very 
safe.  Argentarii  is  not  in  the  MSS. ;  but  is,  I  think,  a 
certain  restoration,  the  first  part  of  the  word  having  been 
lost  by  its  proximity  to  surgunt.  The  line  was  probably 
first  copied  surguntarii^  and  then  the  latter  part  of  the 
word,  -ariiy  struck  out  as  making  nonsense.  Compare  the 
exactly  parallel  passage  in  Pers.y  iii.  3.  30,  where  the 
bankers  are  accused  of  levanting  with  their  depositors' 
cash: 

Mirum,  quin  tibi  ego  crederem  :  ut  tu  idem  mihi 
Faeeres,  quod  partim  faeiunt  argentarii ! 
Ubi  quid  credideris  citius  extemplo  a  foro 
Fugiunt  quam  ex  porta  ludis  quom  emissust  lepus. 

Ritschl  in  the  blank  reads  saturata  cute  from  Kamp- 
mann,  of  which  he  says,  *quod  reicere  poterit  qui  melius 
substituerit.' 
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StichuSj  44. 

Pa.  Qaam  ob  rem  ego  te  hoc,  soror,  tain  etsi's  maiar, 

^roneo  at  nmm  memineris  offidnm : 

£1  si  illi  inprobi  sint  atque  aliter  nos  fadant 

Qoam  ^eqnom  sit  ram  pol  neqnid  magis  sit 

Omnibus  obnixe  opibns  nostrmn 

Nos  of&cimn  meminisse  decet. 

The  two  sisters  Pamphila  and  Philiunena  are  speak- 
ing*  of  their  absent  husbands,  of  whom  they  have  not  heard 
a  word  for  three  years.  Their  fathor  is  thinking-  of  taking 
them  away  tix>m  their  husbands'  houses,  and  breaking 
through  their  marriage  contracts.  Philumena  is  willing  to 
bow  to  her  fathers  commands,  and  represents  to  PamphiU 
how  badly  they  have  been  treated  by  their  husbands.  To 
this  Pamphila  replies,  with  indignation,  *  No  wrong-doing 
on  the  part  of  others  can  excuse  one's  own  wrong-doing/ 
The  true  emendation  of  the  fourth  line  introduces  a  senti- 
ment exactly  in  accordance  with  the  moral  she  enforces : 

£t  si  illi  inprobi  sint  arqne  aliter  nos  faciant 
Quam  aequom  sit.  tam  pel  nequid  aequi  magis  is  sit 
Omnibus  obnixe  opibus  nostrum 
Nos  oflScium  meminisse  decet. 

*  Although  they  treat  us  in  a  way  they  have  no  right  to  do, 
yet  we  must  strive  with  all  our  might,  by  remembering 
our  own  duty,  not  to  give  them  a  Tzhit  more  right  to  treat 
us  so.'  Aequi  fell  out  after  nequid^  and  is  (dat)  after 
magi>.  The  metre  of  the  two  first  lines  is  bacchiac ;  and 
magis^  as  usual,  is  monosyllabic.  Ritschl  reads  noxiae 
before  nequid,  and  he  is  followed  in  this  clumsy  alteration 
by  Fleckeisen. 


r^i 


StickMSyil.  I.  iSi. 

Set  generi  nostzo  hacc  reddra^ 
Nolli  negare  soko,  si  qci  cs 


Gelasimus   says,   *My  race  have  lids  gooi-oarsre:  / 
rer  refuse  when  asked  out  to  diniier/    S:2rfeh'  he  ought 


to  say,  *  We  never  refuse.'  And  the  1 
some  help  here,  for  it  had  fire  letters,  nor  ts^ially  illegible, 
between  qui  and  -sum.  Therefore  I  beliere  the  tro  lines 
should  run : 

Set  generi  nostro  haec  reddhast  hprr.znrtzi : 
Nolli  negare,  si  qms  xos  Esom  rocsl, 

or  *  si  qui  nos  ^jsum  vocat.'  The  copj-ist  did  not  see  that 
the  sense  ran  on  from  the  prior  line,  making  tugare  expla^ 
natory  of  Aaec  benignilas,  and  inserted  ioUo^  changing  nas 
to  tne. 


Stichus^  270. 

Set  eccmn  Pinacimn  eias  paemm,  hoc  ride. 
Read: 

Set  eccnm  Pinaciom  eius  paeram,  hoc,  sodes,  ride. 


StichuSj  476. 

Ep.  Non  edepol  possum.    Ge.  Qaid  gravare  ?    Censeas : 
Nescio  quid  f  vero  habeo  in  mnndo.    £p.  I  mode. 

Grelasimus  is  pressing  Epignomus  to  come  to  dinner, 
expecting  that  he  will  refuse  and  invite  him  instead.  Epi- 
gnomus says  he  cannot  come.  Grelasimus  then  pretends  to 
tempt  him  by  saying  he  has  something  good  for  dinner. 
In  this  line  the  corruption  vero  occurs.  Ritschl  reads  opi- 
fart.  It  would  be  much  better  to  obelize  the  word,  as 
Fleckeisen  does.     Perhaps  we  should  read : 

Ge.  Nescio  quid  verubus  habeo  in  mundo.     Ep.  I  mode. 
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*  I  have  got  something  ready  for  roasting ' ;  or,  as  Plautus 
uses  the  form  verum  for  veru^  *  a  spit,'  Rud.  v.  2.  1 6. 18,  we 
may  keep  vero  in  this  sense,  reading : 

Ge.  Nescio  quid  ego  vero  habeo  in  mundo.     Ep.  I  modo. 


TruculeniuSy  Prol. 

Perparvam  partem  postulat  Plautus  loci 
De  vostris  magnis  atque  amoenis  moenibus, 
Athenas  quo  sine  architectis  conferat. 
Quid  nunc  ?  daturin  estis  an  non  ?  adnuont. 
5    fMelior  me  quide  vobis  me  ablaturum  sine  mora 
Quid  si  de  vostro  quippiam  orem  ?  abnuont. 
Eu  hercle  in  vobis  resident  mores  pristini, 
Ad  denegandum  ut  celeri  lingua  utamini. 
Sed  hoc  agamus,  hue  qua  ventumst  gratia. 
1  o    t Athenis  tracto  ita  ut  hoc  est  proscaenium 
Tantisper  dum  transigimus  banc  comoediam. 

The  Truculentus  is  the  most  corrupt  of  the  plays  of 
Plautus.  The  scribe  of  the  archetype  of  the  Palatine  IISS. 
seems  to  have  grown  indolent  at  the  conclusion  of  his  task, 
and  the  Ambrosianus,  though  more  than  usually  legible, 
only  assists  us  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the  play,  owing 
to  its  large  lacunae.  Hence  the  reader  finds,  when  he  has 
only  BCD  to  fall  back  upon,  a  large  number  of  riddles 
unanswered  by  any  critic  as  yet. 

Even  in  the  very  outset  the  prologue  swarms  with  diffi- 
culties, and  the  verses  printed  above  do  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  corruptions  of  the  MSS.,  except  in  5  and  10, 
the  rest  having  been  restored  by  the  help  of  Priscian, 
Apuleius,  and  the  critics.  But  the  fifth  and  tenth  verses, 
obelized  above,  have  not  been  decently  emended.  For 
instance,  can  Spengel's  Credo  me  in  5  claim  to  have  even 
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lie  most  distant  resemblance  to  Meliar  wu  of  the  ICSS.  ?  I 
>roposey  removing  the  full  stop  at  adnuoni^ 

Quid  nunc  ?  daturin  estis  an  non  ?  adnaont, 
Vel  St  orem  quidvis^  me  ablatnmm  sine  mora. 
Quid  si  de  vostro  qnippiam  orem  ?  abnaont. 

I  do  not  propose  these  exact  words  with  any  great  degree 
of  confidence,  but  I  think  I  shall  have  led  the  critic  into 
the  right  track,  by  pointing  out — ^first,  that  ablaiurum  cer- 
tainly depends  on  adnuont  (cf.  Bacch.  2.  2.  9  ;  and  secondly, 
that  the  strange  corruption  ^elior  me  almost  certainly 
grew  out  of  si  orem.  The  following  may  perhaps  find 
more  favour  : 

St  orem  quid  urhis^  me  ablatarnm  sine  mora. 

They  promise  to  give  anything  that  belongs  to  the  city, 
for  instance,  the  bit  of  ground  asked  for,  without  delay* 
It  would  be  a  different  matter  if  they  were  asked  for  some- 
thing of  their  own.  They  were  ready  enough  to  give  what 
did  not  belong  to  them,  like  our  legislators  and  juries. 

Again,  in  verse  10  there  has  been  no  probable  emen- 
dation proposed  as  yet :  Spengel  giving  Athenis  haec  sunlo 
ita  ut  hoc  est  proscaeniumy  an  awkward  reading,  which  does 
not  account  for  tracto  of  the  iiss.  The  following  is  not 
very  far  fi'om  the  MSS. : 

Atheniis  truvolamt  hoc  proscaeniom. 

Travolo  is  a  Plautine  verb,  Ep.  i.  i.  33.  But  I  do  not 
put  this  conjecture  forward  with  much  assurance. 


TrucuUntus^  i.  2.  72. 

Non  hercle  occide  sunt  mihi  etiam  fundi  et  aedis. 
Read: 
Non  h6rcle  omnino  ego  6ccidi :  sunt  mihi  etiam  fundi  et  ai6di». 
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Cf.  Bacch.  231  :   Non  omntno  tarn  petit;  est  relicuampto 
peream  magiSy  a  sentiment  exactly  parallel. 


TruculentuSy  2.  2.  17. 

Quia  tibi  suaso  infecisti  propudiosa  pallulam, 
An  60  bella  eo  quia  clepis  tibi  armillas  aeneas  ? 

So  Spengel,  save  a  difference  in  punctuation.  But  as 
aeneus  is  always  trisyllabic  in  Plautus,  we  must  insert  HAS 
after  armillas. 


TrttcuUnhiSy  2.  3.  10-13. 

AsT.  Licet.     Di.  Audin  etiam  ?     Ast.  Quid  vis  ?      Di.  Di  me 
perduint, 

Qui  te  revocavi :  non  tibi  dicebam :  i  mode. 
Ast.  Quid  me  revocabas,  improbe  nihilique  homo, 

Quae  tibi  \yox\  mille  passuum  peperit  moram. 

So  Spengel,  and  nearly  so  Geppert.     But  the  true  reading 
of  the  last  line  is  clearly : 

Va£  tibi !  MI  mille  passum  pepem/i  moram. 

Passum  is  a  dissyllable  in  Men.  i.  2.  64.  There  is  no 
vox  in  the  MSS.  Quae  is  Vae^  [Q)uaej  and  mi  fell  out  before 
mille. 


TruculentuSy  2.  3.  21,  22. 

Ut  rem  servare  suavest !  vae  misero  mihi ! 
Post  factum  flecto  qui  ante  partum  perdidi. 

Beyond  changing  flecto  to  fleo  E(K),  there  is  no  neces- 
sity to  make  any  alteration  in  the  line.    The  joke  about 
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postpar tores  in  i.  i.  42  is  bad  enough  without  being  dragged 
in  again  here.  The  only  play  is  on  the  prepositions  post 
and  ante. 


TrziculentuSy  2.  4.  90. 

lubebo  ad  istam  quinque  perferri  minas. 

As  Spengel  remarks,  perferre  in  Plautus  only  means 
either  nuntiare  or  tolerare.  Strike  out  per  and  insert  AURI, 
which  fell  out  hQiore/errt. 


Truculentus^  2.  6.  54-59. 

The  soldier  is  gfiving  presents,  which  he  has  brought 
from  foreign  parts,  to  his  ungrateful  mistress. 

Str.  Mea  voluptas,  adtuli  eccam  pallulam  ex  Phrygia  tibi, 

Tene  tibi.  Phr.  Hocin  mihi  ob  labores  tantos  tantillum  dari ! 

Str.  Peril  hercle  miser :  iam  mi  auro  contra  constat  filius. 
Etiam  nunc  me  nihili  pendit.  purpuram  ex  Sana  tibi 
fAttuli  tuas  Ponto  amoenas :  tene  tibi  voluptas  mea. 

Phr.  Accipe  hoc.  abducite  intus  hinc  e  conspectu  Suras. 

I  have  written  the  above  passage  as  it  has  been  emended 
by  various  critics,  save  in  one  place,  which  I  have  obelized. 
Phrygia  is  a  correction  of  Kampmann's  for  pari  gra  of  the 
MSS.  Ex  Sarra^  *from  T)rre,'  is  an  emendation  of  Jos. 
Scaliger  for  exaraty  and  that  great  scholar  never  made  a 
happier  hit.  We  come  now  to  the  obelized  words  which  I 
have  g^ven  according  to  the  MS.  reading : 

Attuli  tuas  Ponto  amoenas. 

Here  Spengel  reads  Adtuli^  tus  Ponto  amoenum^  for  tus 
comparing  Trin.  4.  2.  89,  Aul.  2.  8,  15,  about  which  quota- 
tions I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  presently.  For  amoenum 
he  compares  ^lil.  2.5.2:  ut  Arabio  fumificem  odore  amoene. 
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This  is  at  first  sight  a  most  specious  emendation.  It  is 
not  far  from  the  MSS.,  and  what  more  natural  to  our  ears 
than  that  a  person  coming  from  the  East  should  bring  a 
present  of  frankincense  with  him  ?  But  it  will  not  bear 
looking  into. 

In  the  first  place  frankincense  did  not  come  firom  the 
Pontus,  but  from  Arabia.  To  go  no  farther,  Spengd's 
first  and  third  quotations  show  that  Plautus  knew  this. 
Trin.  4.  2.  89  proves  it  in  the  most  emphatic  manner  pos- 
sible. 

Sy.  Omnium  primum  in  Pontum  advecti  ad  Arabiam  terram  smnns. 
Ch.  £ho,  an  etiam  Arabia  est  in  Ponto  ?     Sy.  Est.      Non  illaec 
ubi  tus  gignitur, 
Sed  ubi  absinthium  fit  atque  cunila  gallinacea. 

*  Is  Arabia  in  the  Pontus '  ?  *  It  is :  NOT  that  Arabia 
where  frankincense  is  produced.'  This  is  a  curious  pas- 
sage to  quote  to  prove  that  frankincense  came  from  the 
Pontus. 

Equally  unfortunate  is  Spengel  in  his  second  passage, 
for  this  proves  that  frankincense  was  one  of  the  common- 
est and  cheapest  things  sold  at  Rome,  and  therefore  not  a 
present  likely  to  be  highly  esteemed  or  brought  as  such 
from  a  foreign  land.  In  that  passage  the  miser  Euclio^ 
determining  to  celebrate  his  daughter's  wedding  as  cheaply 
as  possible  [quant  minitno  sumptu)y  goes  out  and  buys  some 
fi-ankincense  and  wreaths  of  flowers  [tusculum  et  coronas 
fioreas),  A  likely  present  to  propitiate  a  grasping  courte- 
san !  It  would  be  about  as  absurd  for  a  sailor  in  our  time 
to  be  represented  as  bringing  his  sweetheart  half  a  poimd 
of  snuff  from  St.  Petersburg. 

But  what  was  it  that  did  come  from  the  Pontus  ?  Fish. 
The  Hellespont  and  Bosphorus  were  famous,  even  among 
the  early  Greeks,  for  their  shoals  of  fish.  The  epithet 
Ix^^ouQ  is  applied  to  the  former  by  Homer,  and  to  the 
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latter  (probably)  by  Aristophanes.  The  smaller  fish  were 
preserved  and  brought  to  Athens  and  Ronne  in  jars,  and 
though  in  later  times  these  were  not  venr  highly  esteemed, 
in  the  time  of  Plautus  or  earlier  they  would  be  considered 
a  luxury.  The  comic  poet  Cratinus  writes  in  his  Dionys- 
alexandruSy  iv  aapjawiaiw  a^t#  ropi  \ovc  Oorrtsovcy  and  Her- 
mippus  in  his  Thesmophori  enumerating  the  products  of 
different  countries,  says  ic  c  EXX^axovrov  osou^povc  col 
wavra  rapixif  presently  adding  qt*  c*  av  Svpiac  Xij^a^ 
vijjTov.  Persius  tells  a  young  idle  fellow  to  take  to  im- 
porting sardines,  we  may  call  them,  £rom  the  Pontus: 
saperdas  advehe  Panto. 

I  therefore  propose  to  read,  merely  adding  one  letter, 
and  taking  away  one,  in  the  MSS. : 

Attuli,  £T  VAS,  PoNTO  iCAEKAS.  tene  tibi  volaptas  mea. 

The  maena  was  a  small  fish,  which  was  preserved  and 
much  eaten  at  Rome,  and  probably  was  thought  more  of 
in  early  times  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  ^f  artial.  Those 
from  the  Pontus  may  have  been  a  superior  kind.  Now  vas^ 
which  is  actually  in  hms  of  the  MSS.,  is  the  word  used  for 
the  jar  in  which  such  fish  were  kept.  Cf.  Juv.  7.  119: 
Quod  vocis  pretium  ?  siccus  petasunculus  et  vas  Pcla- 
fntdutn. 

The  reading  I  have  proposed  demands  the  apposition 
of  vas  and  maenaSy  but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  this  ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  explanatory  use  of  the  word  maenas  is  very 
happy — *  Here,  I've  brought  you  purple,  and  a  jar,  sprats 
from  the  Pontus.'  The  words  of  Phronesiuni  in  reply  also 
suit  my  reading  very  well.  She  tells  an  attendant  to  take 
the  vas  (hoc  accipe) :  sl\e  orders  the  Syrian  slaves  she  has 
been  presented  with  to  be  led  in,  while,  like  a  true  woman, 
she  keeps  the  finery  beside  her.  Mae7ia  is  a  Plautine 
word  :  cf.  Poen.  5.  5.  33 :  Deglupta  viaena. 

V  2 
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TrticulentuSy  4.  3.  56-7. 

Non  vinum  viris  moderari,  sed  vino  viri  solent, 

Qui  quidem  probi  sunt ;  veram  qui  improbus,  si  aqoam  bibit, 

Site  adeo  calet  temeto,  tamen  ab  ingenio  improbast 

So  this  passage  should,  I  think,  be  written.  •  Viris^  not 
homtnibuSy  and  vtrty  not  homineSy  fell  out.  Spengel's  « 
urnas  libit  for  si  aquam  bibit  is  unfortunate,  although  he 
keeps  caret  of  the  MSS. ;  but  the  change  of  this  word  to 
calety  suggested  to  me  at  lecture  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Martley, 
seems  undoubtedly  right.  The  bad  man  is  bad  whether  he 
drinks  only  water  or  is  hot  with  wine. 


TruculentuSy  5.  10  seqq. 

Phronesium  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  the  expenses 
entailed  by  the  birth  of  a  child.  I  give  the  passage  as 
Spengel  has  written  it,  italicizing  those  words  where  he 
differs  from  the  MSS.,  and  I  at  the  same  time  differ  from 
him  : 

Puero  opust  cibo,  opus  est  autem  matri  quae  pueram  lavit, 

Opust  nutrici,  lacte  ut  habeat,  veteris  vini  largiter, 

Ut  dies  noctesque  potet,  opust  ligno,  opust  carbonibos, 

Fasciis  opus  est,  pulvinis,  cunis,  incunabulis. 

Oleo  opust,  farina  opust,  pulmento  opust  totum  diem. 

Numquam  uno  hoc  die  ecficiatur  opus,  quin  opus  semper  siet. 

Non  enim  possunt  militares  pueri  ut  catuli  educier. 

This  is  a  very  good  passage,  and  worth  restoring.  The 
vctiis  vinum  largiter  for  the  wet-nurse  has  its  modem 
parallel  in  the  *  porter,  perfectly  unlimited/  promised  by 
Mrs.  Chick  to  little  Paul  Dombey's  nurse,  Mrs.  Toodle; 
but  the  ut  dies  noctesque  potet  is  in  Plautus's  own  vein. 

Now  the  first  line,  as  written  by  Spengel  and  Greppert, 
is  absurd :    *  The  child  wants  food,  the  mother  too  who 
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-washes  the  child'!  The  real  mother  did  not  wash  the 
child;  and  to  call  the  person  who  performed  that  office 
*  mother '  is  quite  a  novelty.  The  wet-nurse  might  possi- 
bly be  called  a  foster-mother,  but  she  is  not  brought  in 
until  the  next  line.  And  to  say  that  she  wanted  food  is 
weak :  she  always  wanted  food  of  course,  not  more  then 
than  at  any  other  time.  Just  as  the  nurse  wanted  a  par- 
ticular thing,  namely,  old  wine,  in  order  to  give  her  plenty 
of  milk,  so  that  person  who  washed  the  child  wanted  a  par- 
ticular thing,  namely  soap.  If  this  be  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  MSS.  here  g^ve  opus  est  matrt  au^^  in  that  order,  read : 

Pdero  opust  cibo,  6piist  nftri  antem  qiia6  pueram  pure  lavit. 

Now  it  is  sense.  The  child  wants  food,  the  woman  who 
washes  it  clean  cannot  do  without  soap,  the  nurse  must 
have  her  wine. 

Soda,  Hebrew  HJl^;  Cxreek  vtrpovj  Latin  nitrum^  was 
used  for  washing,  probably  both  by  itself,  and  as  the  chief 
ingredient  of  isoap.  Thus  in  Jeremiah,  ii.  22  :  *For  though 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take  thee  much  sope,  yet 
thine  iniquity  is  marked  before  me,  saith  the  Lord  GrOD.* 

Ncr(>ov  (Airpov)  was  the  chief  ingredient  in  the  soap  of  the 
Grreeks,  Kovla.  Aristophanes  complains  of  the  soap  made 
^ith  base  soda  by  Cleigenes,  Ran.  711;  xf^tviokirpo^  Kovla, 
[f  we  place  this  passage  beside  the  others  in  Aristophanes, 
vhere  Kovla  is  mentioned,  as  Ach.  18,  qvtwq  icfi\0riv  imo 
zoviac  rag  6<ppvg :  Lys.  470,  ovic  olaOd  Xovrpov  olov  alS  VfiMQ 
\ov<jav  apTi  iv  roiaiv  ifmriSioic  Koi  ravr   avtv  icoi/iaCf  WC  shall 

iee  that  the  use  of  soda  for  cleansing  purposes  was  as 
:ommon  among  the  Greeks  as  the  use  of  soap  among  us. 
'.t  was  for  toilet  purposes  that  Praxinoa  wanted  the  vtrpop 
;he  told  her  husband  to  bring  from  market,  for  ^i/KoCf  painty 
s  joined  with  it:  Theocr.  14.  16,  and  Aristophanes  men- 
ions  both  these  articles  in  his  catalogue  of  a  lady's 
Iressing-room,   Thesm.   2.   Frag.   309.      Ovid   also  twice 
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mentions  nitrum  among  the  ingredients  which  should  go 
to  compose  the  cosmetic  he  prescribes  for  beautifying  a 
lady's  complexion,  Med.  Fac.  73.  85. 

For  the  use  of  nitrum  by  the  Romans  I  need  only  quote 
Cic.  Fam.  8.  14 :  Persuasum  est  ety  censuram  lomentum  aut 
nitrum  esse:  err  are  mihi  videre:  nam  sordes  eluere  vuUy  venas 
sibi  omnes  et  viscera  aperit.  Caelius  writes  to  Cicero  that 
Appius  thinks  that  his  censorship  is  having  the  effect  of  a 
wash  or  of  soda,  i.e.  soap,  on  his  reputation. 

The  omission  of  ei  before  qu^e  is  strictly  Plautine  ;  see 
instances  quoted  by  Tyrrell,  Mil.  691,  355.  As  to  the  in- 
sertion oipure^  pure  lavare  is  a  regular  Latin  phrase,  and 
pure  may  have  easily  fallen  out  after  puerum. 

And  now  as  to  the  spelling  of  the  word.  Nitri  will 
suit  the  passage  as  an  emendation  nearly  as  well  as  NATRI, 
but  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  in  Plautus's  days  the  word 
was  spelled  natrum.  The  Romans  probably  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  thing  independently  of  the  Greeks,  and 
rightly  made  the  Hebrew  word  into  natrum ;  but  when 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  form  vltqov^  they 
corrected  their  spelling  to  nitrum.  The  old  vulgar  and 
better  orthography,  however,  if  this  theory  is  correct, 
triumphed  in  the  long  run. 

The  fifth  line  above  is  written  in  the  MSS.  thus : 

Oleum  opus  est  farina  purus  est  totum  diem. 

Here  I  would  propose : 

Oleum  opust,  opiisi  farina,  iure  opust  tot^m  diem. 

Jurey  *  broth.'  This  is  nearer  than  Spengel's.  But 
Geppert's  is  perhaps  better  than  mine ; 

Oleum  opust,  farina  puero  opust,  opust  totum  diem. 
In  the  last  line  printed  above  ut  catuli  is  Speng^el's 
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emendation  for  el  auto  of  the  MSS.    We  shall  go  nearer  to 
that  corruption  by  writing : 

Non  enim  possunt  militares  paeri  irr  avium  edacier. 

That  iSy  cannot  be  brought  up  as  young  birds  are 
hatched.  Educere  means  both  to  rear  a  child,  and  'to 
hatch  a  young  bird.'  Plautus  uses  it  in  the  latter  sense  : 
Poen.  I.  2.  143.  Here  he  plays  on  this  latter  sense;  and 
the  full  construction  would  be,  non  possunt  militares  pueri 
educier^  ut  {pulli)  avium  educunlur^  that  is,  without  food 
or  expense. 


TruculenluSy  5.  20. 

Plus  decern  pondo  fmoris  panxillisper  perdidi. 

Nonius  gives  amoris  for  moriSy  showing  that  the  corrup' 
tion  was  before  his  time.    Read : 

Plus  decern  pondo  hei  ae&is  panxillisper  perdidi. 


TruculentuSy  5.  33-37. 

Stral.  Meosne  ante  oculos  ego  illam  patiar  alios  amplexaher  f 

Mortuom  hercle  meodio  satiast.abstine  hoc,  mailer,  manam. 
Nisi  si  mea  manu  hac  machaera  tete  et  hnnc  vis  emori. 

Phr.      Philippiari  satiust,  miles,  si  te  amari  postolas. 

Philippiari  is  one  of  Spengel's  cleverest  emendations 
for  Nihilipphiari  of  B.  The  verb  is  comically  coined  by 
Plautus :  *  You  had  better  make  use  of  Napoleons  if  you 
wish  for  my  love.'  But  though  I  heartily  accept  this  emen- 
datiouy  I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  line  must  have  dropped 
out,  for  oi\i^r^\%Q  Philippiari  has  no  point.  It  must  be  con- 
trasted with  some  other  infinitive  in  -ari  or  -arier ;  an 
emphasis  on  amari  would  scarcely  justify  the  coining  of  a 
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new  word.      And  the  MSS.  begin  the  line  with  Nihili, 
Hence  I  suppose  a  line  to  have  dropped  out  of  this  sort : 

Nihili  facto  fuam  machaeram,  mitie  minitari  mthi: 
Philippiari  satiust  miles  si  te  amari  postulas. 

From  the  similarity  between  the  commencement  of  the 
two  lines,  the  scribe,  when  he  got  li  in  Nihili^  went  on  at 
the  li  in  Philippiari.  For  the  meaning  of  the  verse,  c£  56 
infra.  Melius  te  minis  certare  mecum  quam  tninaciis.  Of 
course  it  would  make  a  much  better  play  if  we  could  place 
some  word  like  phUosophari  in  the  restored  line,  but  the 
Plautine  use  of  this  verb  is  only  when  real  philosophizing 
is  spoken  of. 


Catullus,  54. 

Othonis  caput  oppido  est  pusillum, 
fEt  eri  rustice,  semilauta  crura, 
Subtile  et  leva  peditum  Libonis 
Si  non  omnia  displicere  vellem 
Tibi  et  Fabricio  seni  recocto. 

The  general  sense  of  this  queer  poem  was,  I  believe, 
for  the  first  time  correctly  given  by  Vulpius  :  *  I  could  wish 
that  Otho's  puny  head,  his  half-washed  legs,  and  Libo's 
filthy  habits,  if  not.  everything  about  them,  might  disgust 
you  and  Fabricius.'  See  Munro,  Criticisms  and  ElucO^ 
tions  of  Catullus y  p.  126.  I  have  omitted  in  the  above 
version  the  obelized  words  et  eri  rustice^  which  have  not 
been  yet  satisfactorily  emended.  I  think  another  feature 
of  Otho's  appearance  must  have  here  been  indicated. 
With  Scaliger  and  most  editors,  I  think  est  should  be 
omitted  in  the  first  verse.     I  would  give  os  at  the  end  of 
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jrse,  with  Baehrens,  but  join  it  to  what  follows,  and 
?rz  rustice  read  Atrtus pice.    The  lines  will  then  run  : 

Othonis  caput  oppido  pusillum,  os 
Atrius  pice,  semilauta  crura, 
Subtile  at  lave  paditum  Libonis 
Si  non  omnia,  displicere  vellam, 
Tibi  et  Fabricio  seni  racocto. 

ive  now  Otho's  swarthy  visage  added  to  his  other  un- 
>sessing  features — his  puny  head  and  dirty  legs. 
%trtus  pue  compare  Ovid,  Art.  ii.  658 : 

Nominibus  mollira  Heat  mala.    Fusca  vocatur 
Nigrior  Ill3nica  cui  pice  sanguis  arit. 

zt.  xii.  402  : 

.     .     .    Totus  pice  nigrior  atra. 

nt.  xiv.  45  : 

Adda  quod  Illyrica  si  iam  pica  nigrior  assam 
Non  mordanda  mihi  turba  fidelis  arat. 

11  see  how  close  atrivspice  is  to  eterirvstice. 
»mparative  atrior  is  found  in  Plaut.,  Poen.  v.  5.  11: 

Ita  raplabo  atritate,  atrior  multo  ut  siat, 
Quam  Aegyptii. 

)  second  part  of  this  emendation  is  independent  of 
St,  as  caput  might,  by  leaving  out  est^  be  made  to 
with  atrius  as  well  as  with  os.  If  it  be  said  that 
IS  would  not  have  used  atriuSy  read  TaetriuSj  which 
ar  still  to  the  MS. 
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Lucretius,  i.  558. 

Sed  quia  multa  sibi  cemunt  contraria  nascty 
Et  fugitant  in  rebus  inane  relinquere  purum 
Ardua  dum  metuunt  amittunt  vera  viai. 

Mr.  Munro  reads  nasct ;  A  gfives  muse ;  B,  mu.  Hence 
I  would  suggest : 

Sed  quia  multa  sibi  cemunt  contraria  in  usu. 

When  they  come  to  the  application  of  their  theory  to 
actual  practice,  they  find  themselves  confironted  by  many 
difficulties.  Cf.  Plaut.  Bach.  i.  i.  28.  quia  istaec  lepida 
sunt  memoratui :  Eadem  in  usu  atque  ubi  periclum  facias 
aculeata  sunt.  The  confusion  of  in  and  m  is  common  in 
Latin  MSS.,  hence  in  usu  may  have  become  musu. 


Lucretius,  iii.  453. 

Claudicat  ingenium  delirat  lingua  laba/  mens. 

Ldbat  omitted  in  the  MSS.  is  supplied  by  Lachmann. 
Perhaps  the  archaic  vagat  is  something  more  likely  after 
-ngua.  Vagare  was  properly  =  ^oiravy  to  roam  wildly  dis- 
traught.   Accius,  236  (Ribbeck). 

Vagant  matronae  percitatae  [insania]. 

Pacuvius,  303  {id^. 

Triplici  pertimefactus  maerore  animi  incerte  errans  vagat. 

The  MSS.  of  Nonius  give  to  Turpilius  (Ribb.  121) : 

Vultu  vecordi  vagas  insania. 
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Lucretius,  iv.  414-419. 

At  conlectus  aquae  digitum  non  altior  unum 
Qui  lapides  inter  sistit  per  strata  viarum 
Despectum  praebet  sub  terras  impete  tanto 
A  terris  quantum  caeli  patet  altus  hiatus ; 
Nubila  dispicere  et  fcaelum  ut  videare  videre 
Corpora  mirando  sub  terras  abdita  caelo. 

Mr.  Munro  now  obelizes  caelum^  rightly  beyond  the  pos- 
ility  of  doubt,  pointing  out  that  it  arose  either  from 
lum  in  the  preceding,  or  caelo  in  the  succeeding  line,  and 
ing  the  clue  to  what  I  think  is  the  true  reading  by  sug- 
iting  voltccruniy  avium,     I  would  read  : 

Nubila  dispicere  et  viva  ut  videare  videre 
Corpora  mirando  sub  terras  audita  caelo. 

e  alliteration  is  strongly  in  favour  of  viva.    Cf.  v.  993  : 

Viva  videns  vivo  sepeliri  viscera  busto ; 
i  Lucretius  uses  corpora  viva^  2,  879  : 

Ergo  omnes  natura  cibos  in  corpora  viva 
Vertit  et  hinc  sensus  animantum  procreat  omnes. 

In  the  next  line  I  think  addita  is  probably  right,  not 
ita.  The  living  creatures  are  not  *  hidden '  in  the  sky, 
innot  conceive  how  they  could  be.  They  are  set  on  the 
',  as  it  were.    Adder e  is  often  *to  place  upon,'  *  to  set  on.' 
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LucRExros,  iv.  1 1 23-1 127. 

Labitur  interea  res  et  Babylonica  finnt, 
Languent  officia  atque  aegrotat  fama  vacillans. 
f  Unguenta  et  pulchra  in  pedibus  Sicyonia  rident 
Scilicet  et  grandes  viridi  cum  luce  zmaragdi 
Auro  includuntur  teriturque  thalassina  vestis. 

Mr.  Munro  has  rightly  condemned  unguentay  but  hi 
reading  Huic  lenta  is  scarcely  convincing.  I  propose  SK 
MENTA  *  flounces,'  which  it  seems  to  me  is  a  very  likd 
word  to  match  the  Babylonica^  the  Sicyonic^  the  zmma^ 
and  the  thalassina  vestis^  and  rident  suits  it  very  well  to 
Ovid,  Art.  169,  speaking  of  a  woman's  dress : 

Quid  de  veste  loquar  ?    nee  vos,  segmenta,  requiro, 
Nee  quae  bis  Tyrio  murice  lana  rubes. 

Cf.  Juv.  ii.  1 24 ;  Sen.  Ep.  viii.  6.  Valerius  Maxin 
tells  us,  V.  2.  I,  that  the  senate  *permisit  quoque  his  P 
turiae  and  Volumniae)  purpurea  veste  et  aureis  uti  » 
mentis.' 

%  

Lucretius,  5.  305-315- 

Denique  non  lapides  quoque  vind  cemis  ab  aevo 
Non  altas  turris  mere  et  putrescere  saxa 
Non  delubra  deum  simulacraque  fessa  fatisci. 
Nee  sanctum  numen  fati  protollere  finis 
Posse  neque  adversus  naturae  foedera  niti  ? 
Denique  non  monimenta  vimm  dilapsa  videmus 
tQuaerere  proporro  sibi  cumque  senescere  credas, 
Non  mere  avolsos  silices  a  montibus  altis 
Nee  validas  aevi  vires  perferre  patique 
Finiti  ? 

Mr.  Munro  originally  edited  the  obelized  line,  the 
reading  of  which  I  have  given  above,  thus  : 

Aeraque  proporro  solidumque  senescere  ferram ; 
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now,  on  consideration  that  this  does  not  g^ve  the  true 
::retian  meaning  to  proporro^  a  word  peculiar  to  Lucre- 
s,  the  meaning  of  which  is  best  shown  by  citing  the 
jsages  where  it  occurs.  In  i,  2.  979,  the  prtmordia  are 
y^ose&proporrOy  *  in  their  turn,'  to  inquire  about  their  own 
'mordia.  In3.  275,  281,  the  soul  is  said  to  have  a  soul  of 
own,  proparro.  If  we  were  to  turn  into  Latin  the  expres- 
n,  *  there  are  wheels  within  wheels,'  we  might  add  pro- 
ro.  The  bird-cage  Sam  Weller  noticed  in  the  Fleet 
son  was  a  prison  within  a  prison,  pr oporto;  so  in  the 
li-known  Unes : 

So  naturalists  observe  a  flea 
Has  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey ; 
And  these  have  smaller  still  to  bite  'em, 
And  so  proceed  ad  infinitum, 

different  stages  might  be  expressed  by  the  word  pro^ 
ro :  on  consideration,  I  say,  of  the  force  of  this  word, 
.  Munro  reads  : 

Denique  non  monimenta  virum  dilapsa  videmus 
Quaerere  proporro  sibi,  sene  senescere  '^redas, 

ich  he  thus  renders  in  his  translation:  *Then  see  we 
the  monuments  of  men,  fallen  to  ruin,  ask  for  them- 
/es  as  well  whether  you'd  believe  that  fAey  decay  with 
.rs,'  gfiving  sene  for  cumque.  He  supposes  sene  to  have 
en  out  before  senescere  and  to  have  been  filled  up  by 
tque.  If  I  am  allowed  a  somewhat  similar  hypothesis, 
ill  gfive,  I  think,  a  reading  as  good  as  Mr.  Munro's,  and 
re  in  accordance  with  the  use  oi  proporro  which  I  have 
plained.     I  propose  therefore  : 

Denique  non  monimenta  virum  monimenta  videmus 
Quaerere  proporro  sibi,  conque  senescere  ceras. 

o  we  not  see  the  monuments  of  men  seek  monuments 
themselves  in  their  turn,  and  waxen  images  grow  old  ?' 
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I  suppose  one  monimenta  to  have  been  omitted  intention- 
ally by  the  scribe,  who  did  not  understand  that  one  moniF- 
menta  was  subject  and  the  other  object,  and  the  gap  to 
have  been  filled  up  by  the  word  dilapsa,  which  is  unneces- 
sary. The  monuments  of  men  fall  to  decay  and  want 
monuments  for  themselves  :  the  waxen  images  set  up  in 
the  halls  of  men  to  perpetuate  the  memories  of  their  an- 
cestors themselves  grow  old.  Canque  senescere  was  given 
by  I.  Voss. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  eject  dilapsa  and  sub- 
stitute a  second  monimenta^  as  the  single  manimefUa  maj 
be  taken  twice. 


Lucretius,  vi.  1 1 34- 1 1 3 7. 

Nee  refert  utrum  nos  in  loca  deveniamus 
Nobis  adversa  et  caeli  mutemus  amictum, 
An  caelum  nobis  ultro  natura  fcoramptum 
Deferat  aut  aliquid  quo  non  consuevimus  uti, 
Quod  nos  adventu  possit  temptare  recenti. 

For  corumptum  Mr.  Munro  formerly  read  Bentley's  con- 
jecture alienum^  but  he  now  admits  coruptum^  Lucilius 
having  ore  corupto.  It  is  strange  that  no  grammarian  has 
cited  this  coruptum  from  Lucretius  if  he  wrote  it,  as  well  as 
the  solitary  example  from  Lucilius  half  a  century  older. 
Surely  it  would  have  been  ten  times  more  remarkable  in 
Lucretius.  I  have  not  looked  up  the  passage  in  Isidore 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Munro  to  show  that  he  read  corru^n 
here ;  but  may  it  not  have  been  rather  derived  firom  cor- 
rumpaty  in  11 24,  than  from  this  line?  It  certainly  reads 
more  like  it.  Whether  coruptum  (or  corumptum^  the  old 
form)  be  genuine  or  not,  I  have  a  reading  to  propose  which 
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ives  very  good  sense,  and  out  of  which  corumptum  may 
jadily  have  sprung.     Read : 

An  caelum  nobis  ultro  natura  parum  aptum 
Deferat  aut  aliquid  quo  non  consuevimus  uti. 


SIBILARE. 


Is  sibilare  ever  a  transitive  verb  governing  an  accusa- 
ve  case  and  meaning  to  hiss  at}  The  reader,  if  he  turns 
5  Forcellini,  Scheller,  or  Lewis  and  Short,  will  at  once 
nswer  *  Yes ' ;  for  in  all  those  dictionaries  he  will  find  two 
istances  of  the  active  meaning  given  :  Cic,  ad  Att,  ii.  19, 
nd  Hor.,  Serm.  i.  i.  66.  Tliese  are  the  only  instances 
iven,  and  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  others, 
nd  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  any  reader  will  kindly  indi- 
ate  them  to  me  if  any  such  exist. 

But  if  we  examine  the  passage  in  Cicero  we  shall  find 
tiat  sibilare  is  certainly  intransitive  there,  not  transitive, 
licero,  writing  of  Caesar,  Pompeius,  and  their  then  adhe- 
ents,  says  :  Populates  isti  iam  etiam  modestos  homines  sibi- 
ire  docuerunty  which  means,  obviously,  *  those  men  of  the 
>eople  have  taught  even  moderate  men  to  hiss.'  It  is 
ifficult  to  see  how  there  could  be  even  a  doubt  about  the 
onstruction.     There  then  remains  only — 

Horace,  Serm.  i.  i.  66. 

Ut  quidam  memoratur  Athenis 
Sordidus  ac  dives  populi  contemnere  voces 
Sic  solitus  :  populus  me  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

Here  undoubtedly,  if  the  MSS.  are  sound,  sibilare  governs 
,n  accusative.  But  if  we  approach  the  passage  with  the 
onviction  that  this  is  the  one  passage  in  all  classical  Lati- 
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nity  where  sibilare  is  used  actively,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
suspect  corruption  and  to  attempt  to  remedy  it.  Some  may 
say  the  rarity  of  the  verb  in  an  active  sense  may  be  an 
accident :  the  idea  of  hissing  at  may  not  have  occurred  to 
any  writer.  That  is  not  so  :  Cicero  several  times  wants  to 
express  this  idea,  and  how  does  he  do  so  ? .  Not  by  sibilarc^ 
although  it  would  often  have  been  a  great  convenience  to 
him  to  do  so.  No:  he  says,  Rose.  Com.  ii,  stbilis  .... 
explodebatuTy  not  stbtlabahir :  Att.  2.  li^  stbilis  consectantur^ 
not  sibilant :  lb.  19,  sibilis  conscissiy  not  sibilaii.  Impelled 
by  these  reasons,  I  am  driven  to  suspect  that  in  the  pas- 
sage in  Horace  we  should  read : 

populus  SI  sibilat,  at  mihi  plaudo 
Ipse  domi,  simul  ac  nummos  contemplor  in  area. 

The  first  cause  of  corruption  in  a  manuscript  is  the 
omission  of  one  or  more  similar  syllables;  the  second 
cause  is  the  filling  up  of  the  lacunae  in  subsequent  copies. 
The  ancient  scribes,  and  indeed  the  ancient  school  of  cri- 
tics, had  not  ftilly  recognized  this  cause  of  corruption,  and 
often  filled  up  a  gap  wrongly,  when  the  correction  was 
easy,  had  they  recognized  the  truth  of  this  theory.  Here 
they  put  in  me  instead  of  siy  lost  before  ^'bilat. 

Alls  repeatedly  used  after  si.  Si  introduces  a  clause 
where  a  circumstance  disadvantageous  to  the  chief  subject 
is  mentioned,  and  al  introduces  the  advantageous  circum- 
stance which  counterbalances  it.  Hence  we  should  ex- 
pect a  priori  to  find,  what  is  the  case,  that  al  more  often 
follows  si  non  than  si.  But  that  is  by  no  means  a  rule,  as 
the  following  instances  will  prove.  Plautus,  Bacch.  iv.  8. 
46 :  si  tibi  est  machaera  al  nobis  vervinast  domi.  Id.  Book. 
ii.  3.  130:  siWSx  sunt  virgae  ruri  al  mihi  tergum  domist 
Catullus,  XXX.  11:  si  tu  oblitus  es,  al  di  meminerunt.  Verg. 
A.  i.  543  :  si  genus  humanum  et  mortalia  temnitis  anna  9I 
sperate  deos  memores  fandi  atque  nefandi.    Many  more  in- 
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stances  might  be  cited.  I  therefore,  if  not  corrected  by 
any  reader  of  Hermathena,  would  propose  the  substitution 
of  St  for  me :  *  Though  the  populace  hisses,  I  applaud  my- 
self at  home,  once  I  have  my  strong  box  to  gaze  at.' 


Horace,  Serm.  i.  9.  54-56. 

Velis  tantummodo :  quae  tua  virtus 
Expugnabis  :  at  est  qui  vinci  possit,  eoque 
Difficiles  aditus  primes  habet. 

I  know  of  no  passage  in  Latin  where  est  qui  means 
what  it  is  supposed  to  mean  here.  Est  qui  generally 
means,  *  there  is  one  who,'  *  there  are  people  who.'  The 
sense  intended  here  is  usually  expressed  by  is  est  qui.  Cic. 
Att.  7.  8 :  Itaque  is  in  ilium  sum  quem  tu  me  esse  vis. 
Off.  3.  12 :  Quod  si  is  foret  Panaetius,  qui  virtutem  prop- 
terea  colendam  diceret.  Fam.  5.  12  :  neque  enim  tu  is  es 
qui,  qui  sis,  nescias.  Att.  7.  5  :  Nam  ego  is  sum  qui  illi 
concedi  putem  utilius  esse  quod  postulat,  quam  signa  con- 
ferri.  10.  10 :  Sed  ego  is  non  sum  qui  statuere  debeam. 
Ep.  ad.  Brut.  416:  Ego  vero  is  sum  qui  non  modo  non 
supplicem  sed  etiam  coerceam  postulantes  ut  sibi  sup- 
plicetur. 

The  last  three  passages  are  quoted  by  Bentley  against 
Dousa's  reading  poscity  showing  as  they  do  that  the  verb 
must  be  in  the  subjunctive.  But  Bentley  does  not  say  a 
word  about  the  omission  of  is  in  the  passage  before  us,  or 
the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  supplied.     Read  : 

Expugnabis :  is  est  qui  vinci  possit  eoque 
Difficiles  aditus  primes  habet. 

Is  was  omitted  on  account  of  following  -is  in  expugnabis 
and  its  place  was  supplied  by  et.     Some  might  prefer  to 
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read  *  Expugnabit :  is  est'  cet :  making  virtus  the  nom.to 
expugjiabit:   and  the  Codex  Sangallensis  has  expugnM 
(prima  manu) ;  but  it  will  be  found  that  after  such  phrases 
.as  quae  tua  virtus  the  nominative  to  the  verb  that  follows 
is  not  the  quality  but  the  person  who  possesses  it    Cic 
Favi.    13.   78:    quae  tua  natura  est,  dignum  tua  amicitia 
atque  hospitio  iudicabis.     7.  2 :  qui  meus  amor  in  te  est 
confecissem  cum  coheredibus. 


Horace,  Servi.  2.  3.  226-232. 

Hie  simul  accepit  patrimoni  mille  talenta 

Edicit  piscator  uti,  pomarius,  auceps, 

Unguentarius  ac  Tusci  turba  impia  vici 

Cum  scurris  farter  cum  Velabro  omne  macellnm 

Mane  domum  veniant.     Quid  turn  ?  venere  frequentes. 

Verba  facit  leno :  quicquid  mihi,  quicquid  et  horum 

Cuique  domi  est,  id  crede  tuum  et  vol  nunc  pete  vel  eras. 

All  the  best  copies  give  quid  turn?  vejicre  frcqucntcs^^ 
reading  which,  if  it  had  been  proposed  by  some  modem 
emendator,  would  have  certainly  exposed  him  to  derision. 
Bentley's  conjecture  is  better : 

Mane  domum  veneant ;  qui  cum  venere  frequentes 
Verba  facit  leno. 

But  the  remarkably  parallel  passages  quoted  by  Bentlcy 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  veficre  frequentes  show  that  both  qui 
cum  and  quid  turn  are  out  of  place  here.  Cic.  pro  Quint,  6: 
Ipse  una  necessaries  corrogat  ut  ad  tabulam  Sextiam  sibi 
adsint  hora  secunda  postridie :  veniunt  frequentes.  Testi- 
ficatur  ille  cet,  Liv.  i.  50:  In  diem  certum  ut  ad  lacum 
Terentinae  conveniant,  indicit:  esse  quae  agere  de  rebus 
communibus  velit :  conveniunt  frequentes  prima  luce. 
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In  these  passages  venere  frequentes^  and  conventunt  fre- 
guenteSy  follow  without  any  quid  turn  or  qui  cum  or  anything 
else  intervening.  And  another  thing  strikes  me  when 
comparing  the  passage  from  Cicero  with  that  in  Horace, 
namely,  that  in  the  latter  there  is  no  hour  mentioned :  no- 
thing but  mane.  This  is  too  vague.  The  Roman  manCy 
like  our  morning,  included  all  the  time  from  sunrise  to 
mid-day.  There  is  nothing  in  the  passage  corresponding 
to  hora  secunda  in  the  remarkably  parallel  passage  from 
Cicero.    I  therefore  propose  to  read : 

Mane  domum  veniant  quinta  :  venere  frequentes, 
or 

Mane  domum  veniant :  quinta  venere  frequentes. 

Quinla  scil.  hora  at  the  fifth  hour:  somewhere  about 
eleven  o'clock.  Hora  is  often  omitted.  So  Horace,  Serm. 
2.  6.  34: 

Ante  secundam 
Roscius  orabat  sibi  adesses  ad  Puteal  eras. 

Carm.  3*  19.  8: 

£t  quoia  Pelignis  caream  frigoribus  taces. 
Martial,  8.  67 : 

Mane  veni  potius  :  nam  cur  te  quinta  moretur  ? 
Ut  ientes  sero,  Caeciliane,  venis. 

This  last  passage,  I  confess,  appears  to  tell  against  my 
conjecture ;  for  in  it  mane  and  quinta  axe  contrasted  toge- 
ther. But  it  is  not  necessarily  decisive  against  it:  the 
fifth  hour  may  be  morning  or  not  morning,  according  to 
the  relation  in  which  it  is  used.  And  if  the  second  reading 
suggested  above  is  true,  Martial  might  have  had  a  remi- 
niscence of  this  passage  when  writing  his  epigram. 

The  young  man,  who  slept  till  late  in  the  morning,  ap- 
pointed an  hour  at  which  he  would  be  up,  or  his  visitors 
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came  at  an  hour  at  which  they  surmised  he  might  be  up, 
and  by  which  time  their  own  business  in  the  markets 
would  be  over.     Horace  himself  habitually  lay  in  bed  ai 
quartam.    Persius  satirises  the  idle  young  men  of  his  day 
who  lie  snoring  quinta  dum  Itnea  tangittir  umbra.    Cicero, 
in  Ptsoncm  13,  says  that  he  and  C.  Piso  called  on  L.  Piso  at 
the  fifth  hour.    This  L.  Piso  seems  to  have  been  a  fcsi- 
pated  man  like  our  Nomentanus.     Cicero  says  they  found 
him   '  involuto  capite/  wearing  slippers  and   stinking  of 
wine :  Meministine^  coenum,  cum  ad  te  quinta  fere  hora 
cum  C.  Pisone  venissem,  nescio  quo  e  gurgustio  te  prodiic 
involuto  capite,  soleatum  ?  et  cum  isto  ore  foetido  taeterri- 
mam  nobis  popinam  inhalasses^  excusatione  te  uti  valetu- 
dinis,  quod  diceres,  vinolentis  te  quibusdam  medicaminibus 
solera  curari  r' 


Ovid,  Am.  1.8.  65. 


Nee  te  decipiant  veteres  fquinquatria  cerae 
Telle  tuos  tecum,  pauper  amator,  avos. 

The  word  quinquatria  has  no  place  or  meaning  here. 
It  did  not  require  great  acumen  or  scholarship  on  the  part 
of  Heinsius  or  Scriverius  to  see  that  atria  must  come  in. 
The  words  atria  and  cerae  are  regularly  joined  together. 
Juvenal,  8 : 

Tota  licet  veteres  exoment  undique  cerae 
Atria. 

Ov.  Trist.  I.  591 : 

Perlege  dispositas  gcnerosa  per  atria  ceras, 

and  so  in  many  other  passages.    There  is  not  the  most  re- 
mote doubt  that  atria  must  be  introduced ;  but  the  emen- 
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tations  for  the  beginning  of  quinqnatria  proposed  do  not 
ommend  themselves  to  me.     I  propose  to  read  : 

Nee  te  decipiant  veteres,  quanta  atria,  cerae  : 
Tolle  tuos  tecum  pauper  amator  avos. 

Quanta  airiay  by  the  omission  of  one  a,  easily  became 
uaniatriay  which  was  readily  mistaken  for  qutnquatrta. 
rhe  meaning  then  will  be  :  *  Let  not  images  of  ances- 
ors,  extending  through  the  whole  length  of  his  halls,  be- 
guile thee.'  For  this  use  of  quantuSj  cf.  Met.  4.  656: 
}uantus  erat,  mons  factus  Atlas.  Her.  3.  49  :  Vidi,  quan- 
us  erat,  fusum  tellure  cruenta. 


A.  PALMER. 


Sept.  14,  1 88 1. 


P.S. — ^The  important  edition  of  the  Truculentus  by 
\  Schoell  has  just  reached  me.  The  only  points  in  which 
e  has  anticipated  me  are  i.  2.  72,  from  Brix:  the  obvious 
isertion  oivtris  and  virty  4.  3.  57;  in  5.  16  he  reads  avis 
rhere  I  give  avium. 

Dec.  I,  1881. 
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JOWETT'S  THUCYDIDES. 

I. 

DR.  JOWETT'S  translation  of  Thucydides  does  not 
require  his  eloquent  justification :  *  if  Ghreek  Lite- 
rature is  not  to  pass  away,  it  seems  to  be  necessary  that  in 
every  age  some  one  who  has  drunk  deeply  fix>m  the  origi- 
nal fountain  should  renew  the  love  of  it  in  the  world,  and 
once  more  present  that  old  life,  with  its  great  ideas  and 
gfreat  actions,  its  creations  in  politics  and  in  art,  like  the 
distant  remembrance  of  youth,  before  the  delighted  qres 
of  mankind.'  His  translation  has  these  uses,  but  it  has 
the  further  advantage  of  enabling  scholars  to  take  a  rapid 
glance  over  the  matter  of  Thucydides,  without  having 
their  attention  distracted  by  th^  countless  questions  which 
the  Greek  text  raises  in  the  mind  of  the  classical  reader. 
Thucydides  is  essentially  a  writer  in  whom  matter  out- 
weighs form,  and  everybody  who  has  read  a  classical 
author  for  the  sake  of  the  matter  will  remember  how  much 
his  views  were  cleared  by  a  restatement  in  the  most  mo- 
dem shape. 

That  any  translation,  however  excellent,  will  have 
much  effect  on  the  non-classical  reader  is  very  doubtfiiL 
Conservatives  objected  to  railways  that  they  destroyed  the 
effects  of  travel  by  suddenly  transporting  the  tourist  from 
one  centre  to  another,  leaving  no  time  for  the  gradual 
alteration  of  ideas  which  prepared  him  for  the  great 
change.  And  the  change  from  a  modem  to  an  ancient 
writer  is  so  great  as  to  be  too  much  apparently  for  any, 
save  those  who  have  been  gradually  attempered   to  the 
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contrast  by  the  long   and   laborious  course  of  classical 
training. 

Of  translation,  as  of  most  other  things,  there  are  two 
schools — the  literal  and  the  free.  The  literal  deserves 
Dr.  Johnson's  denunciation,  and  justifies  Voltaire's  pro- 
fanity. The  free  translator,  on  the  Other  hand,  aims  at 
giving  us  his  view  of  the  meaning,  and  is  bound,  at  any 
cost,  to  be  unambiguous.  The  one  gives  us  a  portrait,  the 
other  a  cast  after  execution. 

Dr.  Jowett's  version  has  the  great  merit  of  making  clear 
the  rendering  he  adopts.  The  notes,  too,  are  admirably 
arranged,  and  no  time  is  lost  in  distinguishing  the  diffe- 
rent views.  Dr.  Jowett  marks  his  preference,  and  so  can 
the  reader. 

Before  we  approach  any  disputed  passage  in  Thucy- 
dides,  one  thing  is  needful :  *  What  theory  of  his  language 
must  we  adopt?*  This  is  all-important,  and  must  be  de- 
cided one  way  or  the  other;  the  two  views  cannot  be 
reconciled.  Is  Thucydides  to  be  dealt  with  as  having  a 
style  of  his  own — a  style  which,  as  is  natural,  belongs  to 
a  pre-gframmatical  period,  or  is  he  to  be  clipped  into  shape, 
like  a  box-tree  or  a  poodle,  by  the  shears  of  the  Atticists  ? 

Emendation  has  done  the  greatest  service  to  scholar- 
ship. It  has  caused  a  rational  investigation  of  the  mean- 
ing of  an  author,  and  the  (rropyfi  of  the  emendator  is  all 
alive  to  discover  parallels  in  support  of  his  new-born  read- 
ing. But  those  who  do  not  share  these  emotions  must 
reflect  that  if  we  had  no  MSS.  we  should  have  no  authors, 
and  that  MSS.  are  emended  by  means  of  mss.  Now,  there 
are  two  views,  one  of  which  must  be  given  up.  This  may 
be  seen  from  the  following : — Mr.  Rutherford,  in  his  edi- 
tion of  Phrynichus,  which  deserves  the  gratitude  of  every 
student  of  Attic  prose,  boldly  states  that,  if  corrected, 
*  the  texts  of  Attic  writers  would  present  as  few  errors 
in   syntax  and  in  the  form  of  words  as  the  best  French 
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classics'  (p.  viii.).     Again,  he  tells   us  that  Phnnicr:?. 
•  lik(;  all  true  scholars,  disregarded  exceptions,  and  c:> 
sidorod  the  knowledge  of  anomalies  not  science,  but  r-e- 
danlry.     Till  the  rules  are  known — and  every  usage  w'nid 
is  true  in  three  cases  out  of  four  should  be  elevated  in:o  a 
rule — no   attempt  need  be  made  to  elucidate  departures 
fnun  thorn'  (p.  266\     In  the  first  place,  Mr.   Rutherford 
answors  himself:  *to  a  law  of  nature  there  is  in  the  last 
rosort  no  oxcoption ;  but  a  grammatical  rule  cannot  fail 
to  bo  somotimos  contravened,  as  long  as  the  human  irimd 
is  subjoot  to  mistake'  ;viii.\     But  what   ^Ir.   Ruthenord 
oalls    misiako    may   be  really   the   incidence    of  another 
lino   ot  ihouii'hi.      A   grammatical  rule  is   an  abstract  of 
a  sot  of  oasos,  and   covers  nothing  more.     To  stretch  i: 
tuithor   is   »is   absurd    as   to  lav   down  a  canon    that  nc 
r.\,in  is  oYor  six  foot,  and  then  to  ignore  all  in  excess,  or 
i.ithov,   liko  tV.o  omo!:da:or,  to  'reform  them  altogether.' 
A <.;•.:*.,   rhry:\ioht:s  tolls  us   his    method — //uci c  oi' 700c *b 

w^^   '..,:>' "".,* I x:    t.: ;*»*,'*•.. J 1.  ^tWis  :r."»oc  rti   coKiUwrara  rail'  ai)\aia'r. 

IV.v.  -.s,  Vv.\ -v.o*. *.•,:<  s.^-.:*;-:*:  :o  l.-y  down  a  canon,  by  fol- 
'.M\    'v:  \n'.'.Vs-V.  ;vrvo:  v;:r-:v  w.-.s  so :urei.  but  not  bv  ar.v 

".    \  .*.■':  .'\- <:;•*.:  \  Mr:.;:: ;::.     Phrvnichus  \vr.:e 
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once  to  correct  it,  there  is  no  remedy  but  that  the  expla- 
nations of  this  and  many  other  passages  must  be  harsh 
and  open  to  objection,  because  the  text  is  not  made  out 
according  to  the  common  rule  of  language.  We  have, 
therefore,  a  choice  of  anomalies,  and  it  is  much  easier  to 
see  what  is  clearly  wrong  than  to  determine  what  is  right.' 
Mr.  Munro,  who  is  by  no  means  slow  with  the  knife,  ob- 
serves :  *  Cultivated  language  is  made  up  of  inconsistent 
metaphors,  which  time  has  smoothed  over ' ;  and  if  ever 
English  becomes  a  dead  language,  a  critic  would  have 
some  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  Frenchman's  *  squeeze 
the  lady  to  sing'  was  wrong. 

The  emendator,  like  the  law,  employs  convenient  fic- 
tion. At  one  time  the  scholiast  or  the  copyist  is  below  the 
level  of  idiocy  ;  at  another  he  is  dark  with  excess  of  light, 
and  deliberately  corrupts  one  author  to  prove  he  has  read 
another,  though  his  doings  may  not  be  unearthed  for 
centuries.  And  if,  on  the  one  hand,  we  can  point  to 
printers'  errors,  it  is  only  fair  to  appeal  to  the  accuracy  of 
copying  clerks  in  matter  where,  from  the  firequent  recur- 
rence of  certain  phrases,  SiTToypatpla  and  afiXsxIjla  ought  to 
be  rife.  It  must  be  granted,  there  is  proof  of  corruption  in 
our  text,  iv.  45,  in  a  proper  name;  but  in  general  the 
safest  guide  to  the  interpretation  of  Thucydides  is  the 
lo^  of  the  passage,  or  result  of  all  the  words,  as  opposed 
to  the  stricter  construing  of  the  later  grammarians.  Con- 
ing^on  has  done  good  service  in  Virgil,  by  showing  that 
one  word  is  not  to  be  shackled  to  another,  but  left  loose, 
to  qualify  the  whole  sentence.  In  this  way  something 
may  be  done  to  bring  out  the  meaning  of  Thucydides. 
He  is  not  Attic,  high  and  dry :  are  we  to  make  Milton  talk 
like  Wycherley  ?  And  of  English  critics,  Conington  and 
Mttiiro  confess  that,  like  Cato,  they  have  been  too  hasty, 
leelilig  that  increase  of  knowledge  is  in  favour  of  con- 
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One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  difficult  portions 
of  Thucydides  is  the  Introduction.  As  to  its  historical 
value,  Arnold  considers  that  if  some  Roman  had  done  the 
same  for  Rome,  much  of  Niebuhr  s  work  would  have  been 
unnecessary.  But,  it  seems,  that  the  very  circumstance 
which  recommends  it  to  Arnold — its  political  tone — ^is  the 
very  reason  why  it  is  an  unsafe  guide.  Men  in  early  ages 
are  not  governed  by  abstract  motives,  like  the  Balance  of 
Power.  We  know  that  William  the  Conqueror  invaded 
France  to  avenge  a  jest,  and  that  James  of  Scotland  in- 
vaded England  because  the  Queen  of  France  sent  him  her 
glove,  and  in  either  case  la  haute  politique  is  out  of  the 
question.  But  this  does  not  affect  its  merits  as  an  outline 
of  Greek  progress,  and  a  modern  would  probably  have 
given  us  an  octavo  volume,  if  not  two,  before  we  came 
to  the  fatal  name  Epidamnus. 

The  first  great  difficulty  is — 

I.  2.  6. 

Kox  TrapdS€iyfia  toSc  tov  \6yov  ovk  iXd^iarov  ccrri,  Sta  ra^  ficromai 
€9  Ttt  oAAa  firj  6/iota>9  av^T^Oijvai. 

The  drift  is  :  Thucydides  wrotCy  because  the  war  was  the 
greatest  event  in  history  ;  the  greatesty  because  evideticCy  though 
not  the  clear csty  shows  that  previous  things y  either  in  the  way 
of  war  or  othenvisCy  were  not  on  a  large  scale,  ra  yap  irpo 
avTUiV  Koi  TO  tTi  TTaXaioTEpa  tra^iog  /uf i/  evpttv  Sia  \p6%»ov  wXi^doQ 
aSiifara  7)v'  Ik  Si  TSKjL'ripiwvy  Sjv  IvX  pLaKporarov  aKOVovvrl  ;ioi 
TTiartvaai  ^vpfiaivii,  ou  fULfyaXa  vopiZto  y^vitrOaiy  ovre  Kara  rove 

ToAf^ovc  ovT£  €c  rd  cXXa.  In  this  case  row  Xoyov  would  be  the 
assertion  ov  fmyaXa  ovre  Kara  tovq  ttoXc/uovc  ovn  tc  to,  SXXq: 

the  cause  of  this  arrested  development  was  the  shifting 

of  population  ;  and  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  shifting  is 

Attica,  which  increased,  because  its   population   abided. 

.If  this  is  so,  there  is  no  subject  to  a05i,ef,i;ai,  and  the  clause 
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may  be  rendered,  referring  Iq  rat  aWa  to  peaceful  progress, 
that  shifting  checked  the  tendency  to  progress  in  civilization 
is  shown  by  the  following  illustration  of  my  main  proposition^ 
the  pettiness  of  antiquity ^  and  /U17  6iiota)g  then  =  to  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  been  ;  or  more  freely,  shifting  was  the 
cause  of  the  slow  growth  of  civilization.     The  pettiness  of 

antiquity  is  dwelt  on  in — rwv  7raA.ato>v  dxrO iv^iav,  3,  I  ;  wore  /x^ 
^fOM^axraa'a  av(rfOrjvai^  12,  i  ;  KcoXvfuira  firj  av(rjOrjvaif  1 6,  I  ;  ovroi 
rravra\60€V  17  "EAAa?  €Tr\  iroXvv  ypovov  KaT€L)(€TO  fJi'qTC  kolvq  <l>av€p6v 
fiffSev  #care/>ya{c(r0at,  icara  ttoXcistc  droX/xoTcpa  cTvat,  17,  2.     av(rj6rj vai 

without  a  subject,  is  supported  by  irapix^ffOaif  3,  i  ;  arH- 

\taT(M)Vy   2,   2;    inayofiivvjVy    3,    2;    TrXcDcytcure^xtiv,  7,  I. 

If  the  pettiness  of  antiquity  is  the  theme  of  the  preface, 
the  logic  would  bear  us  out  in  rendering  airoic,  in  koL  iyivero 
aifToig  eg  roi/Sc  top  ttoXe/iov  17  iSia  naparrKevri  fitlZvJv  ri  a)Q  rd 
Kpariara  nort  fieTa  aKpaitjivovg  rrjg  ^v/ifcax^ac  vvOtiaavy  19,  2, 
either  sidCy  that  is,  either  of  the  great  contending  powers 
was  greater  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  than  they  were 
both  together,  when  united  against  Persia.  The  Persian 
War  is — bngo  intervallo — the  next  biggest  event,  23,  i. 

In  9,  2,  surely  aa^iarara  lie\oTrovvr\<Tli»)v  is  the  most  cer- 
tain Peloponnesian  history ;  Thuc.  wanting  a  sure  result 
rather  than  local  colouring. 

In  9,  3,  KvX  vauriKi^  ra  gives  Dr.  Jowett  occasion  for  ta- 
bulating the  uses  of  rs.  Our  Dr.  Kennedy  pointed  out 
that  ri,  in  Agam,  i,  556,  meant  too.  ri,  in  Hermann's  lan- 
guage, meaning  adjunctiony  naturally  coupled  things,  ix. 
nouns  denoting  different  things.  The  next  step  was  to  use 
it  with  nouns  denoting  the  same  person  but  limited  by  the 
article.  The  next  step  was  to  omit  the  article  aXoxov  kc/okt}- 
Xarov  r  ariSovogy  Supp.  59 ;  and  its  last  use  was  to  tack 
epithets,  as  in  avOalt^  re  (3iat(j)  Oavovaa  avfit^OQ^y  Hipp.  813—4. 
It  is  easy  to  call  it,  when  it  troubles  us,  a  relic  of  Para- 
taxis, but  it  will  always  be  found  to  call  attention  to  some- 
thing which  strengthens  the  sense. 
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In  22 J  4,  Kara  to  avOpwv€iov  does  not  mean,  as  Mr. 
Shilleto  takes  it,  human  reasonings  but  as  Mr.  Jowett,  the 
order  of  human  things. 

In 

ir€pi<l>povovvT€s  8c  avrov9,  icot  \prjfmT(ov  Swdfiti  oktcs  icar*  liccuror  tot 
)(p6vov  o/xoia  rois  *EXXi7V(i>v  7rXov(rt(i>rarot9  kcu  rg  is  toXc/xov  vufMuriccvj 
&vvaT<aT€pOLf  vavTLK^  &€  K(u  iroXv  irpo€\€iv  Icrrtv  ore  cvcupo/icvoi,  icu  mn 
TTjv  TCtfv  <ll>aiaic(i>v  vpocvoitctfO'iv  r^  Kcpicvpa?,  jcXcos  €)(ovTiay  ra  TCpi  ras 

vai;5. — Badham  cuts  out  avrovc  and  ovrecy  and  reads  Ic  rm, 
on  the  ground  that  Trc/oe^povcJ  is  not  icara^p.,  or  vrcpfp. 
But  is  there  not  a  contemptuous  sense  in  ircpi^povw  m 
^Afov,  Ar.  Nu6.  225^  *  people  thought  you  a  god  :  I  see  how 
you  are  made,  thanks  to  Anaxagoras,  and  don't  think 
much  of  you  ?'  So,  our  examine  ;  lariv  &•«  denotes  a  smaller 
degree  than  Iviorc,  with  a  vein  ^boasting,  a  dash  of  it 
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Kai  ora»  raSc  $vfjL<f>€povTa  /xcv  8okc7  Xcyccr^cu,  ^ojScirai  8c  fi^  & 
avra  Trci^oftcvos  ras  <r7rov8a5  Xvorjy,  yvwro)  to  ficv  8c8i09  avTov,  urxw 
fX^^>  '''0V9  ivavTLovs  fiaWov  <f>ofirja'oVy  ro  8c  Oapcovy  /x^  ScjoficMOt 
cur^cvc^  ov,  irpbs  la^ovras  tovs  i)(Opovs  d8€€OT€pov  i<r6fi€yoy. 

Here  Dr.  Jowett  rejects  Mr.  Shilleto's  rendering,  and 
translates  he  may  make  a  present  of  his  fear  to  the  enemy ; 
in  answer  to  S.'s  question,  does  any  passage  in  Th.,  where 
ScStlvm  is  usual,  suggest  coward  fear^  he  cites  Sc&orac  « 

nXoyaic,  ii.  65,  and  /SopjSapoi/c,  owe  vvv  a7r€ep(a  ^i^lrt^  iv.  1 26. 

Dr.  Jowett  allows  aXoyoic  to  qualify  the  first :  does  not 
ixnii^li^  qualify  the  second?  In  Homer,  tpiPaaOaif  to  fly  in 
haste^  is  opposed  to  Seoiiclfcev ;  and  in  Euthyphro^  Sfoc  is 
connected  with  alSwc- 

But  the  use  of  ^opj,  SlSia,  and  dopcrcJ  in  the  same  sen- 
tence looks  as  if  Thuc.  was  airing  his  synonyms. 
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37,2. 

o5r€  TTopafcaXovvrec  olo^vv^adaiy  whenever  they  called  htm 
in  :  J.  Is  it  not  rather,  when  they  call  him  to  charac- 
ter ?  The  Greek  states  appeal  to  one  another  as  witnesses. 
Now,  persons  such  as  the  Corinthian  describes  would  not 
feel  shame  at  asking  an  ally  to  assist  them  in  aggression, 
but  would  not  like  to  be  held  up  to  the  public  opinion  of 

Greece  ;  so,  post^  fiv  Si  nov  n  irpoaXafifjjaLVy  avai<T\vvTW(Ti» 

40,  6. 

€t  yap  Tov^  KOKov  rt  Bptavras  3e;(o/x€yot  rifKapi/crcTe,  <^avctrat  koI  Si 
TW¥  vfJLeripiav  ovk  ikdaro'Q}  '^fuv  irpoo'eio'Ly  kox  tov  vofxov  ifj}    vfuv  avrdis 

If  you  mean  to  receive  and  assist  evil-doers. — ^J.  Badham, 
on  the  grounds,  that  Tifiwpeiv  is  aliquem  poena  afficere, 
that  ^avccrcu  a  is  not  iariv  a,  reads  el  7a(>  rove  kokov  ti  SpcJv-  / 
rac  SiXOfiivoi  ^avcccrOe,  Koi  rcJv  vfieripwv  ovk  eXao'O'ai  riiiXv 
wpoauaiv.  This  is  certainly  clipping  Th.  into  shape:  B. 
also  objects  that  if  rifx^Qtlv  =  alicujus  causam  suscipere, 
ikxofi^yoi  should  be  Sc^aiiccvoe.  But  if  we  render  it,  if  you 
are  to  punish  us  by  entertaining  the  complaints  of  rebelsy  twoy 
you  willfindy  can  play  at  that  game^  fpavurcuy  of  course,  as 
always,  referring  to  what  will  be  a  notorious  fact.  Of 
course,  complete  recognition  would  require  SE^aficvoe,  but 
Scxofcevoc  is  the  first  step,  sympathising, 

37>  I- 

KvarfKWLOV  TLtpicvpaiiov  roivSc  ov  fiovov  w€pl  rov  hi^axrOai  <rtfia/i  rov 
koyov  voirjo'afiivtoVy  dXX'  <&s  «cat  i7fiets  re  dSticoOfiev  icot  avrot  ovk  cticorcas 
ffoXcfiovKrou. 

It  does  not  appear  necessary,  with  Shilleto,  either  to 
traject  or  to  expunge  Ka*,   for  it  emphasizes  the  whole 
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clause  thai  really  we-are-the-wrongdoers-and-they-are-the- 
wronged — in  this  transaction. 

72.  It  seems  odd  that  Th.  does  not  tell  us  what  the 
embassy  was  about ;  and  the  reasons  for  the  speech— to 
remind  and  to  instruct — appear,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
highly  rhetorical,  especially  as  the  Athenians  deny  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  assembly. 

ra  8c  Mi/SiKa  kqX  oaa  avTol  (vviaT€f  ci  ical  Si    S\\ov  /jloXKov  krm 
del  TrpofiaXXo/jLevoi^y  dvdyicrf  Xeyciv. 

Is  disagreeable  to  us^  preferred  by  J.  But  surely  is  it  not 
rather,  disagreeable  to  the  hearers^  this  perpetual  harping  (m 
Marathon,  &c.  ?  We,  who  owe  more  to  Marathon  than 
any  Athenian,  ought  in  gratitude  to  forgive  the  inevitable 
allusions  to  the  war  in  the  Greek  writers,  from  Eupolis 
and  Demosthenes. 

77i  I. 

iv  ToiQ  %v}i^o\aiaig  irpbg  rovg  ^vfXfia\pvQ  Sdceuci  /^  ^^ 
suits  with  our  allies  regulated  by  treaty^  J.  What  are  « 
h^li^oKaiai  SiKoi  ?  I  take  them  to  mean,  The  Law  of  Obli- 
gations— Contract  and  Tort,  Plato  mentions  rJv  licovcrfwv 
Su)Lej3oXai(tiv,  Rep,  556  a ;  Aristotle  mentions  rJv  €icov<r(«F 
(TVfifioXaifjjv,  E.  N,  IX.  i.  9,  which  plainly  shows  other  (rv/u/3o- 
Xaia  were  aKovaia.  But  this  is  just  the  division  he  makes 
of  (TvvaXAay/Lcara,   ib,  V.  v.  13.    Amongst  the  licovcrui  are 

Trpafftc  ^"^h  SavetcTjuiog  kyyvri  xpriffig  irapaKaOriKri  ixlaBtamq  :  the 
iiKovdia  are  divided  into  AaOpata,  e,g.  icXoiri^,  and  into  /3((ufl» 
e,g,  aiKia.  The  only  difference  then  would  be  that  trvvcXkay 
fiara  were  the  causae  or  sets  of  facts,  while  (rv/u/SoXaui  were 
the  same  causae  clothed  with  an  action.    Isocrates  opposes 

the  laws  Trepl  rcJv  IScaiv  (rvfifioXalwv  to  the  Laws  vspl  rtiv  ica0* 
tKaoTtjv  ri)v  iifiipav  iwiTi}StviiJLaTwv,  PailCg,  56  C. 
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Now  in  neither  Plato,  nor  Ar.,  nor  Is.,  is  there  any 
nention  of  allies  or  foreigners.  Therefore  avji^oXaia  ob- 
ained  between  equals  or  natural-born  subjects. 

The  passage  in  Th.  77,  therefore  means,  You  may  call 
cs  litigious :  why  ?  Because  we  make  the  allies  bring  their 
ivi I  actions  in  Athens;  but  if  we  do^  we  give  them  our  own 
emedies — our  own  lex  fori.  If  we  dealt  with  them  in  their 
wn  placeSy  and  as  we  mighty  a  very  short  shrift  is  all  we  need 
'ive  them.  It  seems  more  natural  to  limit  the  Comity  of 
Athens  to  cases  between  Colonials  and  Athenians. 


133. 

Tore  8c  01  €<f>opoi,  &€L$avTo^  avrov  ra  ypa/xfiara,  /laXXov  fjitv  hri- 
revaaVf  avn^Kooi  Be  /3ov\rjO€VT€^  In  ytvia-Oai  avrov  HavaavLov  ti 
.eyoKro5,  aTro  Trapao'Kevrj^  rov  dvOpanrov  iwl  TaCvapov  Iicerov  oi;(o/xcvov, 
at  (TKrfvrja'afitvov  SittX^v  Sia<^payftaTt  KaXv^-qv^  is  ^v  rtov  re  i<l>6p(tiv 
vTos  Ttvas  acpvij/e,  kou  Hava'aviov  ws  avrov  eXOovros  koll  ip<aT<ovTOs  r^v 
•p6<f>curiv  rrjs  iKCTCtas,  ^o'tfovro  irdvra  o'a<^(t)9. 

Here  we  are  generally  told  ri  is  either  too  or  the  result 
>f  anacoluthon;    but  surely  the  indicative  and  relative 
ilause  is  more  emphatic  with  ri  than  without  it.     One  of 
he  chief  causes  of  misunderstanding  is  first  translating,   . 
md  then  making  the  translation  the  text  of  the  original. 

138,  3. 

Kol  Si  fifv  fJLcrd  \€Lpas  ^'^^9  '^^^  i^riyi^axrOai  0109  re*  &v  8e  direipos 
11;,  KpLvaL  ixavcos  ovk  dirrjXXoKTo. 

*  Whatever  he  had  in  handy  J.,  rightly.  \iiTay  c.  ace, 
ti  close  proximity  to  ;  next  after.  The  other  way,  he 
ould  explain  what  he  was  experienced  in^  is  faint  praise. 
le  did  not  make  a  mystery  or  surprise  out  of  what  he 
ras  doing.' 
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II. 

looks  whtchy  though  harmless y  are  nol  pleasant. — ^J. 

Mr.  TyrreH's  explanation  is  more  refined  :  we  are  polite 
for  politeness'  sake;  not  boorish,  like  Spartans,  because 
we  have  no  legal  penalties  for  boorishness.     Our  code  is 

leges  a  sanguine  ductae. 
II.  42.  4. 

TO  fikv  aia')(p6v  tov  Xoyov  €<^uyov,  to  8*  tpyov  rt^  o*o>/Liari  vrtfUunM, 
Koi  81  i\a\(<rTOv  Koipov  rvxq^  a/ia  &KfjLy  rrjs  B6$rf^  fiaWov  rj  tov  Scok 
aTn/AAayi^crav. 

*  In  an  instant ^  at  the  height  of  their  fortune^  they  passed 
away  from  the  scene^  not  of  their  fear  but  of  their  glory! 
— J.'s  text. 

*  While  for  a  moment  they  were  in  the  hands  of  fortune^ 
at  the  height^  not  of  terror  but  of  glory y  they  passed  away! 
— J.'s  foot  note. 

I  must  differ  on  this  passage  both  from  Dr.  Jowett  and 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  and  construe  thus  :  Si'  i\axi<rrov  Koipov  rvx«ic— 
Passing  through  the  brief  instant  of  the  chance  of  war:  of. 
\^6vov  KQipovy  S.  JSlectr.  1292.  afxa  aKfcy  r^c  So^lC  juaXXov  9 
TOV  Siovg — in  the  height  of,  what  was  their  glory  rather 
than  their  apprehension,  they  passed  away  : 

So  amidst  the  battle's  thunder, 

Shot  and  steel,  and  scorching  flame. 

In  the  glory  of  his  manhood 

Passed  the  spirit  of  the  Graeme. 

The  whole  passage  may  be  rendered — 

Longing  for  vengeance  on  the  foe  more  than  aught 
besides,  and  deeming  too  that  such  was  the  most  glorious 
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f  risks,  they  resolved  to  have  at  that  price  revenge  on 
leir  enemies,  but  till  then  to  postpone  enjoyment  and 
lake  over  to  the  hopeful  spirit  the  haziness  of  success  to 
3me ;  but  as  men  of  action,  feeling  bound  to  make  sure 
f  that  confronting  them,  and  in  the  very  act  of  self- 
efence  preferring,  aye  death  to  coward  safety,  they  kept 
lear  of  that  which  is  of  words — dishonour — while  that 
hich  is  of  deeds  they  took  upon  their  bodies  ;  and  in  the 
uick  crisis  of  the  chance,  when  will,  not  fear,  was  at  its 
eight,  they  passed  away. 

In  48,  Iq  ttiv  (iaalXewg  yrjv  rfjv  woWriv  is  defended  against 
obet  by  6  ttoXvq  aTroXiXoinav  fiSfi  (Hotoq.  6  noXvg  (iioTog  is 
ot  my  long  life,  but  the  larger  part  of  my  life.  Electra  is 
peaking:  S.  Eledr.  185-6.  The  Greek  of  this  is  not  the  new 
wttic,  but  the  older,  of  which  Tragedy  is  the  type. 

102.  4. 

TO  T€  yap  p€Vfid  iari  ficya  kou  ttoXv  koX  OoXtpoVy  at  re  vrjaoi  WKvaly 
u  oAAi^Xcus  T^s  irpoa'\(ia<r€ta^  T<3  p.rf  crKcSavwo'dat  <rvv&€<rfJiOL  ytyvovrou, 
apaXXai  koX  ov  Kara  frroixpv  Kci/xcvai,  ovS  c^ovcrat  tvOtias  SioSovs  rov 
kiros  €s  TO  TTcXayos. 

'erve  to  connect  the  deposits  made  by  the  river y  not  allowing 
\eni  to  dissolve  in  the  water, — ^J.  The  construction  rc^  juij 
iceS :  sc.  -niv  7rp6<TXf»i<Tiv  is  rightly  explained  in  the  note  as 
istrumental  dative.  Badham's  rov  firi  is  tautology ;  if  the 
ilands  were  avv^tafioij  the  effect  must  be  rov  firi  crKcSav- 


[Mr.  Tyrrell  has  communicated  the  following  on 
took  II. : — 

U.   II. 

Dr.  Jowett  seems  to  prefer  to  construe  iv  rolq  6fifia(n 
a<Tx^^^^'     Such  an  expression  is,   surely,  impossible ; 
VOL  IV.  Y 
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whereas  iv  rdig  o/ufcaatv  oqclv  (the  alternative  constracdou 
which  he  seems  to  depreciate)  is  excellent  Greek,  Soph. 
TV.  241,  746;  AnL  764. 

29.  lirX  ttXhov  ttiq  aXXijc  ^p^'kiCj  *over  a  great  part  of 
Thrace'  [but  not  the  whole].  But  this  would  have  been 
TO  irKuovj  cp.  ch.  36,  ra  Si  irXefcu  aur^c  \  nor  can  these  last 
words  mean,  as  J.  explains,  *that  which  goes  beyond  it*; 
they  must  mean  *  the  greater  part  of  it.' 

37.  I  think  I  have  rightly  explained  aZtifitovQ  in  Her- 
MATHENA,  vol.  ii.  No.  3,  p.  107;  aZ^fitovg  means  (as  always 
in  classical  Greek)  *  unpunished,'  not  *  harmless';  and  the 
sentence  may  be  paraphrased  *  we  do  not  wear  those  sour 
looks,  which,  '  though  there  is  no  fine  imposed  on  them,  con- 
stitute a  moral  assault.'  There  is  not  much  force  in  the 
reading  of  J. :  *  We  do  not  put  on  sour  looks  at  him,  which, 
though  harmless,  are  unpleasant.' 

4 1 .  iral^zvmv,  *  I  say  that  Athens  is  the  school  of  Hel- 
las.'— J.  Hardly  possible  ;  the  sentence  means,  *  I  aver 
that  (the  contemplation  of)  the  whole  of  the  political  life 
of  Athens  is  a  liberal  education  for  the  rest  of  Hellas.' 

47.  ovTt  yap  larpoi  iipKOVv  to  irpwrov  O^pairfvovrt^  ayvota. 

*  For  a  while  physicians,  in  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease,  sought  to  apply  remedies ;  but  it  was  in  vain.'— J. 
But  it  does  not  clearly  appear  that  medical  skill  was  really 
able  to  grapple  effectually  with  the  disease  at  any  stage  of 
it.  This  is  fatal  to  all  the  explanations  of  this  passage 
which  I  have  seen.  I  suggest :  *  physicians  were  of  no  use, 
as  they  were  treating  the  disease  for  the  first  time,  and 
were,  therefore,  quite  in  the  dark.' 

48.  Koriftri   ig   ttjv  liatnXiwg  yriv  rffv  ttoXXi^i;.      *  Over  the 

greater  part  of  the  Persian  empire.'  But  the  words  as 
they  stand  ought  to  mean  *  the  vast  territory  of  the  King 
of  Persia.'     By  all  means  read  with  Cobet  rric  jSaaiAwc 

7 5c  T^yv  TToXXi/v,  cp.  ch.  56,  Ttjg  yrJQ  Trjv  ttoXXi/v. 

49.  (nraa/ioi/  ivdiSovaa  ia\vpov,  toIq  fxiv  jaItu  ravra  Xv^t 
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vavray  roig  Si  koL  iroXXi^  varspov.  Surely  Xcu^Y^o'avra  agrees 
with  airaafibvy  not  with  ravra,  which  latter  construction  does 
not  appear  to  strike  Dr.  Jowett  as  strange ;  it  is  perhaps 
defensible  to  some  extent  by  Si'  vfxag  fifj  ^vfAfia^riiravTacj 
.  VI.  80,  but  Dr.  Jowett  does  not  seem  to  think  the  construc- 
tion needs  defence. 

50.  ovTB  aWwg  oiJtc  wepl  tolovtov  ovSlv,  *  Either  about  the 
dead  bodies  or  anywhere  else ' ;  but  a\Xu)g  could  not  mean 

*  elsewhere ' ;  tr.  *  no  birds  of  prey  were  visible,  either 
engaged  in  preying  on  the  corpses,  or  (engaged)  in  any 
other  way.' 

53.  rc^  So^avTi  KoXtf,  '  the  law  of  honour' — ^J.:  this  would 
be  T(f  SoKovvTi  KaX(^ ;  it  means  *  his  own  ideal.' 

62.  S  fioi  SoKHTB  OVT  avTol  TTcoTTOTC  ivOvfiTiOrivat  viTapxov 
vfiiv  fieyiOovg  ntpX  ig  rrjv  ap\riv.  Professor  Jebb,  in 
Hellentcay  neatly  gives  the  true  meaning  of  these  words, 

*  an  advantage  which  the  scale  of  your  empire  confers  on 
you.'  Dr.  Jowett's  version,  *  though  it  nearly  touches 
yotir  imperial  greatness,'  seems  hardly  to  be  found  in  the 
words. 

65.  Siv  fiiv  TTBpl  TO,  oiKCca  Zfcaoroc  vXyei  afApXvTBpoi  ifSti 
oirng.  *  Their  private  sorrows  were  beginning  to  be  less 
acutely  felt.' — ^J,  In  the  notes  iv  is  explained  as  a  geni- 
tive after  ififiXifTepoi ;  but  there  is  no  other  example  of 
afA^Xvg  with  a  genitive.  In  defence  of  this  construction 
J.  quotes  xoActtJc  j^ip^iv  avnovy  ii.  62,  where  the  genitive 
depends  on  iareprifiivoij  understood  and  i.  77,  where  it  de- 
pends on  orepiaKOfiivoi  expressed;  in  iii.  11,  the  genitive 
after  xoXcircurcpoi; .  .  .  olanv  is  plainly  absolute.  I  would  take 
wv  as  governed  by  irlpe,  and  oiKtla  as  the  accusative  of 

specification,  just  like  ra  ircpl  rrjv  noXiv  (=  rd  noXiTiKa) 
irapaxOriaav  in  the  same  chapter.  The  sentence  in  ftdl 
would  have  run  : — afijSXvrepoc  fiSri  ovrig  [vtpl  roirtov]  mpX  iov 
iKaarog  ra  ciKua  [aXynfiara]  fiXyu. 

Y2 
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76.  aviKkwv.  *Drew  them  up.* — J.  Could  Dr.  Jowetl 
have  read  avuXKov  ?  He  does  not  mention  such  a  rea<Ung, 
nor  have  I  found  that  it  is  suggested  anywhere. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell.] 


m.  84. 

"Ev  8'  ovv  rff  Kcpicvp^  ra  ttoXAA  avrlav  irpoeroKfi'iOrj,  koX  omwn  vjSpci 
/x€V  ap\6/x€V0L  TO  ttXcov  1)  <ni)if>poa'vvy  xnro  rtav  rrpf  rifivipiay  vapaffxp^ 
T(ov  oi  dvra/xvvo/xcvoi  SpdaeiaVy  Trmas  SI  rijs  €l(o$vias  dhraAAAJcuyrrcs 
rtvc9,  fiaXurra  8'  Slv  8ta  irdOovs  cTritfv/xowrc?  ra  twv  veXas  ^cu^i  vof^ 
81K17V  yiyvtoa-KOLeVy  ol  re  fi^  lirt  ^rXcovc^tigi  ^tto  urov  8i  fjuaXurra  crioyrcs. 
d7rai8€V(rt<gi  ofyy^^  ttXciotov  iKif>€p6fji€V0i,   uipAoq  kcu  dirapain/ritfs  ctcX> 
Ooi€V.     $vvrapaxO€vros  re  rov  jStov  is  rov  Kcupov  tovtov  rg  toXci,  kox 
rctfv  vopnav  Kpan^cura  17  dvOpioireia  i^vo-ts,  cicD^vZd  icol  irapa  rovs  vofuns 
dSiKciv,   axr/JL€vrj  c8i/X(do'cv  dicpar^s   /xcv  opyrj^   oScro,   Kptiatrwv  Sk  ror 
8ixaiov,  TToXc/xta  8^  rov  irpov-xpvro^'     ov  yap  Sv  rov  re  oo'tov  ro  ri/ui- 
ptia-Oai  irpovTiOeo'av  rov  re  /x^  d8tKCftv  ro  #ccp8atvciv,  cv  f  /a^  pXdarrowni 
l(r)(yv  €?;(€  ro  <l>6ov€iv. 

Dr.  Jowett  defends  the  authenticity  of  this  chapter ;  but 
waiving  all  the  difficulties  as  to  the  Greek,  its  logic  appears 
at  variance  with  the  two  preceding.  Their  drift  is,  *  revo- 
lution ended  in  distrust :  all  confidence  between  man  and  man 
was  gone*  The  gist  of  84  is  that  r\  avOpwirda  tpiaic  is  habi- 
tually a  law-breaker,  which  would  account  for  any  political 
change,  past,  present,  or  future.  In  fact,  here  ^  af.  ^. 
appears  to  be  taken  in  the  Christian  sense  of  man's  de- 
praved nature — scekrata  pulpa;  whereas  Th.  elsewhere, 
e.g.  45,  7,  uses  it  scientifically,  i,  e.  the  facts  and  tendencies 
of  man  considered  as  a  factor,  without  any  ethical  impli- 
cation; and  the  sentence  ov  yap  av  tov  re  balovj  ic.r.  X.,  is 
*  goody-goody.'  Dr.  Jowett  says,  in  his  note,  of  the  scho- 
liast: *itis  unlikely  he  preserved  any  tradition.'  But  the 
scholiast,  whom  we  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Jowett  does  not 
revile,  distinctly  says,  ra   wfieXuTfiiva  oifUvi  rtSv  i^nyv^v 
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ISo^£  OovKvlllov  tlvaij  and  eSo^e  is  surely  past.  Dr.  Jowett 
says  the  interpolation  of  a  long  paragraph  is  without  a 
parallel ;  which  may  be  true,  but  some  things  only  occur 
once.  He  says  no  motive  can  be  imagined.  I  think  the 
fact  was,  that  a  Christian  wrote  it,  to  bring  in  Original 
Sin,  wishing  either  to  correct  or  to  complete  Th.  If  he 
lived  in  some  centre,  say  Constantinople,  its  circulation 
would  be  easy,  and  it  then  might  get  inserted,  perhaps,  by 
authority,  in  all  the  copies  which  issued  from  that  place. 


T.  MAGUIRE. 


[To  be  continued  J] 
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MISCELLANEA. 

I. 

Plat.  Phaed.  62  a  : — 

ovScTTorc  rvy;(avct  r^  dK^pcSircp,  (aairtp  kuX  tSXAa,  Scmv  ore  icoi  ms 
fiikriov  rtOvdvai  rj  l^rjv, 

I  propose  to  insert  ov  after  jSlXnov.    So  Cobet  reads  koXov 
ov  for  Kokov  in  Thuc.  ii.  35. 

Of  course  ruyx^^*^  without  a  participle  is  by  no  means 
unexampled  in  Plato ;  indeed,  it  is  common  enough.  But 
in  a  passage  so  obscure  as  the  present,  we  can  hardly 
suppose  that  Plato  would  have  been  insensible  to  the 
greater  clearness  gained  by  the  employment  of  it. 

64  A : — 

PovXofjMi  Tov  Xoyov  dfro&ovvai  w^  fioi  i^atVcrcu  &vrjp  t^  ovri  cr 
^tXcxro^iigi  SiarpCxI/as  rbv  fiiov  Oappeivy  /xcAAcdv  &voOav€i(T0ai, 

I  propose  i}c  fAol  ^ad/crcu  avfjp Oappetv  filXXoiv,  ficAXwv 

aTToOavHcrOai,  that  is,  '  I  should  wish  to  set  forth  to  you  how 
it  is  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  man  who  has  spent  his  life 
as  a  true  philosopher  ts  sure  to  be  of  good  courage,  when 
about  to  die.'  t^aivzrai  Oappeiv  would  mean  *  wears  a  de- 
ceptive air  of  confidence';  a  present  participle  is  absolutely 
required  to  follow  (palviTai.  This  present  participle  is 
fiiWojVf  which  fell  out  before  the  succeeding  filXkwv.  The 
Greeks  were  not  averse,  as  we  are,  to  the  repetition  of 
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the  same  word  in  a  different  sense  or  regfimen.  As  an 
instance  of  this  I  would  refer  to  another  passage  in  this 

dialogue : — oIktqov  av  eiri  to  naOog  fi  .  .  .  dia  to  irapaytyvitrOai 
TOiovTOig  Xoyoig  Toig  avroig  totI  fxlv  Sokovktiv  dXriOimv  itvaiy 
Tori  Se  fjLrif'fjLri  eavTov  Tig  aiTu^o  .  .  .  aXXa,  k.  t.  X.  90  D. 
No  English  writer  would  think  of  bringing  into  juxta- 
position two  identical  words  so  different  in  their  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  as  the  ^17,  fifj  in  this  clause ;  but 
the  Greeks  were  not  sensitive  about  such  matters. 

I  accordingly  pass  now  to  another  case  of  a  similar 
repetition,  where  (as  I  suppose)  one  of  two  almost  identical 
words  in  close  juxtaposition  dropped  out  through  the  in- 
advertence or  the  misapprehension  of  the  copyists. 

87  B  :— 

i/jLol  yap  SoKct  6fioi(i>9  Xeyccr^ai  ravra,  laairtp  av  ri?  ^rcpt  dvOpioTTOV 
vifMvrav  'irpto'PvTOV  dtroOavovTOs  Xcyoi  tovtov  tov  Xoyov,  on  ovk  diro- 
AxtfXcv  6  dvOpanros,  dXX'  Icrrt  irov  tcrcaSy  reK/xi^piov  Sk  irape-xpiTO  Ooiftdriov, 
o  rjfur€L\ero  avros  v<f>rjvdfi€VOS,  ort  cort  crcov  icai  ovk  diroXcoXcv,  kol  et  rts 
dirtOTciv  avT^y  dvepcor^i;,  irorepov  Tro\v\povi<aT€p6v  lari  ro  yivo^ 
dvOp<aTrov  ^  ifuiTiov  iv  Xp€iq.  re  6vto^  Kal  ff>opovfji€Vov. 

Of  course  the  subject  of  dvtpiaTa^ti  is  the  supposed  pro- 
pounder  of  the  illustration,  and  the  rcc,  which  agrees  with 
dwiarHvf  is  the  other  interlocutor,  to  whom  he  propounds 
the  illustration.  *  It  is  just  as  if  A  should  put  forward 
[such  and  such  an  illustration],  and,  on  B's  doubting  his 
conclusion,  should  further  ask  him,'  &c.  This  of  course 
would  require  amarottjy  which  accordingly  Heindorf  reads. 
But  how  did  the  easy  and  regular  dwiaToii}  give  place  to  the 
inexplicable  awiarfiSv,  Some  edd.  think  that  Tig  aTreorcJv  is 
put  for  Tivbg  dwiarovvTogy  which  is  quite  impossible ;  nor 
can  the  sentence  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  any  mixture 
of  two  possible  constructions.  Fusions  of  two  construc- 
tions are  common  in  Plato ;  but  none  are  found  in  Plato, 
or  elsewhere,  at  all  affording  a  parallel  to  this  passage.     I 
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propose  to  apply  again  the  principle  defended  in  the  for- 
going note,  and  read — 

*  it  is  just  as  if  A  should  put  forward  [such  and  sach  an 
illustration],  and  (if  B,  distrusting  his  conclusion,  skauld 
put  a  qtiestton  to  htm)j  should  in  return  put  this  question 
to  him/  &c. 

680:— 

T€Kfi.rjpiov  rovro  avhpo^  ov  &y  SSj/s  dyayoJcrouFro. 

This  is  a  common  idiom,  not  only  in  Attic,  but  even  in 

Hdt.,  avSpayaOlri  avrq  Sg  ttoXXovc  airoSi^p  iroiSaCf  i-  e.  '  the 

procreation  of  a  numerous  offspring'  (i.  146).  But  the 
idiom  is  by  no  means  so  common  in  Latin,  and  has  puzzled 
the  commentators  on  Plant.  Men.  v.  6.  1-4  (966-969).  The 
passage  is : — 

spectamen  bono  servo  id  est  qui  rem  erilem 
procurat  videt  collocat  cogitatque 
ut  absente  ero  rem  sui  eri  diligenter 
tutetur  quam  si  ipse  adsit  aut  rectius. 

The  meaning  is,  *  it  is  a  proof  of  honesty  in  a  slave  to 
mind,  watch,  and  arrange  his  master's  interests,  and  take 
thought  that  he  guard  them  in  his  master's  absence  as  well 
as  if  he  were  present,  or  even  better.'  Wagner  and  others 
take  it,  *  it  is  a  proof  of  a  good  slave,  who  watches  his 
master's  interests,  that  he  should  guardian  them  as  well 
in  his  absence.'  But,  not  to  dwell  on  other  objections  to 
the  construction,  cogitat  could  not  be  explained  if  divorced 
from  ut. 
72  B: — 

ci  TO   KaTaZapOdvtiV  /x^  C117,  ro  8'   dvcycipccr^ai   prf   dvrairoii&oiii 
yiyvofjitvov  Ik  tov  KaOcvSovro^. 

*fic  TOV  KaOtiSovTo^f  ex  eo  quod  dormiat^  dictum  est  per 
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variationem  quandam  orationis  pro  Ik  tov  KaOcvSeev.'  (Stallb.) 
This  is  not  a  satisfactory  explanation :  perhaps  we  should 
read  Ik  tov  KaOeiSuv  oi/roc,  i.  e.  ^  which  also  exists^  oi/roc  cor- 
responding to  and  balancing  A^  after  »cara8a/o6ai;€tv. 

74E:— 

ovicovv  6fjioXoyovfjL€Vf  orav  rU  ri  tSwv  iwoi^crp,  on  jSoyXerai  /X€V 
TOVTO,  o  vvv  cyoi  opu),  [cTvat]  otov  aXko  ti  twv  ovtcjv,  cvSci  8c  icat  ov 
Suvarai  tolovtov  cTvai  otov  cicctvo,  dXX'  corlv  <fiavK6r€pov,  avayKcuov  ttov 
TOV  TOVTO  cKvoovKTtt  Tv;(€tv  TTpociSoTa  ciccivo,  <J  ^yqo'i.v  avTO  irpoo'COtKcvat 

I  am  persuaded  that  the  tlvai  after  6pcJ  should  be  trans- 
posedy  and  placed  before  avayKoiov.  The  sentence  may 
then  be  rendered  thus : — *  Do  we  not  then  allow,  that  when 
anyone  in  observing  an  object  has  this  conception  about 
it,  that  it — say  the  thing  I  am  now  looking  at,  just  like  any 
other  phenomenon — ^aims  at  being  such  as  is  the  abstract 
idea,  but  falls  short  of  it,  and  cannot  come  up  to  it,  but  is 
inferior  to  it  [do  we  not  allow],  that  it  seems  to  follow  that 
the  observer  who  has  this  conception  must  have  had  a  prior 
knowledge  of  the  abstract  thing  which  he  says  the  concrete 
pbject  resembles,  while  it  falls  short  of  it  ? '  The  usual 
reading  does  not  give  any  meaning  relevant  to  the  argu- 
ment ;  and  Avai  has  to  be  supplied  with  avayKolov  after  all. 
rcJv  ovrcuv  here  =  *  phenomena,'  not  *  self-existing  things/ 

87  D  :— 

dAAa  yap  &v  <^an;  iKocrrqv  rdv  \lrv\(ov  iroXXa  ^(afJLaTa  KararpCPtiv 
oXXois  T€  icat  et  ttoXAa  hri  fiuorj. 

*He  would  hold  that  each  soul  would  wear  out  many 
bodies,  especially  if  it  lived  many  years/  aXXoic  rt  »cal  is 
a  conjecture ;  koX  i\  and  el  Koi  and  kIlv  being  the  traditions 
of  the  MSS.  Now  ec  ical  gives  a  very  much  better  sense 
than  aXXciic  '"«  fat-      Make  the  supplied  subject  of  ^u^^y 
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1^^  i^xi^  ^'^  MfMETB,  and  translate  'he  would  allow  that 
each  soul  would  wear  out  many  bodies,  no  matter  how 
excqidoiially    long-lived    tke   bodies   with    which  it  was 
associated  should  happen  to  be';    lit.  'even  thoi:^li  die 
bodies   associated  with  it)  should  be  very  long-lived.' 

It  seems  to  me  that  for  iwavria  we  should  certainly  read 

fi«rruu 

HOD: — 

«u  rovs  Xiliffovs  ^)(CEr  hru  tot  ovtov  Xoym^  n|F  re  AciorTra  jcoi  t^ 
&a^aiiciffir  cot  ra  ^(ptifucra  icaAAiw*  «ir  jcol  ra  ^ytfoSc  XttftSia  c&ai  rsm 
Fa  oyvanuyura  /Mpca  <ra^»Sia  re  lau  2ounrt&i9  xcu  or/iopoySovs  JCOi  rarri 
r&  rmxivra. 

^And  fatirer  in  colour  than  our  highly-valued  sardonyxes 
and  jaspers,  and  emeralds,  and  other  gems,  which  are  but 
minute  fragments  of  them'  (Jowett).  But  it  is  very  strange 
to  describe  our  earthly  precious  stones  as  ^minute  frag; 
m^fits '  of  gems  of  the  supernal  world,  between  which  and 
our  sphere  there  is  no  connexion  nor  commimication.  It 
appears  to  me  that  for  /lopca  we  should  read  /ioppfoci 
*  agates ' ;  the  sentence  would  then  run  :  —  *  and  their 
stones  are  proportionately  more  beauteous  in  smooth- 
ness and  transparency  and  colour;  and  among  them  are 
all  our  highly-prized  jewels,  agates^  and  sardonyxes,'  &c 
All  our  jewels  are  found  there  in  the  same  profusion  as 
common  stones  here. 
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II. 
£UR.  Bauh,  406 : — 

Ila^ov  0'  &v  iKarooTO/ioi. 

*The  MS.  reading  Ila^ov  0'  fiv  appears  to  present  in- 
superable difficulties'  (Mr.  J.  E.  Sandys  ad  loc).  Of  my 
conjecture,  Ila^ov  0',  ov  0\  he  justly  observes,  *But  it  may  be 
&irly  asked  whether  in  such  a  case  we  can  understand  av 
as  equivalent  to  r^v  re  yriv  ^v,  though  the  harshness  of  the 
ellipse  is  undoubtedly  softened  to  a  certain  extent  by  the 
further  alteration  of  avo/x/3poc  to  avo^jSpov/  It  seems  to 
xne  that  the  harshness  of  the  ellipse  is  almost  paralleled 
in  Eur.  Tro.  825  : — 

d  Sc  (Tc  yeivafieva  Trvpi  Saicrai, 

*  the  land  that  bare  thee  is  burning  with  fire.'  It  is  true 
that  the  MSS.  here  add  Tpota  after  yeivafiiva^  but  this  is 
universally  expunged  as  a  gloss,  and  is  proved  by  the 
antistrophe  to  be  corrupt. 

Eur.  Bacch.  787  : — 

The  change  of  weiOsi  to  irdtrei  is,  I  think,  unnecessary, 
and  therefore  wrong.  But  the  ellipse  of  icaiccJc  before  irdtrei 
is  more  than  paralleled  in  Eur.  Tro.  71: — 

KOvBdv  y*  *A\aix!)v  hraOcv  ovS  t^kov  vtto. 

Cf.  also  ThUC.  vi.  78: — bI  ri  ng  ^Oova  fxiv  fj  koI  ^ojScTrat 
{dfJLipoTBpa  yap  tqSb  7ra<TX«  ri.  fidZ(»f)y   where   iraaxH   means 

*  is  exposed  to,'  not  *  is  influenced  by,'  as  one  would  ex- 
pect. 
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III. 

I  here  add  a  few  remarks  on  Thuc.  vi.    In  Dr.  Magfmre's 
paper  I  have  made  some  comments  on  Thuc.  ii. 

T— 

It  seems  necessary  to  read  ov  rriv  iroXXfiv  (see  note  on  ii.  48 
in  Dr.  Maguire's  paper).  The  expression  seems  unnatural, 
but  r^c  yvQ  irejULov  rriv  iroXXfiv  was  SO  habitual  that  Thuc. 
here  modifies  the  phrase  to  express  ^  they  ravaged  a  part 
of  the  country — the  country  to  some  extent/ 

18:—    • 

ovK  Icrriv  ^/uv  ra/Lncvco-tfat  h  S<ro¥  PcvX6fAt6a  4ffX*^' 

and  in  the  same  chapter — 

Of  these  expressions  the  Schol.  says  that  they  are  wrri 
*AXK(/3iaSt)v ;  they  are  dramatic  specimens  of  his  boldness 
of  metaphor;  of  the  latter,  Schol.  says  that  this  is  the 
boldest,  <rK\r\Q6rarovy  of  the  metaphors  in  Thuc.  Hence 
we  must  not  translate  *  humble  the  pride,'  as  Dr.  Jowett 
does ;  we  must  indicate  a  strong  metaphor.  But  what  is 
the  metaphor  which  so  struck  the  Scholiast  by  its  bold- 
ness ?  It  may  be  merely  to  *  lay  low,'  *  quell,'  as  in  Eur. 
Heracl.  702 : — 

X^fUl  /x^  oviro)  OTOpWCL  )(p6v<K 

TO  <r6v,  dXX*  r/Pqi*  atafia  Sc  i^povSov. 

But  is  it  not  more  likely  that  the  writer  had  in  his  mind 
the  dvOpaKiriv  aroplaag  of  Homer,  //.  ix.  213  r  These  words 
describe  the  putting  out  of  a  fire  by  scattering  the  embers. 
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[Tie  words  of  Thuc.  would  then  mean  *  that  we  may  stamp 
tit  their  pride';  if,  as  I  suppose,  the  English  phrase  *t6 
tamp  out'  contains  a  metaphor  from  the  extinction  of  a 
ire  by  scattering  the  embers  with  the  feet. 

TafiuJeffOai  might  be  rendered  *to  play  the  prudent 
lousewife  with.*  We  cannot  act  like  the  prudent  house- 
i^ife,  and  reduce  the  scale  of  our  expenditure  at  pleasure, 
nd  again  increase  it :  no,  we  must  keep  up  our  empire  at 
ts  present  high  level,  or  else  run  the  risk  of  losing  it  alto- 
gether. Strabo,  no  doubt  in  imitation  of  this  passage,  has 
rafjLuvov  Koi  jcardcep/xdrc^ov  rove  dytSvag  (4,  4,  2). 

.0: — 

'qyrja'dfievoL  rovro  /xcv  Siv  koX  tcrov  kol  irkcov  ot  dya6ol  vfiiav  Tpr€p  to 
rjs  TrdXcws  irk^Ooi  fieraj(r\€iv, 

remember  that  the  good  among  you  will  have  an  equal 
►r  larger  share  in  the  government  than  the  people.'  (J.) 
Juch  is  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  sentence ;  but  is  not  ro 
•X50OC  Trig  ttJXcoic  a  very  unnatural  expression  for  *  the 
people'?  ro  TrX^floc  fully  expresses  the  notion,  without  r^c 
'6Xiwg  added.  I  propose  to  read  fiinp  to  ttX^Ooc,  r^c  iroXewg 
lerao'X"!'.  Then  the  sense  of  the  above  rendering  is  pre- 
isely  conveyed,  and  we  get  rid  of  fierarrx^Xv  with  accus.,  for 
itradxiiv  then  would  not  govern  rovro,  but  ttoXcoic  >  rovro 
liv  means  *  on  the  one  hand,'  or  *  in  the  first  place,'  and 
tnswers  to  cl  8'  aXXa  jSovX^creerOc  in  the  next  sentence; 
vov  and  ttXIov  are  *to  an  equal  extent'  and  *in  a  greater 
legree.'  The  construction  of  nvri\Biv  with  the  accus.  is 
nade  well-nigh  intolerable  in  this  passage  by  the  fact 
hat  "laov  and  irXlov  follow. 
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IV. 

The  following  suggestions  are  oflFered  to  those  who 
may  use  Mr.  Shuckburgh's  Selections  from  Ovidi 

Selection  iii.,  verse  i6: — 

£t  suberat  flavae  iam  nova  barba  comae. 


i  a 


a  new  beard  of  yellow  Aowsiy  jflavae  comae^  the  genitive 
of  the  material "  (Shuckburgh).  ComaCj  *  hair  of  the  head,' 
could  not  refer  to  the  hair  of  the  beard.  Translate :  *  And 
beneath  their  yellow  locks  began  to  appear  the  sprouting 
beard.' 

Sel.  IV.  6 : — 

Magna  fides  avium  est, 

*  great  confidence  is  felt  in  augury'  (Shuckburgh).  This 
would  be  an  unnatural,  half  sceptical  utterance  in  the 
mouth  of  Romulus.  The  meaning  is :  *  There  is  great 
sooth  in  birds,'  t.  e,  *  augury  never  leads  us  astray.' 

Sel.  VI.  25  : — 

Brutus  adest ;  tandemque  animo  sua  nomina  fallit. 

The  whole  point  of  the  verse  is  that  Brutus  means  duU 
stupid.  There  is  a  similar  play  on  the  name  Brutus  in 
Cic.  Att,\\.  I.  25.  This  point  is  missed  by  Mr.  Shuck- 
burgh, who  writes  *Ovid  has  before  called  Brutus  stuUi 
sapiens  imitator.  He  is  said  to  have  feigfned  madness  to 
escape  the  jealousy  of  the  Tarquins.' 

Sel.  xni.  7  : — 

Retia ....  maculis  distincta, 

*with  its  wide  meshes'  (Shuckburgh).  Distincta  refers  to 
the  regularity  of  the  reticulations  ;  it  is  merely  an  epitheton 
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ornans^  lit.  *  picked   out  with  meshes';    like  lyra  gemmis 
distincta^  Ov.  M.  xi,  167.   *  Wide'  is  not  in  the  word. 

Sel.  XX.  15,  16: — 

Omnia  cum  subeant,  vincis  tamen  omnia,  coniunx ; 
Et  plus  in  nostro  pectore  parte  tenes. 

Plus  parte y  *more  than  half  (Shuckburgh).  But  parte  un- 
qualified could  no  more  mean  *  a  half  than  a  tenth  part, 
a  fiftieth  part,  or  any  other  fraction  of  the  whole.  /V«« 
parte  is  *  more  than  a  part,'  /*.  e,  *  the  whole.'  *  It  is  not 
merely  a  part  of  my  mind  that  you  occupy,  but  the  whole.' 


V. 


It  is  certainly  true,  as  Mr.  Martley  points  out  in  his 
paper  in  this  number,  that  osttuniy  ianua  axiA  fores  are 
used  indiscriminately.  But  I  do  not  think  the  three  pas- 
sages to  which  he  refers,  where  surprise  is  expressed  that 
the  door  is  occlusa^  admit  of  the  interpretation  which  he  puts 
forward.  Oulusa  in  Plautus  simply  means  *  shut,'  and  can 
it  be  supposed  that  in  these  three  passages,  and  in  these 
only,  it  should  bear  the  very  different  and  very  definite 
signification  of  *  padlocked  on  the  outside'?  Was  the  vo- 
cabulary of  PI.  so  small,  or  his  metre  so  extgeanty  that  he 
could  not  describe  a  condition  of  the  door,  so  unusual,  and 
so  loudly  calling  for  description  ?  He  could  have  written  : — 

sed  quid  hoc  ?  occlusa  ianuast  extrinsecus. 

Or,  if  it  be  objected  that  extrinsecus  does  not  occur  in  PI., 
it  would  be  easy  to  suggest  other  words  as  suitable.  In 
these  passages  surprise  is  expressed  that  the  door  is  not 
open  by  day.  I  think,  therefore,  that  Ussing  is  justified  in 
his  inference,  ianuae  interdiu  apertae  esse  solebant.    But  if 
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this  be  so,  we  must  suppose  that  there  was  an  outer  door, 
usually  left  open,  and  an  inner  door  invariably  shut,  and 
that  both  these  doors  were  indiscriminately  called  ostium 
ianua  and  fores.  Where  crepiierunt  foreSy  crepuit  ostium^ 
pultaho  tanuam  are  found,  the  reference  is  to  an  inner 
door,  which  was  kept  shut,  but  in  the  passages  referred  to 
above,  ianuay  fores  refer  to  an  outer  door  which  was  usually 
kept  open  by  day.  This  would  seem  at  first  sight  a  con- 
fusing use  of  words.  But  we  must  remember  that  there 
could  be  no  confusion  for  the  spectators,  whose  eyes  would 
help  their  ears. 

Pl.  Mil.  loo  : — 

is  amabat  meretricem  acre  Athenis  Atticis. 

In  confirmation  of  acre  in  this  passage  Prof.  Davies  has 
communicated  to  me  that  acre  is  found  used  adverbially 
in  Apuleius,  a  great  student  and  admirer  of  Plautos. 
The  passage  is  Met.  lo,  32,  et  nunc  mite  conivenMus  nunc 
acre  comminantihus  oculis.  As  the  language  of  Apuleius 
teems  with  expressions  borrowed  from  Plautus,  among  the 
rest  Athenae  AtticaCy  adopted  perhaps  from  this  very  verse, 
it  seems  to  me  highly  probable  that  he  read  acre  in  this 
passage.  We  find,  moreover,  in  the  Metamorphoses  of 
Apuleius  such  Plautinisms  as  inter  sacrum  et  saxum^  cx» 
amussim^  and  even  enim  as  first  word  in  its  clause.  And 
all  these  (including  Athenae  AtticaCy  Met.  I.  18)  are  found, 
not  as  quotations  from  Plautus,  but  as  part  of  the  natural 
vocabulary  of  the  author. 

ROBERT  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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iMARKS    AND    SUGGESTIONS    ON   PLAUTUS. 
'Fores,'  'Janua,'  'Ostium,'  in  Plautus. 


I 


GREAT  deal  of  misapprehension  seems  to  exist  on 
the  subject  of  Roman  doors.  It  is  only  lately  that 
5  phrases  crepuerunt  foreSy  crepuit  ostium  have  been 
•rectly  explained  as  referring  to  the  creaking  of  the 
oden  hinges  on  which  the  doors  were  hung.  Again, 
attempt  has  been  made  to  show  that  ih<^  fores  are  dis- 
ct  from  the  janua  or  ostium^  the  latter  words  being 
ten  to  mean  the  street  door,  while  the  former  is  inter- 
jted  as  an  inner  door  opening  on  a  passage.  A  careful 
imination  of  the  passages  in  which  the  words'  occur 
il  show  that  this  supposition  is  without  foundation. 


SHchuSy  308. 
Quid  hoc  ?  ozc\yi%2Xii  januam  video  ;  ibo  et  pultaboy^^m. 


True.  ii.  i.  41-2. 

Sedy^m  quidquid  futunimst  feriam. 
Ecquis  huic  \.\x\.€izx!Ci  januae  gerit  ? 


Most,  ii.  2.  14-15. 

Sed  quid  hoc  ?  occlusa  janua  est  interdius  ? 
Pultabo.     Heus,  ecquis  istas  aperit  m\\i\foris  ? 

also  Amph.  iv.  i.  10-12,  Most.  v.  i.  5. 
VOL.  IV.  z 
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These,  and  many  other  passages  which  might  be 
quoted,  show  clearly  that  in  Plautus's  time  the/ares  and 
thejamia  were  identical.  The  evidence  from  other  sources 
points  in  the  same  direction.  The  following'  passages  will 
suffice  to  show  this : — 

/ores  in  liminibus  profananim  Siedium  j'anuaf  nominantor. 

— Cic.  JV.  D.  %.  27. 67. 
\m2iTi\.\x^januam  pulsat,  ^zxo  fores  verberat. 

— ^Apul.  MeL  9. 10. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  ^^janua  of  the  Roman 
house  was  always  kept  open,  while  the  fares  were  shut 
This  statement  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  It  is  quite 
certain  and  undisputed  that  the  fores  were  usually  kept 
shut.  The  frequency  of  such  phrases  as  amcrepuerwA 
foreSy  occltddere  foresy  &c.,  places  this  beyond  doubt  When 
we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  in  the  case  of  the/tfffi» 
or  ostium  the  case  is  however  very  different.  It  is  true 
that  in  three  passages  in  Plautus  surprise  is  expressed  bj 
persons  at  finding  ^^  janua  shut  [Amph.  iv.  i.  10,  i/w/. 
ii.  2.  14,  Stick,  ii.  i.  36).  In  these  instances  the/a;2Uii  was 
probably  not  only  shut,  but  locked  on  the  outside  with  a 
clavis  Laconicdy  or  padlock,  as  we  know  to  have  been  the 
case  in  the  Most.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  same  word 
occluderCy  which  is  used  for  locking  the  door  in  the  Mo%L 
occurs  in  all  these  three  passages.  A  man  would  very 
naturally  be  surprised  to  find  his  house  locked  and 
apparently  deserted  on  his  return  home.  At  any  rate, 
these  three  passages  cannot  be  set  off  against  the  multi- 
tude of  those  which  speak  of  the  janua  or  ostium  as  shut, 
while  no  expression  of  surprise  at  their  being  so  occurs. 
I  append  some  of  these : — 

Ecquis  hoc  aperit  ostium,      .     Amph,  iv.  i.  12. 
occlude  januam,  .         .     Aul.  i.  2.  11. 

ostium  aperi,  .         .     Aul.  ii.  6.  i. 
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pandite  atque  aperite  januam,    Bacch.  in.  i.  i. 

/  Capt,  i.  I.  40. 
aperitur  ostium,  .  <  Menaech,  i.  i.  32. 

I  Cos,  iv.  I.  21. 
crepuit  ostium,  Cas,\v,  3.  20.   Pseud,  i.  i.  130. 

concrepuit  ostium,  Menaech.  iii.  2.  57. 

pultabo  januam,     .  .     Poen,  iii.  4.  30. 

These  passages,  amongst  many  others,  show  that 
Ussing  is  wrong  when  in  his  note  on  Amph,  iv.  i.  10,  he 
speaks  thus: — *januae  interdiu  apertae  esse  solebant/  In 
fact  the  evidence  goes  the  other  way.  Besides  the  passage 
from  Apuleius,  quoted  above,  we  find  the  following  in- 
stances in  other  authors  : — 

Amatque  Janua  limen,  Quae  prius  multum  faciles  movebat 
Cardines. — Hor.  Carm.  i.  25.  3. 

Non  vereor  ne  Janua  frangatur. — Hor.  S,  i.  2.  128. 

Quam  tu  non  poteris  duro  reserare  cothumo 
Haec  est  blanditiis  janua  laxa  meis. 

— Ov.  Amor.  iii.  i.  45-6. 

Ferreus  orantem  nequicquam  janitor  audis, 
Roboribus  duns  janua  fulta  riget. 

— Ov.  Amor,  i.  6.  27. 

Janua  vel  domina  penitus  crudelior  ipsa 

Quid'mihi  tam  duns  clausa  taces  foribus. 

— Prop.  i.  16.  17. 

Claustra  pandite  januae. — Catull.  61.  76. 

Some  of  these  passages  might  seem  to  support  an 
opposite  inference,  and  to  prove  that  the  doors  were 
usually  kept  open,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  what  is 
complained  of  is,  not  the  fact  of  the  door  being  shut,  but 
rather  its  refusal  to  open. 

I  have  proved,  I  think,  that  the  fores  and  the  janua 
were  not  distinct  doors.     Rather,  the  fores  were  the  two 

z  2 
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folding  pieces  of  which  the  janua  was  composed.  I  liave 
also  clearly  shown  that  iAi^jantia  or  ostium  was  as  a  rule 
kept  shut,  and  not  open,  as  Ussing  supposes,  misled  by 
three  passages  in  Plautus,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  admit 
of  another  explanation. 


Curculioy  i8q. 

Pal,     Eliam  dispertimini  ? 

Plan,  nulli  est  homini  perpetuum  bonnm. 

On  the  word  dispertimini  Ussing  remarks :  *  creticus 
vocem  terminans  pro  trochaeo  poni  vix  potest.'  Muller's 
frigid  disjungimini  will  satisfy  very  few.  Possibly  we 
should  read  etiam  expergiscimini.  A  few  lines  before, 
Palinurus  had  remonstrated  with  Phaedromus  for  talking 
with  Planesium  so  late  at  night,  and  had  said,  Quin  tu  is 
dormitum  ?  to  which  Phaedromus  had  replied  :  Dormio ;  fu 
occlamitesy  meaning  that  his  conversation  with  Planesium 
was  as  good  as  sleep  to  him.  Palinurus  now  takes  up  the 
joke  and  says  :  *  Are  you  never  going  to  wake  up  out  of 
this  sleep  of  yours?'  a  jesting  reminder  that  it  is  time  for 
the  lovers  to  part.  By  this  suggestion  a  very  characteristic 
joke  is  assigTied  to  Palinurus,  who  throughout  the  play 
never  misses  a  chance  of  raising  a  laugh. 


CurculiOy  299. 

Recte  hie  monstrat  si  imperare  possit. 

This  can  hardly  mean,  as  Lambinus  supposed :  *  This 
man  is  right  to  give  orders,  if  he  has  the  authority  to  issue 
them.'  In  fact,  if  closely  examined,  the  line  as  it  stands 
will  be  found  to  make  nonsense.   Fleckeisen  has  suggested 
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se  tmperare  posctiy  leaving  rede  hie  monstrat  unexplained. 
The  correction  is  easy.     Read — 

Recta  HAEC  monstrat  si  impexrare  possit, 

and  sense  is  restored  to  the  passage — *  He  is  right  to  pro- 
claim all  this,  if  he  can  get  it  carried  out.' 


StichuSy  357. 

Nisi  forte  hospites  venturi  sunt. 

Pi,     lectos  sternite. 

A  syllable  is  wanting  to  this  line.  Fleckeisen  inserts 
vos  before  lectos.  It  should  rather  be  placed  after  it.  The 
two  words  ending  in  the  same  letters,  vos  was  accidentally 
omitted. 


EptdicuSy  i.  2.  46. 
Ego  istuc  accedam  periclum  potius  fatque  audaciam. 

Ussing  cleverly  suggests  potius  qtcam  te  deseram.  Per- 
haps, keeping  more  closely  to  the  MSS.,  we  should  read, 
potius  quam  argentum  haud  agam. 


EpidtcuSy  i.  2.  60. 
Adeundum  senem  oppugnare  certum  est  consilium  mihi. 

Adeundum  is  the  reading  of  the  Ambrosianus,  Ussing 
reads  ad  fundum — an  easy  emendation,  but  not  very  satis- 
factory. Perhaps  we  should  read  :  adeundust  senex ;  eum 
oppugnarey  &c.  A  dire  is  just  the  word  that  Plautus  would 
.  have  used,  and  is  very  unlikely  to  be  corrupt  in  this 
passage.  The  shortening  of  the  last  syllable  in  senex  will 
offend  no  one  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  Plautine  Prosody. 
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Poenulus^  v.  5.  34-5. 

Mastruga,  halagoras  hama,  turn  autem  plenior 
\  Alii  olpicique  quam  Ramani  remiges. 

This  isy  I  thinky  the  only  passage  in  Plautos  where  (be 
word  Romantis  occurs.    Plautus  invariably  uses  &irAafiuas 
a  substitute  for  it.    Thus  we  have  more  barbaro^  poeta  hat- 
baruSy  Barharia  meaning  respectively,  ^  after  the  Roman 
fashion,  a  Roman  poet,  Italy.' 

The  word  Romant  then  in  this  passage  may  be  dis- 
missed as  a  gloss,  which  has  crept  into  the  text,  and 
ousted  the  genuine  reading,  barbart.  The  line  originally 
read:  Alii  ulpictqiie  barbart  quam  remiges. 


Trtuulenttis^  Prol.  10. 
Athenis  trado  ita  ut  hoc  est  proscaenium. 

Spengel's  suggestion,  Athenis  haec  sunto^  gives  very 
good  sense,  but  he  fails  to  explain  the  corrupt  tracto  of  the 
MSB.  Probably  the  line  ran  somewhat  as  follows :  Athenis 
rest  transacta  :  ihi  est  proscaenium. 

The  repetition  of  the  word  transigere^  in  the  following 
line,  is  quite  in  the  manner  of  the  Plautine  Prologues. 


TruculentuSy  i.  2.  90. 
verum  esse  insciti  credimus  f  neuiasuiamurira. 

The  obelized  portion  of  the  line  is  thus  given  in  A 
B  and  C  give  ne  uti  nestu  mutuamur  ira. 

Mutuamur  is  evidently  the  ignorant  attempt  of  a 
copyist  to  set  the  line  right.  A  comparison  of  these  MSS* 
with  A  leaves  little  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  true 
reading  was :  vcriwi  esse  insciti  credimus^  ncque  aestuamus 
ira. 
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This  is  certainly  nearer  the  MSS.,  as  well   as  better 
sense,  than  Spengel's  suggestion,  ne  eas  tncendamus  tra. 


TruculeniuSy  v.  34. 

Meosne  ante  oculos  ego  illam  patiar  alios  amplexarier  ? 
Mortuom  hercle  me  odio  satiust. 

Spengel  reads  the  passage  thus,  explaining  odio  as 
quivalent  to  tra.  This  is  not  a  Plautine  use  of  the  word, 
[n  Plautus  it  always  means  'tiresomeness,'  *offensiveness': 
ntht  odio  es  =  *  you  are  boring  me.'  But  Spengel  is,  in  my 
►pinion,  wrong.  The  MSS.  give  medio.  I  propose  to  read : 
mortuom  hercle  me  inedia  satiust.  The  letters  ine  were, 
\y  a  mistake  extremely  common  in  cursive  MSS.,  changed 
o  m£.  This  was  considered  to  be  a  dittography  of  the 
)receding  me^  and  was  accordingly  omitted.  Hence  arose 
he  corrupt  reading  of  the  MSS.,  medio,  Inedia  is  a  Plautine 
/ord.  It  occurs  in  Cure.  ii.  3.  30.  With  this  reading  the 
econd  foot  of  the  line  is  a  dactyl. 

W.  G.  HARTLEY. 
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NOTES   ON  LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

I. 

ON  THE  PROSODY   OF  SOME  LATIN  WORDS. 


I .  A  D JECTIVES  in  rictus,  -ttius.— In  Lewis  and  Short's 
-^^  Latin  Dictionary,  which,  as  the  latest,  might  be 
expected  to  be  most  free  from  error,  there  is  an  extraoidi- 
nary  confusion  with  respect  to  the  quantities  of  the  ante- 
penult in  adjectives  of  this  kind.  Thus,  nataltctus  [-iiim]  is 
four  times  marked  tcit^  {ititis)^  though  amongst  the  authori- 
ties for  the  word  are  quoted  Juv.  xi.  84 : 

£t  natalicium  cognatis  ponere  ludum ; 
Pars.  i.  16 : 

£t  natalicia  tandem  cum  sardonyche  albus  ; 

and  Mart.  vii.  86,  i  : 

Ad  natalicias  dapes  vocabar. 

Sponsaltcius  and  venaliciuSy  though  we  seem  to  have  no 
metrical  examples  of  them,  must  plainly  follow  the  ana- 
logy of  natalicius  ;  they  are  both  made  long  in  L.  and  S. 
Aedilicius  is  also  made  long;  I  suppose  on  the  authority 
of  Plaut.  Capt,  iv.  2,  43.  But  no  good  edition  has  the  line 
in  a  form  which  would  give  the  word  that  quantity.  /Vfl^ 
tortcius  is  made  -icius,  in  spite  of  Mart.  viii.  33,  i.  : 

De  praetoricia  folium  mihi,  Paule,  corona. 

And  pastoriciuSy  which  must  follow  the  same  rule,  is  also 
made  -Tcius.  Later iciuSy  again,  is — without  doubt  wrongly 
— made  to  have  the  antepenult  long. 
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On  the  other  hand,  in  relation  to  the  special  set  of  words 
in  'tcius^  which  are  formed  from  the  past  participles  of  verbs, 
and  of  which  emisslcius  (Plaut.  AuL  i.  i,  2)  may  serve  as 
the  type,  L.  and  S.  are  strangely  inconsistent.  Thus, 
whilst  rightly  marking  congesficius  and  conducticius^  they 
mark  compacficiuSy  commendattciuSy  and  comment  ictus? 

CaesiciuSy  which  appears  to  be  =  caesio-Tcius,  has  its 
antepenult  long  in  Plaut.  Epid.  ii.  2,  48  : 

Tdnicam  rallam,  tdnicam  spissam,  Ifnteolum  caesfcium. 

But  L.  and  S.,  though  they  refer  to  this  line,  mark  the  word 
-Icius. 

2.  Alicula. — L.  and  S.  refer  under  alicula  to  Mart.  xii.  81. 
But  it  is  alicula  (or  halicula)  that  is  found  there ;  and  the 
assumed  derivation  from  Ula  seems  to  be  the  only  reason 
for  making  the  word  alirula. 

3.  Amtculum — So  Roby  [LaL  Gram.y  §  862)  marks  this 
word,  whilst  connecting  it,  as  we  plainly  must,  with  amtcio. 
Is  this  merely  an  error  of  the  press  ? 

4.  Cerznum. — In  Plaut.  Epid,  ii.  2,  51,  we  read: 

Cumatile  aut  plumatile,  cerinum  aut  melinum.     Gerrae  maxumae  ! 

On  cumatile,  see  below.  The  metre  requires  cSrInum,  if 
the  reading  be  correct.  But  the  word  is  commonly  ex- 
plained as  =  Gr.  Kqpivovy  and  meaning  *  a  wax-coloured  gar- 
ment' ;  and  this  would  imply  cerinum.  And,  accordingly, 
L.  and  S.  mark  it  so.  There  is  a  word  carinariusy  which 
occurs  in  Plaut.  AuL  iii.  5,  36.  It  is  explained  by  L.  and  S. 
as  *  he  who  colours  wax-colour,  a  dyer  of  yellow,'  and  is 

^  See  Roby  on  words  with  term.  for  here  we  have  stems  in  0,  as  in  the 

-idas,  \  930.  ,  case  of  nomcius  (=  novo-Icius).    I  ob- 

With  respect  to  the  words  caemeri'  serve  that  Roby  omits  the   authority 

ticiuSy  tribuniciuSj  which  Roby  marks  for  conventicius  in  Plaut.  Cist,  i.  i,  42, 

-Terns,  and  L.  and  S.  -icius,  there  may  perhaps  because  the  reading  there  is 

—in  the  absence  of  authority — be  some  doubtful, 
doubt  whether  the  latter  be  not  right ; 
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derived  by  them  firom  KopoQ  -  Knfi6g.     It  would  thus  nat»- 
rally  mean  ^  the  person  who  dealt  in  ic^va',  and  we  should 
expect  its  first  two  syllables  to  have  the  same  qaantitj, 
viz.,  carinarius.    But  L.  and  S.  make  it  carinarius.    TbiSi 
however,  will  not  suit  the  line  of  Plautus : 

Flammedrii,  violdrii,  carindrii. 

Indeed,  this  line  implies  c^rinarii.  Lambinus  intiodnoed 
the  reading  cerinarti  for  the  vulg.  cartnarii;  and  periiaps 
he  is  right.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  word  is 
closely  related  to  certnum  in  Epid.;  that  we  do  not  knov 
the  origin  of  the  latter,  and  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
related  to  mipog, 

5.  Cumdtilts  [sic]  is  given  in  L.  and  S. ;  but  cymitilis 
also  appears  in  its  place,  with  a  reference  to  cumatilis.  The 
a  is  short,  the  word  coming  from  Ghr.  Kv/iar- ;  plumaHk^ 
joined  with  it  in  Plaut.  Epid,  ii.  2,  51,  has  the  a  long, 
however  the  latter  part  of  the  line  may  be  viewed  (v.  ceri- 
num  and  melinum) : 

Cdmatile  aut  plumdtile,  cerinuro  aut  melinum.  Gerrae  mdzumae. 

The  whole  line  is  treated  as  spurious  in  the  new  edition  d 
Ritschl,  apparently  only  because  it  is  so  difficult. 

6.  Dapino, — The  case  of  this  word  is  remarkable.  Cur- 
tius,  recognizing  the  affinity  of  ScTtt-vov  (for  S<ir-cvo-v,  &or- 
ivo'v)  with  Lat.  dap-s^  cites  dapinare^  which  implies  dapi- 
num^  as  illustrating  the  formation  of  the  Greek  word.  But 
the  Latin  word  ought  surely  to  be  dS^pIno,  not  dapino.  In 
PI.  Capt,  iv.  2,  117,  however,  we  have,  as  Fleckeisen  scans 
the  line, 

A6temum  tibi  ddpinabo  vfctum  si  vera  aiitumas. 

L.  and  S.  mark  the  word  dapino;  and  this  implies  the  scan- 
sion, seemingly  less  natural : 

A^ternum  tibf  dap., 
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ehich  is  that  given  in  Sonnenschein's  edition.  Ussing 
>asses  over  the  point  without  notice. 

7.  Defrutum  is  short  (frti)  in  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  269  : 

Defmta,  vel  psithia  passes  de  vite  racemes. 

}ut  L.  and  S.,  and,  I  believe,  the  other  Dictionaries,  do  not 
observe  that  it  is  long  in  Plaut.  Psetcd.  ii.  4,  5 1 : 

Miirrinam  pass6m  defrutum  m61inam  mel  quoiquofmodi. 

I  quote  from  Ritschl's  and  Fleckeisen's  text ;  the  variations 
n  other  editions  do  not  affect  the  point  now  adverted  to). 
lence  Curtius  cannot  be  said  to  be  wrong  when  twice  in 
lis  Grundzugey  pp.  586,  520  (4th  ed.),  he  writes  defrtUum. 

8.  Ferritribax  is  found  in  Plaut.  Most,  ii.  1,9): 

Ubi  sunt  isti  pldgipatidae,  f6rritribac6s  viri. 

Vs  the  text  stands,  it  must  have  the  penult  long  (tri) ;  and 
t  is  so  marked  by  L.  and  S. ;  but  Ramsay  in  loc.  makes  it 
hort.     See  Mr.  Tyrrell  in  Hermathena,  vol.  n.  p.  115. 

9.  Foculum. — I  pointed  out  in  the  first  No.  of  Herma- 
niENA  the  confusion  between  the  cases  of  this  word  and 
hose  of  foculus  into  which  some  writers  had  fallen.  L. 
ind  S.  have  not  escaped  this  error ;  they  quote  as  examples 
\ifoculus  Plaut.  Capt,  iv.  2,  68  : 

Ldridum  atque  epulds  foveri  f6culi8  ferv6ntibus, 

ind  Pers.  i.  3,  24  : 

At  ed^s :  nam  iam  intus  v6ntris  fumant  f6cula. 

Jndemann  in  the  former  of  these  passages  introduced  in 
"^eiove  fervenltbusy  wrongly,  as  I  believe,  though  Fleckeisen 
ollows  him ;  but  L.  and  S.  do  not  adopt  this  change  of 
ext. 

10.  GrypSy  gryphis,  —  The  gen.  is  marked  gryphis  in 
!^.  and  S. ;  but  this  is  at  variance  with  their  citation  from 
/irg.  E,%y  21  \ 

lungentur  iam  grypes  equis. 
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Claudian  and  Sidonius,  too,  whom  they  quote  as  using  the 
word,  make  the  y  long. 

11.  Habzturto. — ^This  desiderative,  which  is  probably 
rightly  read  in  Plant.  True.  i.  2,  48  (54,  Weise),  is  made 
long  (-urio)  by  L.  and  S.,  contrary  to  the  universal  rule. 

12.  Homeranidae. — This  is  made  Homerdnidae  in  L 
and  S.  But  the  0  is  long  in  Plaut.  True.  ii.  6,  4,  the  only 
place  where  the  word  occurs  (if  even  there  it  is  genuine: 

Et  Homeronidae  6t  postilla  mflle  memorarf  potest. 

13.  Indusmniy  indusioy  industarius^  are  made  long  (in- 
dusium,  etc.)  in  L.  and  S.    But  wrongly  :  in  Plaut.  Atd.  ill 

5>  35: 

Cinifl6nes,  patagidrii,  indusidrii ; 

and  in  Epid,  ii.  2,  47, 

Indusiatam,  pdtagiatam,  cdltulam  aut  croc6tuIain, 

the  u  is  plainly  short. 

14.  Meltnum, — In  Plaut.  Eptd.  ii.  2,  51,  quoted  under 
Certnuniy  the  word  certainly  seems  to  be  m^llnum.  But 
we  are  told  by  L.  and  S.,  following  (I  believe)  most  of  the 
authorities,  that  it  is  really  melinum,  =  firiXivovy  *  a  quince- 
yellow  garment,'  from  /u^Xov.  How  that  account  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  metre,  I  do  not  see.  It  is  possible, 
however,  that  melmu7n  is  not  the  right  word  in  the  place 
at  all ;  see  the  new  ed.  of  Ritschl. 

[L.  and  S.  by  some  oversight  quote  Epid.  i.  i,  20, 
in  which  melina,  quite  a  different  word  from  the  above, 
occurs,  not  only  under  melina  (*  a  purse  of  marten's  skin'!, 
but  also  under  mSlIna  (*mead'),  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  line  cited.] 

There  is  a  different  melinum  from  the  above,  which 
L.  and  S.  mark  melinum,  and  for  which  they  refer  to  Plaut. 
Most,  i.  3,  106 ;  but  that  line  is,  in  all  the  MSS., 

N(5quc  cerussam,  n^quc  melinum,  ncquc  aliam  ullam  offuciam, 
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"which  would  give  melinum.  Ritschl,  however,  has — per- 
Iiaps  rashly — changed  neque  melinum  to  meltnumve,  doubt- 
less taking  the  word  to  be  melznumy  formed  from  the  local 
name  Melos, 

15.  Prosodtacus. — L.  and  S.  mark  the  word  prosodiacus, 
adding  *  =  irpofrt^iOKOQ.'  But  the  Greek  word  is,  without 
doubt,  TT/ooo-oScaicocy  and  the  second  syllable  of  the  Latin 
word  is  short. 

16.  SomntculosuSy  somniculose, — The  i  is  made  short  by 
L.  and  S. ;  it  is  really  long,  as  the  passages  they  cite  show. 
Thus,  Mart.  iii.  58,  36  : 

Somniculosos  ille  porrigit  glires. 

In  Plaut  Am.  ii.  If  75, 

N6n  soleo  ego  somnfculose  eri  imperia  persequi, 

the  latter  part  of  the  line  may,  perhaps,  give  rise  to  some 
difficulty,  and  Fleckeisen  inserts  mei  after  eri;  but  this  does 
not  affect  the  quantity  of  somniculose.     Capt  ii.  i,  33, 

Tanta  fncepta  r6s  est :  hau  s6mnicul6se  hoc, 

is  a  Bacchiac  line,  and  the  t  in  somniculose  is  plainly 
long. 

Febriculosus  (Cat.)  and  siticulosus  (Hor.)  follow  the 
same  analogy.  The  accurate  Roby,  whilst  giving  these, 
adds  meticulosus,  which  L.  and  S.  mark  as  having  the  i 
short.  The  metrical  passages  to  which  they,  in  common 
with  other  lexicographers,  refer,  are  decisive  for  t ;  Plaut. 
Am.  i.  I,  137: 

N611ust  hoc  metfculosus  a^que.  S.  £m,  in  ment6m  venit. 

And  Most.  V.  i,  52  : 

N6scis  quam  metfculosa  r6s  sit  ire  ad  iiidicem. 

The  tu  which  in  some  texts  appears  after  nescisy  Camera- 
.    rius  inserted,  as  Ritschl  says,  *  errans  de  meticulosa  vocis 
prosodia.' 
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17.  TrochauMS. — ^This  word  L.  and  S.  maiic  irccUiaa; 
but  anyone  who  has  read  Bentley's  note  on  Hor.  EpL  1 5,  i, 
knows  that  the  word  is  Irochdicus;  cf.  Axoucoc  from  *Axmc- 
Bentley  quotes  from  Ter.  Maur.  the  decisive  line : 

JBrgo  qiii  versus  paratur  integer  trochdicos. 

Indeed  L.  and  S.  refer  to  the  same  author,  p.  2437  Pn 
where  we  read : 

Nam  sicut  ille  redditur  trochaicus. 
But  they  have  not  drawn  the  obvious  conclusion. 

J.  K.  INGRAM. 
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ADOPTION:  A  STUDY  IN  COMPARATIVE 

JURISPRUDENCE. 

*  The  son  adopted  is  the  reflection  of  a  son  begotten.* — Saunaka. 

*  Ut  haec  simulata  adoptio  filii  qnam  maxime  veritatem  illam  suscipiendorum 
libezonun  imitata  esse  videatur.' — P&o  DoMO  ad  Pontifices. 

•Adoptio  natnram  imitatnr.' — ^Justinian. 

THE  systems  of  archaic  jurisprudence  in  which  Adop- 
tion is  a  really  prominent  feature  are  Roman  Law 
and  Hindu  Law.  Both  belong  to  the  Aryan  family  of 
mankind.  In  neither  of  the  Semitic  legal  systems  do  we 
find  any  trace  of  adoption.  The  Jews  did  not  practise  it, 
nor  do  the  Mahomedans.  I  do  not  mean  that  no  Jew  or 
Mahomedan  ever  adopted  a  child ;  but  that  their  customs 
and  their  codes  of  law  made  no  systematic  provision  for 
their  doing  so.  On  the  other  hand,  adoption  is  found  in 
races  which  are  neither  Aryan  nor  Semitic ;  but  in  these 
instances  the  races  are  under  Aryan  influence.  All  over 
India  there  are  numerous  communities  which  are  classed 
under  the  common  name  of  Hindu,  but  are  very  far  from 
being  of  pure  Aryan  blood.  The  polytheism  and  nature 
worship  of  the  early  Aryans,  while  on  the  one  hand  evolv- 
ing the  pantheistic  and  idealist  philosophies  of  Buddhism 
and  modem  Brahmanism,  on  the  other  lent  themselves 
largely  to  popular  superstitions. 

All  these  had  a  common  element  in  ancestor  worship, 
and  of  that  worship  we  accordingly  find  traces  wherever 
we  find  adoption  part  of  the  legal  system  of  an  Indian 
tribe.    The  Roman  law  of  adoption  was  largely  influenced 
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by  ancestor  worship  [sacra  gentis\  though  in  its  Christian 
form   under  Justinian  this  element  naturally  disappeared. 
The  Brahmanical  law  assumes  ancestor  worship  all  through. 
Where  Brahmanical  Hinduism  and  what  I  may  call  abori- 
ginal Hinduism  touch,  the  worship  of  ancestors  comes  in 
either  as  the  basis  of  the  law  of  adoption,  or  as  a  deco- 
ration   of  the   superstructure.     The    n  on -Aryan    Hindus 
were,  and  are,    always  aiming  at  being  considered  tnie 
Hindus ;   and,  whenever  they  could,  they  sought  to  con- 
nect their  law  with    Brahmanical  law.     They  were  not 
always  successful,  and  there  was  often  a  conflict  of  inte- 
rest.    One  branch  of  a  family  would  profit  by  the  assump- 
tion that  family  afifairs  were  governed  by  the  Brahmanical 
law ;  the  interest  of  another  would  be  to  prove  that  they 
were  governed  wholly  by  local  family  custom.     It  is  to 
be  noted  that  this  attempt  of  non- Aryans  to  identify  them- 
selves with  Aryans  was,  on  the  whole,  discouraged  by  the 
Brahmans.     If  ancestor  worship  had  not  prevailed  among 
the  aboriginal  tribes  (as  we  know  from  independent  au- 
thority that  it  did)  those  tribes  would  not  have  had  any 
excuse  for  assimilating  their  family  law,  and  especially 
their  law  of  adoption,  to  Brahman  law.     We  may  there- 
fore infer  that  the  Brahman  accepted  the  ancestor  worship 
of  the  despised  Sudras  and  non-Aryan  castes  generally, 
because  he  found   it  already  in  vogue  among  them.    It 
is  certainly  not  true  that  he  forced  it  on  them. 

With  reference  to  the  law  of  Adoption,  then,  it  may  be 
said — ^i^  that  whatever  its  real  utilitarian  reason  mayha\'e 
been,  historically  it  is  identified  with  ancestor  w^orship: 
■^j"*  that  it  disappeared  from  the  known  Semitic  legal  sys- 
tems, because  ancestor  worship  had  become  obsolete  before 
those  systems  were  framed;  3'  that  the  typical  examples 
of  it  are  Aryan,  in  Roman  and  Hindu  law ;  (4)  that  where 
it  is  found  in  non-Ar>'an  races  it  is  systematised  under 
Arvan  influence. 
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It  is  well  worthy  of  a  passing  notice,  that  the  Greeks 
do  not  seem  to  have  practised  adoption  very  extensively. 
The  usage  is  indeed  referred  to  in  Demosthenes  and 
Isaeus ;  but  it  never  played  so  important  a  part  in  Greek 
life  as  it  did  in  Roman  life.  The  Greeks,  for  one  thing, 
had  not  the  passion  for  systematising  their  law  which 
actuated  the  Romans.  Whatever  their  legal  usages  may 
have  been,  we  were  sure  to  know  less  of  them  than  we  do 
of  their  Roman  analogues.  Still,  I  venture  to  think  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  here  we  have  another  indication  of 
the  relation  of  adoption  to  the  worship  of  ancestors.  The 
direct  worship  of  ancestors  survived  longer  among  the 
Romans  than  among  the  Greeks.  Adoption  is  infinitely 
more  prominent  in  Roman  than  in  Grecian  history  and 
literature.  These  facts  point  very  strongly  to  the  con- 
nexion I  am  suggesting,  and  may  fairly  be  adduced  as 
corroborative  evidence. 

Of  course  I  am  not  taking  the  law  of  Rome  as  formu- 
lated by  the  Christian  Emperor  Justinian,  and  striving  to 
invent  analogies  between  it  and  the  other  system  of  archaic 
Aryan  law.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  like  manner 
^ls  Justinian  tells  us  that  adoption  follows  nature,  so  the 
Hindu  jurists  lay  down  that  the  adopted  son  is  *  the  reflec- 
tion of  a  son.'  I  assume  all  through,  what  I  have  to  say 
here,  that  the  law  laid  down  in  the  Imperial  law  books 
was  mainly  a  declaration  of  that  which  they  found  in  force 
already.  Of  course  Justinian  was  not  likely  to  lay  down 
any  dictiun  which  postulated  the  truth  of  heathenism,  but 
in  all  other  respects  he  would  declare  the  law  rather  than 
innovate  on  it.  The  custom  itself  of  adoption  we  know 
Justinian  did  not  invent ;  he  found  it  in  force  and  he  re- 
gulated it. 

That  the  system  of  Roman  adoptive  law  presented 
strong  analogies  to  the  Brahmanical  system  is  a  point 
which  some  jurists  have  seen;  but  I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
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one  has  attempted  to  follow  out  the  analogy  minutdy.  It 
is  extremely  unfortunate  that   the  most  elaborate  1^ 
argument  on  the  law  of  adoption  in  the  Roman  RepubUc 
— the  oration  Pro  Dotno  Sua  ad  PanHJices^  commonly  attri- 
buted to  Cicero — is  of  very  doubtful  authenticity.     K  it 
were  certainly  Ciceronian,  no  one  could  doubt  that  the 
Roman  law  laid  down  in  it  was  at  least  a  plausible  arga- 
mdnt  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  Roman  conservati?e 
jurist.     But  even  treating  it  as  non-Ciceronian  (though 
composed  not  long  after  Cicero's  tinje),  it  may  fairly  be  ad- 
duced as  evidence  of  what  a  Roman  literary  and  legal 
archaeologist  woidd  pronounce  to  have  been  a  possible  argu- 
ment in  Cicero's  mouth.  As  such,  the  passage  is  eminently 
worthy  of  being  extracted.    Cicero,  or  his  imitator,  says— 
Quod  est  J  pontificesy  jus  adopttonis  ?  nempe  ut  is  adoptet  pd 
neque  procreate  jam  liberos  posstt^  etj  quum  potuerit^  sitexperu 
Here  we  have  a  very  close  approach  to  the  Hindu  law, 
in  force  from  prehistoric  time  to  the  present  day.    A  child- 
less married  man  is  precisely  the  person  who,  in  Hindu 
law,  not  only  may  but  ought  to  adopt  a  son.     Quae  deinit 
cuique  causa  sit  adoptionisy  quae  ratio  generum  ac  dignitatis^ 
quae  sacrorum^  quueri  a  pontificum  collegia  solet.     We  shall 
see  the  frill  bearing  of  this  presently,  but,  meantime,  com- 
pare it  with  Vasishta's  ceremonial  of  an  adoption  x-^Ht 
who  means  to  adopt  a  son  must  ensemble  his  kinsmen^  give 
humble  notice  to  the  King^  and  thetij  having  made  an  aUa- 
tion  to  fire  with  words  from  the  Veda  in  the  midst  of  Mis 
dwellinghousCf  he  may  receive  as  his  son  by  adoption  a  hcj 
nearly  allied  to  him^  or^  on  failure  of  such^  even  one  remokfy 
allied.     Considering  who  the  Roman  Pontifices  were,  each 
of  these  passages  very  remarkably  fits  in  with  the  partly 
sacerdotal  and  partly  legal  and  political  ritual  of  the  other. 
Again,  adoptat  annos  viginti  natus^  etiam  minor ^  senatorem. 
There  is  no  positive  precept  of  Hindu  law  which  says  that 
the  adopting  father  must  be  old  enough  to  have  been  the 
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natural  father  of  the  adopted  son,  but  the  whole  Hindu 
ritual  of  adoption  is  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  the  Latin 
passage  I  have  just  quoted,  and  the  more  definite  one, 
lower  down — yuod  eae  vestrae  sint  aetates  ut  is  qui  te  adop- 
iuvit  loco  fatriSf  velfilii  tibi  loco  per  aetdtem  esse  potuerity  vel 
eo  quo  fuit 

These  words  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  the  text  of 
Saunaka*,  which  declares  that  an  adopted  son  is  the  're- 
flection '  of  a  son  begotten.  Turning  back  for  a  moment, 
in  the  Pro  DomOy  we  have — Quid?  sacra  Clodiae  gentis  cur 
inter eunt^  quod  in  te  est?  There  was  not  the  smallest 
danger  of  the  sacra  Clodiae  gentis  becoming  extinct,  but 
the  taunt  was  not  without  meaning.  In  order  to  realize 
its  full  meaning  we  must  look  to  Hindu  law.  An  only 
son,  or  an  eldest  son,  must  not  be  transferred  to  another 
family,  lest  his  natural  ancestors  shoidd  lose  the  family 
sacrifices,  and  his  natural  father  suffer  spiritually  thereby. 
The  father  of  an  only  son,  says  Nanda  the  Pandit,  may  not 
give  him  to  be  adopted  by  another.  And  Jaggan  Natha  the 
Pandit  says,  Let  no  man  accept  an  only  son  in  adoption  lest 
the  family  of  the  natural  father  become  extinct.  For  similar 
reasons  the  transfer  by  adoption  of  an  eldest  son  was 
looked  upon  as  illegal.  Saunaka  and  Vasishta,  as  well 
as  the  other  authorities  quoted,  both  denounce  it. 

But  remarkably  enough  there  is  one  exception,  and 
it  is  one  for  which  the  Ciceronian  rhetorician  provides 
something  like  a  parallel.  We  have  seen  already  that 
by  Hindu  law  the  adopted  child  must  be  near  of  kin  to 
the  adopter,  if  any  such  can  be  found  (Vasishta,  supra). 
Saunaka  is  more  definite  still,  for  he  declares  that,  at 
least  among  Brahmans,  the  adopted  son  must  be  chosen 
among  the  near  sapindaSy  i.  e.,  those  who,  in  the  fiineral 
rites  and  in  the  rites  of  ancestor  worship,  are  entitled 
to  join  in  offering  the  pinda  or  consecrated  cake.  What 
says  the  author  of  Pro  Domo  Sua  ?    After  citing  prece- 
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dents,  he  says,  Quas  adopHoneSy  sicut  alias  tnnumeraUles, 
hereditates  nominis,  pecuniae^  sacrorum  secutae  sunt.    Tu 
neque  Fonteius  es^  qui  esse  debebas ;  neque  pairis  heres  ;  neque, 
amissis  sacris  paternis,  in  haec  adoptiva  venisti.    Clodius  was 
not  a  Fonteius,  so  his  name  does  not  run  in  the  line  of 
adoption.     A  Hindu  Pandit  would  say,  Clodius  was  not 
sapinda  to  Fonteius ;  he  did  not  even  belong  to  the  gens. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  Fonteius  (supposing  him  to  be  a  child- 
less Hindu)  wanted  to  adopt  a  son,  he  might  have  chosen 
his  own  brother's  eldest  or  even  only  son.   Why  ?   Because 
the  family  sacra  would  have  been  in  no  dangfer.     But 
to  go  out  of  his  family,  and  choose  one  who  was  not  a 
saptnda  (to  speak  after  the  manner  of  Hindus)  was  a  com- 
plete  invalidation   so   long   as   there  were  any  sapindas. 
If  Fonteius  and  Clodius  be  supposed  to  be  Hindus,  indeed, 
the  whole  hypothesis  of  a  possible  adoption  vanishes  at 
once.  For  Clodius  was  a  patrician  and  Fonteius  a  plebeian; 
they  belonged  to  diflFerent  castes ;  and  to  adopt  out  of  one 
caste  into  another  (still  worse,  from  a  higher  into  a  low^) 
is  unheard  of  in  Hinduism. 

But  in  the  Roman  case,  the  transfer  of  Clodius  from 
the  patrician  caste  (so  to  speak)  to  the  plebeian  caste  was 
the  very  end  and  aim  of  the  whole  transaction.  Clodius 
wanted  to  be  Tribune  of  the  Plebs.  He  did  not  care  about 
the  few  aristocratic  privileges  which  were  still  attached  to 
the  patrician  caste.  The  case  was  one  which  could  not 
possibly  have  arisen  in  Hindu  society,  which  was,  and  is, 
in  a  stage  even  more  archaic  than  that  of  society  under 
the  Roman  Republic.  Yet  even  here  we  may  detect  a 
sort  of  parallel. 

Suppose  that  Cicero  had  really  been  author  of  the 
speech  Pro  Do?no  Sua,  and  that  Clodius  had  been  called 
on  to  answer  his  argument,  his  obvious  coiu^se  would  have 
been  to  demur,  in  the  first  place,  to  Cicero's  exposition  of 
the  law,  which  naturally  was  onesided.     But,  in  addition 
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to  this,  he  might  have  said,  *  Concede,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  you  are  correct  in  your  view  of  the  law  of 
Adoption.  This  act  which  you  are  assailing  was  not  an 
Adoption;  it  was  an  Adrogation.  It  was  not  the  act  of 
two  private  families,  one  anxious  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  race  and  the  sacrifices ;  the  other  willing, 
it  may  be,  to  make  the  fortune  of  a  superfluous  child. 
Your  taunt  about  the  extinction  of  my  gens  and  its  sacra 
is  irrelevant,  for  there  are  plenty  of  Clodii  to  keep  up  the 
race  and  the  observances  of  its  ancestry.  True,  I  am  not 
a  Fonteius,  and  I  shall  inherit  nothing  from  Manius 
Fonteius,  even  if  I  survive  him.  I  am  fifteen  years  his 
senior,  and  yet  I  bound  myself,  during  the  few  hours 
that  elapsed  until  he  emancipated  me,  to  pay  honour  to 
him  as  to  my  own  father.  I  do  not  belong  to  his  genSy  nor 
even  to  his  order  in  the  State,  and  that  is  precisely  the 
reason  why  he  was  chosen  as  my  nominal  father.  This 
act  which  you  are  assailing  is  an  act  of  the  State ;  an  act, 
not  of  P.  Clodius  and  M'.  Fonteius,  but  of  the  Roman 
People  in  Comitia  Curiata.  Do  you  claim  to  annul  the  act 
of  the  sovereign  people  of  Rome  by  your  pettifogging 
quibbles  about  age,  and  paternity,  and  gentile  kinship  r 
The  reason  why  I  am  here  as  the  adopted  son  of  a  plebeian, 
who  in  the  order  of  nature  might  be  my  son,  is  that  the 
Roman  People  chose  to  qualify  me  to  become  Tribune  of 
the  Plebs ;  and  beyond  the  constitutionally  recorded  decree 
of  the  Roman  People  you  cannot  go.' 

Some  such  reply  as  this  Clodius  might  have  made ;  and 
in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  held  conclusive.  We 
do  not  know  how  far  an  ordinary  adrogatio  was  subject  to 
the  same  rules  as  an  adopHoy  properly  so  called.  Justinian 
treats  them  alike;  but  his  authority  is  of  no  avail  when  the 
question  is  one  concerning  Republican  usage.  Aulus 
Gellius  refers  to  the  subject,  but  does  not  tell  us  much 
about  it,    beyond  giving   the    form    of   the   rogatioy  and 
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laying  down  the  rule  that  the  adrogattis  must  be  of  age 
[vesticeps). 

From  jthe  point  of  view  of  comparative  jurisprudence 
the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  case  is,  that  just  as  in 
the  Clodian  adrogation  so  among  Hindus,  when  an  adoption 
is  an  act  of  State,  the  Sovereign  power  often  takes  on  itsdf 
to  overrule  all  ordinary  considerations  of  law.     A  Prince 
in  Rajputana,  or  other  Hindu  native  states,  from  time  to 
time  adopts  a  man  older  than  himself— a  distant,  in  pre- 
ference to  a  near,  kinsman — an  eldest  or  an  only  son — and 
even  a  relative  so  ineligible  as  a  sister's  son.     For  in 
this  case  as  in  others,  it  is  held  expedient  to  ^imitate 
nature,'  and,  since  a  brother  cannot  marry  a  sister,  to 
prohibit  him  from  adopting  her   son — Ut  haec  simulaia 
adoptio  filii  qtiam  maxime  veritatem  illam  suscipiendorum 
liberorum  imitata  esse  videatur.      The  rule  of  Hindu  law 
which  prohibits  adoptions  within  forbidden  degrees  does 
not  appear  in  Roman  law,  probably  because  it  was  never 
thought  necessary  to  formulate  the  prohibition.     But  like 
the  other  rules,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  common'to  the 
law  of  the  Hindus  and  the  law  of  the  Roman  Republic,  it 
is  constantly  overridden  in  practice  by  the  will  of  the 
Sovereign  or  the  counsel  of  his  advisers.    The  one  thing 
the  Hindu  Prince  never  does  is  to  adopt  out  of  his  own 
caste.     Of  course  neither  does  the  Hindu  subject.     In  the 
subject's  case  there  is  no  temptation,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
Sovereign  Prince  it  is  the  one  matter  about  which  he  dare 
not  yield  to  temptation. 

This  marks  the  difference  in  the  stage  of  evolution 
reached  by  Rome  and  by  even  modem  Hindu  society. 
Ages  before  Clodius,  the  boundaries  of  caste  had  been 
broken  down  by  the  Lex  Canuleia^  which  abrogated  the 
old  exclusive  laws  of  marriage.  Even  in  Clodius's  case 
it  never  suggested  that  the  difference  of  caste  is  a  bar  to 
the  adrogaho.     But  with  this  sole  and  unavoidable  excep- 
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tion,  the  author  of  the  Pro  Domo  makes  every  point  he 
possibly  could  make ;  and  it  is  a  very  remarkable  and 
interesting*  fact  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  point  of  Hindu 
law.  The  practice  of  the  Roman  constitution  set  aside 
every  one  of  these  points,  and  so  does  the  Hindu  Sove- 
reign whenever  he  sees  fit. 

E.  S.  ROBERTSON. 
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POSTGATES  SELECnOXS  FROM  PROPERTIUS. 

THIS  is  a  careAillT  edited  boc^  exhibiting  the  tesohs 
o£  lo3g  and  close  study  of  the  most  peculiar,  difficult, 
acd  cv?rrT:p;  of  the  Augustan  writers.  It  is,  like  man;  <rf 
the  editioas  ia  Messrs.  Macmillan's  series,  marked  by 
high  scholarship,  and  also  by  a  prudent  and  sober  judg- 
menx  nrely  found,  in  an  editor's  first  work.  It  is  to  be 
regre«ed  tha:  Professtw  Postgate's  labours  have  been,  » 
^?  speak,  thrown  away  on  a  small  selection. 

ia  criddsm.  howe\^er,  I  am  sorry  to  find  my  standpoint 
is  oiien  nr  removed  nom  that  of  so  able  a  scholar  as  Pio- 
lessor  Postgate,  and  the  Ibllowing  remarks  are  chiefly 
wr,;:en  ^,■l^  die  purpose  of  indicating  points  where,  in  my 
r^igriienr.  he  has  ened  in  principle.  For  instance,  ta}Ee 
ih?  reai:ng  of  3,  i.  :j: 

Njc:  .;;:i  e^-c  pulsii  abie^o  nosceret  arces, 

Lijiun;  ?:=:>esii  Jc^-.s  .»^  /'■..V  SramjnJrv, 
Hx:c:n  :sr  cx:=pos  ter  macnlasse  rotas  ? 

Hen;-  X  hj^  r.o:h:-g  after  It-s.  All  other  mSS.  have  the 
wo-'.^  .  •-  ■..:';.."„-  iMT;  after  I.Tzs-  So  manuscript  has  turn 
-',■-,  .•>■..;-?:-:■'■  or  ar\thir.j:  faintly  resembling  it.  Yet 
r^'^TiT-ito  calls  WolsTs  conjecmre  .um  /■/•...V  Stramandro  i. 
,.  ■,•_-,■'.  cor.;ev;ure.  If:;  is  a  certain  conjecture,  fareweU— 
.t  lonj:  farevvifll — :o  criticism  from  me.  Ii  was  open  to 
Wo  IS.  who  K~!:eveii  that  N  was  the  only  untnterpolated 
rroport-An  MS-,  10  hazard  a  random  guess  as  to  how  the 
hue  iv.ight  ha*-e  ended.  It  is  not  open  to  me,  nor  to 
Postgaie.  who  tecv^nise  other  MSS.,  to  reject  their  unani- 
mous .MMofimi-i  /ttn$  far  sooMtUng  out  ot  which  anuMi 
fttr^  coaU  iioi  have  jftown.     Po6tgatc  does  not  yet  ftiUy  ] 
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appreciate  the  influence  of  proximity  in  causing  corrup- 
tion, or  else  he  might  well  have  weighed  my  conjecture  of 
Idaeo  sub  monte.  Not  only  should  not  the  river  Scamander 
be  let  in,  but  the  river  Simois  should  be  turned  out  as  a  cor- 
ruption owing  to  the  proximity  oiflumina.  In  each  of  the 
four  lines  a  different  subject  is  naturally  treated,  rather  than 
an  awkward  dilatation  of  the  second  into  two  lines.  But 
whatever  Postgate  may  think  of  my  emendation,  I  em- 
phatically protest  against  his  calling  ^  certain '  one  of  the 
rashest  emendations  ever  made. 

Again,  on  lyraCy  in  4.  6.  36,  *  There  is  no  need  to  emend 
deaCy  &c.,  with  Paley.'  Well,  if  there  is  no  need  to 
emend  lyrae  here,  there  is  little  need  to  emend  anything. 
If  the  presence  of  lyraej  difficult  though  it  be,  were  un- 
accounted for,  it  might  stand.  But  when  it  is  accounted 
for  by  the  occurrence  of  lyrae  four  lines  before,  there  is 
surely  every  need  to  change  it.  I  do  not  expect  many  to 
accept  my  bold  emendation,  feraCy  although  I  believe  in  it, 
and  think  that  Propertius  had  especially  capreae  and  dammae 
in  his  mind — ^to  call  which  imbelles  was  a  poetic  common- 
place. To  those  who  think  that  ferae  cannot  be  called 
imbelles  I  will  point  out  Martial  4.  74  : 

Aspicis  imbdUs  tentent  quam  fortia  dammae 
Proelia?  tam  timidis  quanta  sit'ira/^m. 

That  Postgate  allows  little  influence  to  the  important 
principle  of  proximity  is  nowhere  more  clearly  shown  than 
by  his  retention  of  Aquilo  in  2.  5.  4 : 

£t  nobis  Aquilo,  Cynthia,  ventus  erit. 

I  hold  that  alio^  Scaliger's  reading,  is  right,  and  that 
even  aliqtio  is  quite  unnecessarily  close  to  Aquilo. 

I  believe  that  aliquo  is  always  *  to  some  place  or  other,' 
and  not  *  to  some  other  place,'  which  is  the  sense  of  alio, 
Postgate,  however,  discards  even  aliqtWy  retaining  Aquilo, 

I  feel  disappointed  by  the  following  remark  : — *  The  fol- 
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lowing  seem  to  be  all  the  certain  instances'  (of  lengthen- 
ings in  arsis) : 

Vinceris  aut  vincis :  haec  in  amore  rota  est. 

Now  I  had  fondly  hoped  that  I  had  exploded  tlus 
reading  by  writing  Vinceris:  at  vinces:  the  confusion  be- 
tween at  and  aut^  and  between  the  terminations  of  the  pre- 
sent and  future  being  common  in  Propertius.  My  reading 
also  gives  the  better  sense  : — '  You  are  now  conquered,  but 
you  shall  conquer ! '  There  is  in  this  a  proper  comparisoa 
to  a  wheel.  The  unhappy  lover's  good  time  will  come»  as 
surely  as  the  under  side  of  the  revolving  wheel  shall  ccmie 
uppermost.  And  so  Philistion,  iroXiv  yap  o^cc  rwv  aucwi' 
ircpcrpoiri|v'    acl   yag    cue   tq6\oq  b    'Xp6vo^  Kvktwrai^  riglldy 

gives  the  future  ui/^ei.  But  in  the  ordinary  reading,  *yoa 
conquer  or  are  conquered/  there  is  no  similarity  to  a 
wheel  at  all.  Mr.  Postgate,  however,  lavishes  one  of  his 
certains  on  the  vulgate,  leaving  one  single  pentameter  in 
the  whole  of  Propertius  labouring  under  a  metrical  de- 
fect, when  the  correction  is  simple  and  in  accordance  with 
all  critical  laws. 

Of  the  new  readings  introduced  in  this  selection  the 
chief  are  the  following : — 

I-  i-  33- 
In  me  nostra  Venus  voces  ezercet  amaras. 

Voces  is  Mr.  Postgate's  own  conjecture  for  noctes.  I  re- 
gret that  I  cannot  assent  to  it.  Noctes  amarc^  is  a  Latin 
common-place,  and  quite  in  keeping  here.  To  talk  of  his 
mistress's  shrewish  tongue  here  seems  to  me  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  tenor  of  this  beautiful  poem.  Venus  uses 
bitter  nights  as  her  instruments  of  torture.  The  main 
difficulty  is  the  use  of  nostra  after  me^  and  some  epithet  of 
Venus  is  perhaps  right. 
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I.  ix.  31. 

Illis  et  silices  et  possint  cedere  quercus  : 
Nedum  tu  possis,  spiritus  iste  levis. 

*  To  them  (blandishments)  both  flints  and  oaks  may  yield . 
much  more  mayest  thou,  poor,  vain  breath!'  Baehrens 
here,  apparently  ignoring  the  fact  that  nedum  means  in 
Latin  'much  more'  as  well  as  '  much  less/  reads /^r  sis  for 
passis.  Postgate  adopts  this  as  an  '  ingenious '  conjecture. 
It  seems  to  me  scarcely  worthy  of  mention,  and  I  cannot 
understand  Postgate's  objection  to  the  vulgate. 

,   In  I.  XX.  52,  Postgate  returns  to  the  old  reading,  tutus 
for  vtsus : 

Foraiosum  Nymphis  credere  visus  Hylan. 

He  has  not,  however,  made  up  his  mind  as  to  whether  it  is 
an  adjective  or  participle ;  nor,  if  it  be  a  participle,  as  to 
whether  it  is  .active  or  passive.  If  an  adjective,  he  would 
render  it  'careful  about  trusting.'  Barth  rendered  it  ex-i 
actly  the  reverse:  'careless  about  trusting.'  Postgate's 
explanation  is  preferable  on  more  grounds  than  one,  but  I 
fear  the  line  is  almost  hopelessly  corrupt. 

On  I.  xxi.  9,  Postgate  with  much  confidence  reads  qui- 
cumque^  and  must  have  been  pleased  to  find  his  conjecture 
supported  by  Baehrens'  parvenu  MSS.  With  equal  con- 
fidence, I  uphold  quaecurnqtM  against  quicumque.  The  lines 
are: 

£t  quaecumque  super  dispersa  invenerit  ossa 
Montibus  Etruscis  haec  sciat  esse  mea. 

*  I  cannot  believe,'  says  Postgate,  *  that  Propertius 
could  have  made  Gallus  say  that  all  the  bones  on  the 
mountains  of  Perusia  were  his.'  This  can  be  retorted.  I 
cannot  believe  that  Propertius  would  make  Gallus  say  that 
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every  man  that  found  bones  on  the  mountains  of  Etruria  was 
to  be  informed  that  they  were  the  bones  of  Gallus.    Be- 
sides,  Postgate's  reading  deprives  the  verse  of  its  pa- 
thos— the  idea  of  the  sister  seeking  her  missing  brother, 
and  finding  his  bones  upon  the  mountain.     But  not  only 
does  it  deprive  it  of  pathos,  but  it  makes  it  comparativeiy 
absurd.      For  if  the  ordinary  stranger  (quicumque)  were 
told  they  were  the  bones  of  Gallus,  he  would  probaUy 
reply  he  didn't  care  a  nutshell  whose  bones  they  were. 
But  the  sister,  she  would  care.     She  would   gather  the 
bones  with  loving  hand,  and  gently  lay  them  on  a  bier, 
and  bring  them  to  the  distant  home  where  she  and  Gallus 
had  played  as  children.    Then  she  would  build  a  costly 
pyre,  and  with  trumpets  sounding  and  mourners  wailing, 
with  gifts  of  gold  and  incense  she  would  bum  her  mur- 
dered brother's  bones,  and  then  collect  his  ashes  in  an  urn, 
and  dutifully  place  it  in  the  tomb  of  their  fathers.  And  when 
she  had  done  all  this,  not  before,  she  would  rest  in  peaoe, 
because  she  would  only  then  know  that  the  pale  ghost  of 
Gallus  was  satisfied.     And  this,  a  Roman's  burial,  was 
what  Gallus  wanted,  when  he  made  his  last  petition  of  his 
flying  comrade,  no  mere  vain  request  that  each  chance 
passer-by  should  know  that  he  had  fallen  on  that  Etruscan 
hill. 

II.  vii.  6. 

Nam  citius  paterer  caput  hoc  discedcre  collo, 
Quam  possem  nuptae  perdere  more  faces. 

Here  Professor  Postgate,  from  N,  with  Baehrens,  though 
probably  independently  of  him,  reads  more  for  amore.  He 
is  probably  right,  and  I  regret  not  having  more  in  my  edi- 
tion. Postgate  illustrates  by  Terence's  *  alieno  more  viven- 
dum  est,'  and  says  it  means  at  the  will  and  humour  of  a 
bride.     There  is  also  a  reference,  I  think,  in  more  to  the 
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^^jiWtodrum  daily  round  of  matrimony  contrasted  with  faceSy 
consuming  fire  of  unshackled  passion  : 

*  Love's  a  fire  that  needs  renewal 
Of  fresh  beauty  for  its  fuel : 
Love's  wing  moults  when  caged  and  captured  : 
Only  free,  he  soars  enraptured.' 


In  the  same  poem  Postgate  suggests,  v.  20,  nomine  for 
ine^  very  plausibly,  comparing  Lucretius'  Quod  patrio 
.  Hlfchiceps  donarat  nomine  regem. 

^  In  IV.  vii.  22,  I  am  glad  to  see  he  feels  able  to  accept 
-Afr.  Ellis's  well-known  conjecture  Mimantis.  It  is  cer- 
^^lidlily,  whether  true  or  false,  a  brilliant  emendation. 
^^;,  In  rv.  vii.  29,  he  reads  the  pretty  but  unnecessary  con- 
jecture curvate^  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Lendrum, 
^Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge, 
credit  of  which  conjecture  he  gives  to  Mr.  Peskett  in 
first  instance.  By  which  of  the  two  it  was  first  pub- 
jCJished  I  do  not  know. 

/..      In  IV.  vii.  46,  Postgate  reads  his  own  good  conjecture 
'  mt  est  for  the  difficult  potest    It  is  perhaps  too  much  to 
/•ay  that  Propertius  could  not  have  written  potest.     He 
tertainly  could  write  very  doubtful  Latin  at  times. 
In  v.  ii.  34 : 

Faunus  plumoso  sum  deus  aucupio. 

Postgate  reads  Fautor  from  C.  Rossbach,  N  giving 
Fauor.  This  emendation  is  very  scantily  defended  by 
Postgate. 

For  the  very  vexed  passage  iv.  xi.  39,  40,  Postgate 
reads: 

£t  Persem  proaui  stimulantem  pectus  Achilli 
Quique  tumens  proauo  fregit  Achille  domes. 

Following  up  Heyne's  suggestion  that  several  pas- 
sages in  Silius  Italicus  were  imitated  from  these  lines. 
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Postgate  gives  tumensy  where  the  MSS.  for  the  most  part 
give  tuas^  and  where  Heyne  proposed  Et  tumidas  with 
Qui  for  Et  in  the  preceding  verse.  Postgate's  reading  is 
clever,  but  unfortunately  demands  that  Quique  refer  to 
PerseuSy  which  is  unnatural,  and  also  g^ves  an  unnatural 
meaning  to  /regit  domos^  *  proved  the  ruin  of  his  own 
house.'  I  am  not  convinced  that  tumens  or  tumidus  was  in 
the  passage  as  it  came  before  Silius  Italicus.  I  rather 
imagine  that  when  Silius  used  such  expressions  as  prcaoo- 
que  tufnebat  Achille  of  Philip,  although  he  undoubtedly  had 
this  passage  before  him,  he  was  turning  into  the  common 
poetic  diction  of  his  time  the  idea  contained  in  Propertius' 
pregnant  ablative.  Juvenal  has  tumes  aUo  Drusorum  stem- 
matey  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Juvenal  was 
here  imitating  Propertius.  I  believe  the  lines  as  thqr  stand 
in  the  MSS.  (with  simulantem)  are  sound,  and  that  the 
meaning  is :  '  I  call  Perseus  to  witness,  the  assumer  of  the 
courage  of  his  ancestor  Achilles,  and  him  who  crashed 
through  thy  home,  Perseus,  in  spite  of  that  ancestor, 
Achilles.'  I  do  not  think  the  repetition  oi  proavo  AchilU 
would  be  justifiable  except  in  a  different  application. 

In  IV.  xi.  70,  Postgate  reads  facta  for  fata^  and  well 
supports  it.  I  believe,  however,  that  mea  fata  is  right 
Meafata  is  Propertian  for  *me  after  death.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of  too  high  praise 
of  the  careful  and  instructive  introduction  to  this  edition. 
It  shows  a  complete  mastery  of  the  difficult  subject,  which 
it  must  have  taken  long  and  close  study  to  obtain.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  much-wanted  Propertian  grrammar  in  itself,  and 
I  hope  it  will  one  day  precede  a  complete  edition  of  the 
poems.  But  of  this  and  the  commentary  I  cannot  here 
write  at  length,  for  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  read  the 
latter  with  the  attention  it  deserves,  being  somewhat  tired 
of  Propertius. 
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P.S. — Since  writing  the  foregoing  I  have  seen  Professor 
Postgate's  remarks  on  Propertius  in  1880,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Cambridge  Philological  Society y  vol.  i.,  pp.  372- 
386.  I  thank  him  sincerely  for  his  kind  remarks  concerning 
my  small  edition,  and  assure  him  that  his  gentle  censures  are 
well  weighed  and  will  in  some  instances  be  acted  on.  I  still, 
however,  prefer  my  interpretation  of  3.  9.  38  to  his  own. 
As  to  my  giving  up  my  emendation  of  3.  6.  22,  I  would 
rather  bum  the  whole  edition.  Giving  domi  for  domo^ 
I  ask  Professor  Postgate  what  fault  he  finds  with  the 
emendation  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  too  violent  ?  It  is  nearer  the 
best  MS.  than  any  other  reading.  Is  it  the  sense  ?  The 
sense  is  exactly  what  is  demanded.  Is  it  the  Latin  ?  I 
have  exactly  illustrated  qualem  dicere  nolo  from  Juvenal 
and  Catullus.  I  will  now  illustrate  domi  habere  from  Q. 
Cicero  de  Pet.  Cons.  2.8:  qito  tamen  in  magistratu  amicam 
quam  domi  palam  haberet  de  machinis  emit. 
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SOME  NOTES    ON    THE    GREEK   COMIC  FRAG- 

MENTS. 

Cratinus,  Archilachi^  vn. 
Read: 

riPfl  /jJkv  fjSvj  ScX^oKcg,  xoipoi  Sk  rourtv  oXXots. 

*  In  point  of  age  full  swine,  but  in  all  other  respects  young 
pigs/  That  the  Si\<pa^  was  older  than  the  x^oc  appears 
from  the  following  passages  : — Achamians,  786 :  via  yap 
i<mv'  aWa  ScX^aKOV/Lclva,  ce^.  Ibid.  781  :  vvv  yc  X^H^Cf^ 
v^rai^  arap  cicrpa^c^c  y^y  cet. 


Cleobulinaey  m. 

*E(mv  axfiiov  kcu  <r<l>vpa  vcavii^  €VTpi)(i  iroiA^. 

Read : 

coTOV  aKfjtMV  Koi  crtfivpa  vcavti^  €VTpi\€  ?ra»X(i). 

*  A  pair  of  long-maned  horses  are  a  hammer  and  anvil  to  a 
young  man/  t,  e,  I  suppose,  he  makes  them  his  entire  occu- 
pation.    Ei;0p(S  is  only  applied  to  horses  in  Homer. 


Nemesis^  ix. 

^irdprrfv  Xcyco  yc  (jirapriha  rrjv  (nrdprivov. 

Read : 

{nrdprqv  Xeyo)  yc  rrjv  crrrvpiSa  t^v  cnrdprivov. 

nXiyfia  ri  (nraprivov  is  Pollux's  comment.  Sirvpic  ^^^ 
ttXIicoc  are  often  joined  together,  as,  for  instance,  in  Ar. 
AcA.  454,  455  : 

A.  Bos  fioi  a-TTvpLhiov  SicuccKav/Acvov  Xi;;(Vf^. 

E.  TtS',  £  roXas,  crc  tovS'  I^*^  irX ^kov5  xP^^^  » 
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Pherecrates,  Epilesmon^  i. 

*OXcv  o^cXtav  (nroSciv,  ofnov  8c  /x.^  irport/x-av. 

Read : 

oXi/v  /x,€V  optkCav  a"7ro8€LV,  aprrov  8c  /ai/  TrporifJiaVy 

*  To  gobble  up  a  whole  toasted  loaf,  but  not  to  care  for 
bread.' 


Tyrannts,  I. 

The  poet  accuses  women  of  giving  men  small  drinking 
cups,  and  using  large  goblets  themselves. 

(r^iVi  8c  y  avTcuarLV  paO^ia^  fcvXixag  Sicnrtp  6XKa8as 
Oivaycoyovs,  Trcpi^cpcis,  Xc7rra9,  ftccrag  yaxrrpodha^. 

Read :  inylaraQy  yaarpiSag,  *  of  immense  size,  pot-bellied,' 
or  else,  in  one  word,  fnyiaToyaarpiSagy  *  of  enormous 
paunches.' 


Chirony  m. 

In  a  very  pretty  fragment  we  find  the  meanness  of  a 
host  depicted,  who  does  not  wish  his  guests  to  stay  too 
long.  When  a  guest  thinks  of  going,  and  another  guest 
detains  him,  he  becomes  irate,  and  says,  *  speed  the  part- 
ing guest.' 

*  Mi^ScFa  pJjfT  dcKOKTa  n€V€iv  KaT€pvK€  Trap*  riplv 
p.i]V  ci/ooKT  cTTcycipc,  ^i/tuoviOi;.      ov  yap  ctt   otvoi9 
TotavTi  keyofiev  8ct7rvt(foKT€9  ^CKov  avSpa; 

iv  oivoig  here  is  manifestly  corrupt,  and  should,  I  think, 
be  changed  to  iw  aJvoic,  'appealing  to  proverbs,'  as  the 
host  has  just  done. 

VOL.  IV.  2  B 
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Hermippus,  Palladis  Ortus^  vi. 

The  line  is  rightly  emended  except  in  S(Sioui.  The 
Greeks  said  OiaOai  oi/o/ia.  The  MS.  of  Photius  gives  ScSww, 
of  Suidas  SiSovai.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  line  really  was— 

6  Zeus  8*  iSo>v,  valf  IIoAAas,  ijcrt,  Tovvofjua. 


Det\  I. 

€V)^6fi€0a  ?rpo9  rovT  o?vo9,  S>  K€pa^,  ycvov. 
fcds  Tov  KaTTrjkov  yu>  <^€pa)  Traii^^cov  a/ia 
fcav^is  ycycvT/Ttti  tovto  ttcvtc  koI  8uo. 

This  passage  has  gfreatly  exercised  the  skill  of  critics. 
I  think,  by  reading  in  the  first  verse 

a  fair  sense  may  be  given.  Mercury,  probably,  is  speak- 
ing. He  is  talking  of  the  life  of  tlie  gods  and  the  Horn  of 
Amalthea  which  supplied  their  wants.  *  In  the  next  place, 
when  we  are  thirsty,  or  in  want  of  money,  we  say,  "  Horn 
become  wine."  And  I  carry  the  wine  to  the  retail  wine 
merchant's,  joking  on  the  road  (and  sell  it  to  him),  and 
then  there  is  a  further  change.  The  retailer  sells  it  in  the 
shape  of  five  to  two,'  t.  e,  five  parts  water  to  two  wine. 


Aristophanes,  Babylonii^  vi. 

Eustathius,  p.  91 1,  63,  has  : 

Kol  IrioM  Si  TLva^  cunrtSas  AiXios  Atovvcrios  loropct  if^ipitiv  jcal  XfV'^ 
i$  *ApLaTOif}dvov^  ravrrjv. 

*Avrjp  ircSiyn/s  iTcav  ivrjfifiivoi. 

Eustathius  wrote  rci/ac  irlSac,  *a  sort  of  fetters.'   -oc  was 
repeated  owing  to  dittography. 
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Amipsias,  Funday  iv.-v. 
PolluXy  ix.  96 : 

Iv  §€  T]5  rov  *Afi€nl/Lov  ^<f}€V^6vrj  6  T€  rpoTTO^  ScSi^Xcurai  rrj^  Kv^€ia^ 
Koi  irpocruprfTai  on  €irf  to  TpifUifivaaloVy  ws  fJLvav  avTaiv  lirtZiartBiipLt- 
viov  €#caoTa>  Kvfii^. 

The  Greeks  played  with  three  dice.  Pollux  tells  us 
here  that  they  staked  a  mina  on  each  die.  Hence  the 
meaning  of  the  corruption  is  obvious,  although  the  correc- 
tion is  difficult.  Perhaps  :  6ri  eijj  to  plfxfia  Tpifivadiov.  The 
maximum  throw  was  three  minae. 

Meineke  reads  to  rpfjfia  fivaaXov  from  Kiihn  and  Jun- 
germann.  But  the  pips  of  the  dice  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  passage. 


Metagenes,  AuraCy  i. 

• 

*YfUV  6p)(rja'TpLSa^  cittov  cratpa? 
(opota?  irpoTtpov  vvv  8*  ov\  vfuv  dyopcuo) 
apTi  ^oaiovcas  avXtfTpiSas  at  T€  Ta\L(rra 
dv8po>v  i^opTitjyQiv  viro  yovvara  p.LO'Oov  cXvcrav. 

So  written  the  passage  is  nonsense,  and  Meineke  sug- 
gests avO'  for  ovx  in  V.  2.  But  by  simply  putting  a  ques- 
tion stop  at  the  end  perfect  sense  is  given.  'Ayopivup  is 
regularly  used  in  questions  with  ovk  ;  as  Ar.  Ach.  41  :  oi;^ 

rrfopivov  ;  Plut.,  102  : 

ov\  rjyoptvov  on  Trapcf  €iv  wpdy/xar  ipiiKX^rov  /xot  ; 

2  B  2 
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Antiphanes,  Dyserotes. 

iK€ia'€  8iairXcu> 

aTreurtv,  iTnrois,  criX^io),  arvvtapicrtv, 
Kavk^  KtXrja'ij  /loinreroii,  Trvperois,  oirocs. 

Some  one  is  speaking  here  who  at  Cyrene  combined  a 
love  for  horses  with  the  silphium  trade.  He  bids  good-bye 
here  to  both.  ai\(ji(t^j  KovXt^y  fiatnrfroi^f  and  oiroTc  are  all 
various  forms  or  parts  of  silphium  ;  the  alternating  words 
are  various  words  for  horses.  Hence  wvptroT^  is  a  corrup- 
tion for  some  sort  of  horse,  probably  irvppoicy  *  bap/ 
Tkeoc,  15-  53  • 


MileSy  II. 

B.   CppiTTl^CTO 

vTTo  Ta>v  7r€pL(rT€p<av  inr  dXXov  3*  ovScvd?, 
SctTTvoiv  o  jSaccAevs.     A.  ttuis  ;    cacrag  roAAa  yap 
cpi^cropat  crc  tovto*    -ttu)?  ;  B.  i^Xct^cro 

CIC  T^S  SvptaS  17K0VTt  TOlOVT«j>  fXvptf.       K,  T.  X. 

In  the  third  line  read  : 

iprjaofjiai  <rc  tovO*,    B.    ottois  ;  iJXci^CTO.     »c.  t.  X. 
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MENANDER,  XIV. 

©COS  COTt  T0t5  ;(/OT/OTOtS  OCl 

6  vovs  yap,  (Ls  loiKcv,  oi  coffiuyraToi.. 

Bentley  connected  ol  <TO(pwTaTai  to  ai  (Totpwraroif  in  which 
he  is  followed  by  Meineke.  But  I  think  that  oi  should  be 
oJ.    The  lines  may  have  run  somehow  thus : 

6  vovs  yap  ois  ioiKcv  ot  (roffxararoi 
^€05  ccTTt  rots  ^rfOToii  aiC, 

*  The  mind,  as  is  held  by  those  who  are  the  wisest,  is  a 
god  to  the  good/  Epicurus  called  the  mind  Grod,  perhaps 
others  of  the  fjo^ol.  A  second  verse  may  be  completed  by 
the  insertion  of  fiiyioTo^  after  9e6g,  or  writing  Otoe  fleoc  ng. 
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THE  BUCOLIC   CAESURA. 

WHAT  is  the  bucolic  caesura  ?    The  oldest  account  of 
it  is  that  the  fourth  foot  ends  with  the  end  of  a 
word,  so  that  the  verse  closes  with  an  Adonic,  or  dactyl  with 
spondee.     But  this  rule  refuses  the  test  of  observation.   In 
the  first  idyll  of  Theocritus,  which  is  in  every  respect  a  tnie 
type  of  bucolic  poetry,  it  is  violated  twenty-seven  times  in 
a  poem  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  verses,  that  is,  once  in 
about  every  six  lines ;  and  in  the  eleventh  idyll,  a  poem  of 
eighty-one  verses,  it  is  violated  twenty-six  times,  or  once  in 
about  every  three  lines.  And  here  let  it  be  at  once  premised 
that  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  bucolic  caesura, 
we  must  not  segregate  certain  idylls,  and  call  them  verc 
bticolicty  unless  they  have  some  other  striking  characteristic 
of  bucolic  poetry  beside  the  caesura.     For  instance,  in  suh- 
j'ecl  and  dialedy  which  are  the  real  tests  of  a  bucolic  poem, 
the  eleventh  is  in  the  strictest  sense  bucolic,  though  it  is 
fatal  to  the  theory  of  the  bucolic  caesura  held  by  Marius 
Victorius  and  Terentianus  Maurus.     There  are,  of  course, 
other  idylls,  which  are  plainly  exercises  in  epic  poetry, 
which  in  both  subject  and  dialect  declare  themselves  to  be 
w^/ types  of  bucolic  poetry,  and  which  must  not  be  appealed 
to  in  a  question  about  the  usage  of  these  poets. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  crude  account  which 
the  ancient  grammarians  have  given  of  this  phenomenon 
in  the  style  of  the  Greek  bucolic  writers,  though  the  rule 
of  Victorius  and  Terentianus  Maurus  is  still  given  by 
modern  writers ;  for  instance,  by  Dr.  Bucholz,  of  Berlin, 
in  his  Anthology  of  Greek  Lyric  and  Bucolic  Poetry,  1875; 
and  by  Professor  Fritzsche,  of  Leipzig,  in  his  edition  of 
Theocritus,   1869. 
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In  the  most  recent  editions  of  Theocritus  published  in 
England,  the  rule  has  been  stated  in  a  more  temperate 
manner,  but  has  not  yet  been  laid  down  with  accuracy. 
Mr.  Snow  (Oxford,  1873)  says :  *  in  an  average  of  five  lines 
out  of  six  in  the  bucolic  idylls  there  is  a  caesura  closing 
the  fourth  foot ;  and  whenever  this  is  the  case  it  is  a 
dactyl.'  Now  this  rule,  more  moderate  in  so  far  as  it 
speaks  of  a  tendency,  not  a  law,  is  yet  far  too  general ; 
and  in  the  words  *the  bucolic  idylls'  the  way  is  opened 
for  the  misleading  distinction  to  which  I  have  above 
referred.  In  laying  down  that  •  whenever  this  is  the 
case'  (/.  e.  whenever  there  is  a  caesura  closing  the  fourth 
foot),  the  fourth  foot  is  a  dactyl,  Mr.  Snow  is  at  once  met 
by  a  number  of  violations  of  the  supposed  rule,  to  account 
for  which  he  is  first  obliged  to  refuse  the  title  of  *  thoroughly 
bucolic'  to  all  the  poems  of  Theocritus,  except  the  first 
eleven  and  the  twenty-first ;  and  next  is  forced  to  suggest 
that  the  eleventh  idyll,  which  violates  his  canon  six  timeSy 
is  constructed  in  violation  of  the  bucolic  caesura  *  to  ex- 
press want  of  refinement  in  the  love-song  of  the  Cyclops.' 

Bishop  Wordsworth  is  contented  with  a  still  more  mo- 
derate statement  of  the  rule,  but  even  his  rule  is  too  broad. 
He  lays  down  that  *  tn  the  truly  bucolic  idyllsy  whenever 
the  fourth  foot  is  a  spondee,  and  ends  a  word,  the  fourth 
foot  must  not  be  a  disyllable  or  hyperdisyllable,  and  must 
not  end  with  a  monosyllable  incapable  of  beginning  a  sen- 
tence.' In  vindication  of  this  canon  he  proceeds  to  emend 
certain  verses  of  Theognis'  which  conflict  with  it.  Among 
these  verses  are  the  following : — 

and 

ixnrdXtiBoi  yc  rdirrjo'iv  ofioiov  orfHafui  Oavovri, 

^  I.  e.y  i-x.,  but  even  in  these  there       obsen'es  this  canon,  according  to  the 
are  many  violations  of  his  rule.  Bishop. 

'^  Theognis,   in   his  Elegiac   poems, 
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These  afe  excellent  verses,  but  they  conflict  with  Bisliop 
Wordsworth's  canon,  and  accordingly  he  corrects  them. 
The  correction  was  easy,  suspiciously  easy.  When  a  cor- 
rection  is  very  easy,  let  the  emendator  beware  of  hidden 
traps.    The  lines  as  emended  by  the  Bishop  run  thus  :— 

Iqtw  6  /bicv  \€ip<av  6  8c  Ipyov  Ikootov  afi€ivwVf 

and 

aairaXaOoi  yc  arpiafia  Oavovri  rdTrrfiriv  ofioiov. 

These  are  lines  which  perfectly  conform  to  the  Bishop's 
canon ;  but  unfortunately  they  could  not  have  been  written 
by  any  Greek  poet  from  Homer  to  Nonnus,  because  they 
have  a  rhythmical  phenomenon  which  is  not  found  in 
Greek  hexameter  verse.  There  is  no  real  instance  in 
Greek  hexameter  verse  of  a  trochaic  caesura  in  the  fourth 
foot.     The  verse 

Ili^Xevs  Oi^v  fioi  cTTcira  yv  |  vaiKa  1 1  ya  |  /xco'O'crcu  avros» 

was  corrected  by  Aristarchus  to 

Ili^Xevs  O-qv  fioi  hr€i,Ta.yw<UKd  yc  fuur<rcrat  avrdf ; 

and  there  is  no  other  verse  so  constructed  in  the  whole 
of  Greek  epic  poetry,  or  even  in  the  Greek  Anthology.' 
A  verse  which  apparently  violates  this  canon  is  Theoa. 
xviii.  15 — 

KTf^  CTOS  €(  ^TCOS,  McVcAxiC,  TCtt  WOS  oSc. 


^  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  doctrine  of  enclitics  and  non-initia- 
tive words  is  not  fully  carried  out  as  re- 
gards this  metrical  usage.  An  enclitic 
or  non-initiative  word  should  count  as 
part  of  the  word  which  it  follows,  just 
as  it  does  in  the  rule  of  the  pause ;  and 
accordingly  such  a  clausula  as 

is  quite  legitimate.  But  the  strange 
circumstance  is  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
enclitic  does  not  seem  to  be  applied  in 


vitiation  of  a  verse  othenrise  sound; 
for  instance, 

is  right,  though,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  enclitic,  Kty^s  w^p  shook!  be 
regarded  as  one  word.  The  same  s 
the  case  with  the  verse  ending  S#«r  n 
y4yc»y9  i3o^<raf ,  which  occurs  more  thai 
once  in  Homer,  and  which  would  of 
course  afford  an  instance  of  the  trochak 
caesura  in  the  fourth  foot,  were  the 
enclitic  regarded  as  part  of  the  wonl 
which  it  follows. 
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But  this  verse  has  been  emended  by  Ahrens,  both  in  the 
interests  of  the  metre  and  the  grammar,  to 

We  have  seen  that  all  the  statements  of  the  rule  are 
too  general,  and  that  even  the  statement  of  the  tendency 
is  not  sufficiently  qualified.  What,  then,  is  the  bucolic 
caesura  J  The  only  expression  of  the  rule  (as  far  as  I 
know),  which  really  colligates  the  phenomena  is  that  of 
Dr.  Maguire,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  it 
runs  thus : — 

*  When  the  fourth  foot  ends  with  a  word,  the  fourth  foot 
must  be  a  dactyl,  if  there  is  a  stop  after  the  fourth  foot* 

This  is  a  rule  which  is  in  itself  reasonable,  and  which 
commends  itself  to  those  who  have  observed  the  nicety  of 
ear  for  rhythm  which  distinguished  the  ancient  Greek. 
It  will  be  found  to  be  true  in  every  case.*  According  to  it, 
a  verse  like  Theocr.  xi.  54 — 

o>/Lio(,,  orr   ovK  h'€K€v  fi^  a  fidrrjp  fipdy^C  i\ovTa 

is  perfectly  sound ;  but  Bion,  xv.  19, 

\LOV€ai^  ir6pff>vp€  7rap€t^9,  ical  to  fia^Krfia 

is  wrong,  and  calls  for  the  easy  emendation,  wapriim  for 
wapeiyg.  This  rule  will  be  found  to  be  quite  universal  in 
the  bucolic  poets,  and  does  not  depend  on  a  distinction 
between  bucolic  idylls  and  truly  bucolic  idylls,  which  is 
often  fanciful,  and  sometimes  fallacious.  It  is  not  ob- 
served in  the  Homeric  hexameter,  and  seems  to  be  quite 
peculiar  to  bucolic  verse. 

R.  Y.  TYRRELL. 


*  Dr.  Maguire*s  rule  shows  that,  in  with  the  best  codices  ov  fidXais,  ow8i 
Theocr.  i.  6,  Kp4as  should  be  read  for  ^<J5y,  ov5^  KtKiyvotSt  for  the  vu/g.  ov5^ 
Kprjst  and  that  in  xi.  lo,  we  should  read       ^69oiSt  oh  /ucUot;,  ohZ\  KiKivvots. 
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LOGICAL  NOTES. 

IV.— On  some  Legal  Maxims  mistaken  for  Philo- 
sophical. 

I .  Exceptio  probat  regulam, 

THIS  maxim  furnishes  a  notable  example  of  the  in- 
fluence of  words  on  thoughts.  As  it  assumes  the 
imposing  form  of  an  accepted  rule  of  philosophy,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  only  question  is  how  to  apply  it  rightly ;  in 
other  words,  to  distinguish  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule  from  those  which  disprove  it.  In  fact  the  maxim  is 
a  purely  legal  one,  and  is  thus  fully  stated  in  legal  text- 
books [e,g.  Wharton's  Law  Dictionary)^  *  Exceptio  probat 
regulam  de  casibus  non  exceptis.'  The  exact  meaning  <rf 
it,  as  well  as  perhaps  its  earliest  statement,  is  in  these 
words  of  Cicero,  *  Quod  si  exceptio  facit  ne  liceat  ibi  ne- 
cesse  est  licere  ubi  non  est  exceptum'  [pro  Balbo^  14).  I^ 
for  instance,  it  were  enacted  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to 
do  a  certain  thing  on  Sunday,  it  would  follow  that  it  was 
lawful  to  do  it  on  other  days. 

2.  Cessante  causa  ccssat  effecius. 

J.  S.  Mill  treats  this  as  an  accepted  rule  of  ph3r$ical 
inquiry  in  the  olden  time,  and  takes  pains  to  refute  it, 
appealing  ex,  gr,  to  the  case  of  death  from  being  run 
through  the  body.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  it  never 
was  mistaken  for  a  physical  maxim ;  but  if  so,*  it  is  only 
another  example  of  the  influence  of  words.  It  was  cer- 
tainly originally  and  properly  a  legal  maxim,  expressed 
sometimes  in  other  forms,  and  is  given  as  such  in  the 
text-books. 
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It  may  be  applied,  for  instance,  to  the  case  where  a 
certain  power  is  conferred  expressly  for  a  certain  purpose : 
the  purpose  ceasing,  the  power  ceases. 


V. — Of  the  Epimenides  Fallacy. 

This  crux  is  so  generally  imperfectly  stated  that  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  give  it  in  a  correct  form.  It  appears  to 
have  been  invented  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
principle  of  contradiction  admits  of  exceptions.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  it  possesses  interest.  It  has  been 
stated  by  no  writer  better  than  by  Ueberweg,  who  gives  it 
somewhat  as  follows : — *  Every  statement  made  by  a  Cretan 
is  false.'  Call  this  proposition  A,  and  suppose  that  it  is 
universally  true  up  to  the  moment  when  Epimenides  makes 
a  statement  which  we  shall  call  B.  If  now  this  new  state- 
ment is  false,  then  A  remains  universally  true ;  but  if  B  is 
true,  A  is  now  false,  there  being  one  exception.  Now,  let 
B  =  A,  and  the  result  is  :  If  B  is  false  it  is  true,  and  if  true 
it  is  false. 

Or  we  may  take  the  reasoning  in  the  inverse  order. 
Supposing  that  A  has  hitherto  been  universally  true,  if  it 
remains  so  after  Epimenides  has  added  his  item  to  the  list, 
then  his  statement  B  must  have  been  false.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  A  is  no  longer  universally  true,  then  B,  which  is 
the  only  new  statement,  must  have  been  true.  As  be- 
fore, introduce  the  hypothesis  that  B  =  A,  and  we  have 
the  result :  If  A  is  true  it  is  false ;  and  if  false,  it  is 
true. 

I  need  scarcely  remark,  that  to  object  that  A  is  not 
absolutely  universal  is  utterly  futile.  We  might  just  as 
well  pretend  to  solve  the  '  crocodile '  puzzle  by  saying  that 
no  crocodile  ever  made  the  supposed  offer. 
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.The  true  solution  is  this.     In  assuming  that  B  =A,  we 
may  mean  either  that  B  =  the  already  existing  A ;  or  that 
B  =  what  A  becomes  after  B  has  been  uttered.    In  the 
former  case,   no   contradiction  arises ;   in   the  latter,  we 
covertly  assert  two  distinct  propositions.     *A11  previous 
statements  and  also  the  present  statement  are  false.'   'The 
present  statement'  is  an  unmeaning  term,  and  does  not 
admit  of  either  of  the  predicates  *  true'  or  *  false'  until 
after  a  proposition  has  been  framed  which  can  be  called 
*  the  present  statement.'     There  are,  therefore,  really  two 
propositions,  viz. :  *  All  previous  statements  are  false,'  and 
•This  statement  itself  is  false.'   These  are  of  course  contra- 
dictory, and  the  proposition  which  unites  them  both  is 
neither  true  nor  false,  but  unmeaning,  because  self-con- 
tradictory.   This  will  be  more  clear  from  the  consideration 
that  A  is  equivalent  to  a  series  of  propositions  contra- 
dictory of  individual  Cretan  assertions.     It  is,  therefore, 
equivalent  to  *  X  is  not  Y,  and  M  is  not  Z,  and  etc.'    On 
the  supposition  that  the  proposition  itself  is  included  we 
have  *  X  is  not  Y,  and  M  is  not  Z,  etc. ;  and  at  the  same 
time  X  is  Y  or  M  is  Z,  or  etc' 
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ON  THE   EFFECT  OF  THE    TIDES    ON   THE 

LENGTH  OF  THE  DAY. 

§  I. — HistoricaL 

IN  the  year  1754  the  Berlin  Academy  proposed,  as  the 
subject  for  a  prize  essay,  the  question  *Does  any 
cause  exist  tending  to  retard  the  rotation  of  the  earth?' 
What  the  result  of  the  competition  was  I  do  not  kno^ ; 
but  the  question  led  to  the  publication  by  Kant  of  a  short 
essay,  in  which  he  suggested  that  such  a  retarding  cause 
existed  in  the  tides.  He  worked  out  this  suggestion  in 
a  rough  way,  there  being,  as  he  truly  said,  no  ascer- 
tained data  on  which  any  trustworthy  calculation  could  be 
built. 

Laplace  examined  the  question  from  the  historical  side, 
with  the  help  of  the  records  of  ancient  eclipses,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  period  of  rotation — in  other  words 
the  length  of  the  day — had  not  altered. 

Recently  astronomers  have  seen  reason  to  reopen  the 
question.  In  particular,  M.  Delaunay  has  inferred  from 
the  records  of  Jancient  eclipses  that  the  day  is  lengthening 
at  the  rate  of  one  second  in  a  hundred  thousand  years.  At 
first  sight  this  may  seem  to  be  an  amount  too  small  to 
leave  any  trace  in  history.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  calculating  what  part  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face came  into  the  shadow  of  a  given  total  eclipse,  say 
2500  years  ago,  we  have  to  'unwind'  2500  times  365 
(=  91,250,000)  rotations,  and  a  difference  amounting  to  a 
fortieth  of  a  second  between  the  first  and  last  of  these 
would  in  the  whole  period  have  a  very  considerable  effect. 
M.  Delaunay  attributes  the  retardation  to  the  moment  of 
the  moon's  disturbing  force  on  the  tidal  prominences.    He 
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started  from  the  assumptions  that  without  friction  it  would 
be  high  water  under  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  and  that 
friction  retards  the  time  of  high  water.  Both  these  as- 
sumptions were  erroneous;  but  they  so  far  counteracted 
one  another  as  to  leave  the  place  of  high  water  in  the 
same  quadrants  as  the  true  theory,  viz.,  in  the  quadrants 
east  of  the  moon  and  anti-moon,  in  which  the  moon's  force 
is  retarding. 

Sir  George  Airy  corrected  these  errors,  and  working 
out  the  equations,  found  two  terms  which  indicate  a  con- 
stant current  westward — one  term  (the  smallest')  depending 
on  the  vertical,  and  the  other  on  the  horizontal  displace- 
ment of  the  water. 

In  my  own  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Tides  [Quarterly 
Journal  of  Mathematics y  1872,  and  Philosophical  Magazine^ 
the  effect  of  friction  was  indicated,  but  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  estimate  it  quantitatively.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  attempt  has  been  made  to  solve  this  problem ;  and 
indeed  it  would  be  absurd  to  pretend  to  do  so  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  What  I  propose  to  do  is  to  estimate 
the  effect  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  as  to 
the  actual  importance  of  the  tides  as  a  cause  retarding  the 
earth's  rotation. 

It  will  be  convenient  first  to  prove  the  following  propo- 
sition respecting  the  effect  of  obstacles :  — 

§  II. — Obstacles  ivhich  check  the  motion  of  the  water  toTvards  a 
certain  point  retard  the  time  of  high  water ^  and  increase 
the  height. 

If  the  obstacle  is  a  complete  barrier  the  tide  will  rise  as 
long  as  the  motion  of  the  water  is  towards  it,  and  will  fall 
as  long  as  the  motion  is  from  it.  Hence  at  45**  east  of 
quadratures  it  will  be  high  water  on  the  east  of  such  an 
obstacle,  and  low  water  on  the  west  of  it.     The  influence 
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of  this  on  the  time  of  high  water  at  other  places  will 
extend  as  far  as  the  pressure  is  felt. 

An  obstacle  not  sufficient  to  stop  motion  altogether 
will  produce  a  similar  effect,  but  of  course  much  smaller, 
in  consequence  of  the  continuity  of  the  surface.  If 
the  obstacle  be  such  as  to  destroy  half  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  then  high  water  would  be  30°  after  quadra- 
tures. In  both  cases  the  height  would  obviously  be  in- 
creased. 

It  appears  from  this  that  the  effect  of  such  obstacles  is 
in  both  respects  the  reverse  of  that  of  friction. 


§  III. — Effect  of  the  moment  of  the  moon's  attraction  on  the 
tidal  prominences  in  an  equatorial  canal  with  the  moon 
in  the  equator. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  the  retardation  was  supposed 
by  M.  Delaunay  to  be  produced,  and  Messrs.  Tait  and 
Thomson  have  adopted  the  same  view. 

Now,  in  order  to  estimate  the  greatest  effect  possible, 
let  us  suppose  that  the  greatest  elevation  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  quadrant,  i,e,  45°  before  quadratures ;  and  ftirther, 
that  the  elevation  is  not  diminished  by  friction. 

Let     H  =  the  moon's  greatest  horizontal  force. 
01  =  angle  from  the  moon. 
e  =  greatest  elevation. 

Then  the  tangential  force  at  any  point  =  H  sin  2w,  and  the 
elevation  =  e  sin  2*11.  Multiplying  by  the  element  of  the 
equator,  we  get  the  moment  «  He  sin'  201  x  rdu)  x  r.  The 
constant  part  of  this  is  =  ^  He  r^  du). 

Summing  round  the  circle,  we  have  for  the  whole 
moment  Hevr'^. 
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Taking  the  density  of  the  earth  as  =  5,  the  moment  of 

2 
inertia  of  the  equatorial  section  of  the  earth  is  =  -  x  5Ff'. 

3 

Dividing  the  former  by  the  latter,  we  have  for  the  accel^ 
rating  force  -     — . 

XT  rr  32  ,  depth  of  sea 

Now,  H  =  ^Tp and  e  =   —^ . 

13  millions  84,000 

If  we  assume  the  depth  of  the  sea  to  be  3  miles,  the 

accelerating  force  becomes  nearly  =  r-— r: — . 

°  •'152  billions 

Multiplying  by  the  coefficient  of  fidction,  and  by  the 

number  of  seconds  in  100,000  years  (about  3  billions),  we 

obtain  —  /nearly.  ' 

Now,  the  velocity  of  the  earth's  surface  at  the  equator 
is  about  =  1530.     Hence, 

I    J.  ^  earth's  velocity  ^ 
50^  ~  76,500 

If  the  earth's  velocity  is  diminished  in  this  proportion, 
the  length  of  the  day  will  be  increased  by 

— T^ /seconds  =  nearly  1. 13 /seconds. 

Now,  in  the  case  supposed  /  is  excessively  small,  the 
friction  being  chiefly  that  of  water  on  water.     Hence  we 
conclude   that   in   an   unobstructed  equatorial   canal  the 
effect  of  friction  in  retarding  the  rotation  would  be  quite 
insignificant,  even  on  the  supposition  above  adopted,  that 
the  place  of  high  water  is  45°  before  quadratures.     If  this 
place    were   affected   only  by  friction,    the  displacement 
would  really  be  only  a  few  degrees,  if  so  much.     It  ap- 
pears, therefore,  that  the  direct  effect  of  the  moon's  dis- 
turbing force  on  the  tidal  prominences  is  wholly  insensible. 


a 
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It  would  not  amount  to  one  second  in  a  thousand  million 
years. 

But  there  is  another  way  of  viewing  the  matter,  which 
does  not  introduce  /.  The  following  consideration  ex- 
plains this: — 

S  IV. — 0/  the  effect  of  the  residical  current  westward  due  to 

the  change  in  the  time  of  high  water. 

The  constant  force  found  above  =  \He  produces  an 
accumulating  westward  tendency  in  the  water.  This  once 
impressed  will  continue  until  destroyed  by  friction.  There- 
fore when  we  take  a  sufficiently  long  time  we  may  assume 
that  the  total  moment  (of  the  water)  is  not  diminished  by 
firiction — that  is  to  say,  on  the  assumption  made  above, 
that  the  elevation  is  not  affected,  and  friction  being  so 
slight,  this  may  be  assumed.  Moreover,  although  fric- 
tion alone  could  not  accelerate  high  water  so  much  as 
three  hours  (=  45°),  or  anything  like  it,  our  conclusion 
will  hold  if  the  displacement  takes  place  from  any  other 
cause. 

This  being  premised,  I  shall  now  examine  the  question 
from  the  point  of  view  suggested  by  Airy. 

%  V. — Effect  of  the  changes  in  the  disturbing  force  due  to  the 

displacement  of  the  water. 

By  substituting,  in  the  expression  for  the  disturbing 
force,  the  altered  value  of  the  ordinate  of  the  water  for  the 
original  value  {x  +  JC,  for  x\  Airy  finds  that  the  expres- 
sion contains  a  constant  term  dependent  on  the  distance 
of  high  water  from  quadrature.  The  source  of  this  con- 
stant term  may  be  understood  from  the  following  observa- 
tion:— 

The  particles  are  in  their  mean  place  at  the  moment  of 
high  water  and  at  that  of  low  water ;  at  the  former  they 
VOL.  rv.  2  c 
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axe  travelling  west  with  their  greatest  velocity;  at  the 
latter  they  are  travelling  east,  also  with  their  greatest  ve- 
locity. Now,  the  place  of  high  water  being  W.  of  quadra- 
ture, and  the  water  moving  W.,  it  follows  that  when  the 
water  reaches  quadrature,  approaching  the  moon,  it  is 
behind,  or  W.  of  the  place  which  without  friction  it  would 
have  occupied.  On  the  other  hand,  at  syzygy  it  is  in 
advance,  or  E.  of  its  place.  In  both  cases  the  disturbing 
force  is  diminished  by  this  displacement,  the  force  being 
greater  the  nearer  the  particles  are  to  the  middle  point  of 
the  quadrant.  In  other  words,  H  sin  2^  is  diminished 
throughout,  w  being  increased  when  over  45%  and  dimi- 
nished when  less  than  45°.  In  the  following  quadrant, 
t\€,  after  passing  the  moon,  the  opposite  change  takes 
place,  since  the  particles  enter  it  east  of  the  place  they 
would  otherwise  have,  and  leave  it  W.  of  their  place. 
Now,  the  former  quadrant  is  that  in  which  the  moon's 
force  is  accelerating,  the  latter  that  in  which  it  is  retarding. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  other  two  quadrants. 
Thus  the  accelerating  and  retarding  forces  are  no  longer 
in  equipoise,  the  latter  predominating. 

To  calculate  the  effect: — The  maximum  excursion  of 
the  water  without  friction  in  the  case  of  a  canal  three  miles 
deep  would  be  about  126  feet.  Assume  that  this  is  undimi- 
nished; and  assume,  as  before,  that  it  is  high  water  45®  W. 
of  quadratures.    Then  we  may  assume  the  displacement  at 

each  point  to  be  =  126  cos  2w;  and  the  moon's  force  being 

126 
=  ^sin  2w,  the  loss  (or  gain)  =  2-ff'cos  2w  x  —  cos  zt^. 

126 
The  constant  part  of  this  =  H  — . 

Putting  for  H  its  value  ,  and  calculating  the 

400,000 

effect  continued  for  one  lunar  day  (89,000  seconds,  we  have 

10      126  100 

—  X  —  = —  nearly. 

45       ^        75  millions  "^ 
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This  acts  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  canal.    Hence  we  have 
as  the  force  for  one  day 

3  100  mass  of  canal 


2  75  millions     mass  of  equatorial  section  of  earth' 


With  assumed  depth  of  sea,  the  latter  factor  = 


3300 

Hence  the  daily  force  = x . 

500,000     3300 

Multiplying  by  the  lunar  days  in  100,000  years  (about 
33  millions),  we  have  as  before  — . 

For  the  reason  before  stated,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mul- 
tiply this  by  the  coefficient  of  friction. 

There  is  a  third  way  of  viewing  this  cause.     Owing  to 

the  displacement  of  the  place  of  high  water,  since  that  is 

the  point  where  the  water  is  moving  fastest  westward,  the 

water  is  a  longer  time  in  the  retarding  quadrants  than  in 

the  others,  e.£,y  on  the  previous  hypotheses  it  is  126  feet 

behind  its  place  on  entering  the  accelerating  quadrant, 

and  126  feet  in  advance  on  leaving  it.     It  is,  therefore,  in 

2  ^2 
that  quadrant  about  — ^  seconds  =  about .  1 7  less  than  a 

1480 

quarter  of  a  lunar  day.    This  would  gfive  a  similar  result  to 

that  already  found. 

The  preceding  calculations  are  obviously  applicable  to 
the  case  of  a  globe  uniformly  covered  with  water,  since 
each  section  parallel  to  the  equator  would  give  the  same 
results.  The  meridional  wave  would  have  no  effect  on  the 
rotation. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  extend  our  calculation  to  the 
case  of  the  moon  not  being  in  the  equator.  The  nett 
result  would  be  to  diminish  the  retardation. 
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§  VI. — Application  to  the  actual  state  of  the  earth's  surjm. 

In  attempting  to  apply  the  preceding-  results  to  the 
actual  condition  of  things  on  the  earth's  surface,  the  foUov- 
ing  points  must  be  noted  : — 

First. — On  the  earth  as  it  actually  is  the  effect  of 
friction  proper  is  trifling  compat*ed  with  that  of  obstacles. 
Against  these  the  tidal  current,  if  any,  impinges,  and  in 
addition  the  increased  elevation  gives  the  moon  an  in- 
creased pull,  which,  if  acting  towards  the  obstacle,  exeits 
its  full  moment  on  the  earth,  but  only  for  a  fraction  of  a 
day. 

Secondly. — The  existence  of  a  retarding  influence  de- 
pends, as  we  have  seen,  on  the  place  of  high  water  being 
in  what  I  have  called  the  retarding  quadrants,  i.e.  less 
than  six  hours  in  time  later  than  the  moon's  meridian 
passage.  If  this  condition  is  violated,  the  influence  migbt 
be  accelerating.  Suppose  a  continent  whose  coasts  run 
N.  and  S.  (as  those  of  America  may  be  roughly  said  to  do), 
then  if  it  is  high  water  on  the  east  coast  less  than  six 
hours  after  the  moon,  the  effect  of  the  pull  just  mentioned 
is  retarding;  if  it  is  high  water  on  the  west  coast  more 
than  six  hours  after  the  moon,  the  effect  is  to  accelerate. 
In  other  cases  the  direct  effect  is  nil. 

Now,  owing  to  the  great  irregularity  of  distribution  of 
land  and  water,  theory  will  not  help  us  in  determining  the 
times  of  high  water;  but  on  consulting  the  Tables  foimded 
on  observation  we  find,  for  example,  the  following  re- 
sults : — 

In  the  open  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  high  water  is 
about  30°  before  quadratures ;  farther  from  the  equator  at 
both  sides  it  is  at  quadratures ;  farther  still  it  is  30°  after 
quadratures. 

(Confining  ourselves  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  pull  on 
the  tidal  prominence.) 
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The  effect  on — 


Ecist  coast  of  China,  . 

India,  . 

Australia, 

Africa,  . 

S.  America, 

N.  America, 
West  coast  of  S.  America  (Peru), 

N.  America  (California,  &c.), 

Australia,     .... 


if 

99 


99 


None. 


»» 


Retarding. 


f> 


None. 
Accelerating. 


9> 


(It  should  be  observed,  that  for  the  present  purpose  we 
ought  to  take  the  time  of  high  water  where  the  depth  of 
the  sea  begins  sensibly  to  diminish  in  approaching  the 
coast,  but  this  we  are  unable  to  do.) 

These  instances  are  sufficient  to  show  the  difficulty 
(perhaps  amounting  to  impossibility)  of  determining 
whether  there  is  any  preponderance  of  retardation  at  all. 
At  all  events,  however,  it  is  clear  that  the  retardation,  if 
any,  must  fall  very  far  short  of  the  maximum. 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  further,  that  in  the  case  con- 
sidered above  of  a  globe  uniformly  covered  with  water, 
each  section  of  the  globe  parallel  to  the  equator  has  its 
own  tidal  current  to  encounter  its  own  inertia,  and  hence 
the  result  in  the  case  of  the  equatorial  canal  was  applicable 
to  the  entire  globe.  But  in  the  case  of  the  earth  it  is 
not  so,  and  this  would  still  further  diminish  the  retar- 
dation. 

On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  no  certain  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  retardation  of  the  earth's  rotation  by  the 
tides  can  be  drawn  from  theoretic  considerations. 
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ON  A  PROPERTY  IN  THE  THEORY  OF  THE 
IRROTATIONAL  STRAIN  OF  AN  INCOMPRES- 
SIBLE  LAMINA  IN  THE  PLANE  OF  ITS  MASS. 

IN    connexion   with    the    above    theory    the   following 
general  property  of  a  particular  but  extensive  case 
of  the  strain  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader ;  viz. — 

In  the  irrotational  strain  of  an  imcompresstble  lamina  in 
the  plane  of  its  ptass ;  if  the  equations  f*cos«0  =  a"  and 
f^sinnO  =  ^,  where  a  and  b  are  parameters^  represent  in  polar 
co-ordinates  the  orthogofial  line  systems  of  extreme  displace- 
ment of  the  molecules y  the  equations  r^cos^nO-d^  and 
r^^sm^nO  =  ^**,  where  a  and  b  again  are  parameters^  repre- 
sent in  similar  co-ordinates  the  orthogonal  line  systems  of 
extreme  dilcUation  of  the  strain. 

To  prove  this  property.  Since,  for  every  state  of  such 
a  strain  in  such  a  lamina,  the  equations  u  ^  a  and  v  -b, 
where  u  andv  are  the  conjugate  functions  corresponding 
to  the  strain  and  where  a  and  b  are  the  parameters,  repre- 
sent in  finite  terms  one  the  potential  and  the  other  the 
displacement  line  system  of  the  strain  ;  while  the  differen- 
tial equation  in  rectangular  co-ordinates 


d^u    dy      d^u 
dxdy' dx     dx^ 


[  d^u\    fd^uVli 


or  the  corresponding  equation  in  7',  according  as  u  or  :•  is 
the  potential  and  the  other  consequently  the  displacement 
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function  of  the  strain,  represents,  through  the  double  sign 
of  the  involved  radical,  the  two  orthogonal  line  systems  of 
extreme  dilatation,  positive  and  negative,  of  the  strain. 
Hence  when,  in  polar  co-ordinates,  u  =  f^  cos  nO  =  potential 
and  z'  =  f*sin«d  =  displacement  fimction  of  the  strain;  since 
then,  X  =^  r  cos  0  and  ^  =  r  sin  d,  dx  =  cos  Odr  -  r  sin  OdO 
and  dy  =  sin  Odr  +  r  cos  OdO, 

du      dv      ^^.        .        M^      jxdu        dv  ^  ,  .    /  .  ^ 

_-  =  ---  =  «/^>cos(«-ije  and-^  =--—  =  -  «r""^sm(«  -  i)0, 
dx     dy  ^        '  dy        dx  \         /   ' 

d^u  d^u       d^v  .  x^o        ,  sa 

dx^  df  dxdy        ^         ^  ^         ^ 

and 

d^u  d^v         d^v  .  V  -  J   .    ,  .a 

the  difiFerential  equation  in  x  and  y  becomes  transformed 
by  substitution,  after  a  few  trifling  reductions,  into  the 
differential  equation  in  r  and  0 

-  [cos(«  -  i)9  ±  cos9]dr  +  [sin(;^  -  i)B  ±  s\n&]rdQ  =  o, 

or,  taking  separately  the  upper  and  lower  sigtis  which 
correspond  respectively  to  the  two  opposite  systems  of 
orthogonal  lines,  into  the  two  equivalent  equations 

dr     ^ininOdO  ,    dr     cos  \nOdB 
,    a   =  o    and   —  +      .  ^,    ^    =  o, 

the  complete  integrals  of  which  in  finite  terms  are  respec- 
tively 

ri**  cos  -l-^d  =  cA^    and    r***  sin  \nO  =  b^^^ 

where  a  and  b  are  the  arbitrary  constants ;  and  therefore, 
&c.,  as  regards  the  property — 

Since,  for  the  two  conjugate  states  of  strain  of  which 
u  ^r^  cos  nQ    and    z'  =  r"  sin  tiQ  are  respectively  one  the 
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potential   and  the  other    the    displacement  function,  as 
appears  from  the  above  values  of  ^-,  &c., 

[(s>  mf-  m*  (I)?-  «-• 

and  also,  as  appears  from  the  same  values. 


"'-->-(^)']-[(SX?)-(S)?-«'-'- 


Xdx'Xdf) 


Hence,  the  first  sides  of  these  equations  being  propor- 
tional respectively  to  the  molecular  displacement  and 
principal  dilatation  of  the  strain  .at  the  point  xy  of  the 
lamina,  for  the  two  conjugate  states  of  trrotational  strain  of 
an  incompressible  lamina  in  the  plane  of  its  mass^for  whiih 
u  -r^  cos  nO  and  v  =  r^  sin  nO  are  respectively  the  potential 
and  displacement  functions  or  conversely y  the  molecular  dii- 
plcu^ement  and  principal  dilatation  throughout  the  mass  depend 
ofily  on  the  distance  r  from  the  cefttre  of  the  strain^  and 
vary  as  the  (n-  i)'*  and  («  -  2)'*  powers  of  that  distamr 
respectively. 

R.  TOWNSEND. 
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PROPERTIUS :   A  REPLY. 

WHEN  a  volume  of  selections  is  reviewed  by  a  scholar 
like  Professor  Palmer*  in  a  journal  of  the  standing 
of  Hermathena,  the  classical  public  naturally  attach  great 
weight  to  the  criticism.  And  this  must  be  my  apology  for 
the  appearance  of  this  Paper,  in  which  I  shall  endeavour 
to  show  that  some  of  the  objections  which  Mr.  Palmer  has 
raised  to  methods  and  interpretations  of  mine  are  not  so 
plausible  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  In  doing  so  I 
shall  confine  myself  in  the  main  to  passages  where  Mr. 
Palmer  has  supported  his  opinion  at  length,  or  where  the 
question  itself  has  a  general  interest.  Before,  however, 
controverting  his  opinions,  I  owe  it  as  a  prior  duty  to 
acknowledge  the  very  cordial  and  generous  terms  in 
which  he  has  spoken  of  my  book.  I  prize  this  apprecia* 
tion  very  highly,  and  I  can  only  wish  that  my  work  was 
more  worthy  of  it. 

At  the  outset  of  the  review  Mr.  Palmer  regrets  that  in 
criticism  his  stand-point  is  often  far  removed  from  mine. 
If  this  were  the  case,  I  should  have  more  reason  to 
regret  it  than  Mr.  Palmer.  But  I  trust  an  examination 
will  show  that  it  is  not.  Mr.  Palmer  illustrates  or  sup- 
ports this  by  a  supposed  neglect  on  my  part  of  a  critical 
principle.*   He  says  (p.  326,  Jin.) : 

♦  [See  Mr.  Palmer's  Article  in  Hs&^iiATHBNA,  vol.  iv.  p.  326.— Ed.] 
VOL.  IV.  2  D 
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*  Postgate  does  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  influence  of 
proximity  in  causing  corruption ' ;  and  again,  p.  327, 
*  Postgate  allows  little  influence  to  the  important  prin- 
ciple of  proximity.'  This  attack  shocks  me.  In  this 
quarter  at  any  rate  I  had  deemed  that  I  was  secure.  I 
have  disregarded  *  the  influence  of  proximity ' !  Yet  I 
turn  over  my  commentary  and  I  find  in  my  note, 
I.  16.  13  (where  I  give,,  after  Scaliger,  grautus  querelas 
for  grauibus  querelts\  that  I  say  ^grautus  was  changed  to 
grauibuSy  and  querelas  made  to  agree  with  it,^  Again,  on 
n.  7.  20,  in  justifying  my  emendation  nomine  for  j«i- 
guiney  a  change  approved  by  Mr.  Palmer,  I  write  'mh- 
gutne  is  prob.  corrupt,  and  has  got  in  from  v.  16,  where  it 
comes  in  the  same  place.^  On  iv.  7.  46,  /lere  potest^  I  ex- 
plain the  corruption  of  the  original  reading,  sat  est^  by 
saying  ^potest  in  v.  ^%  i^iduced  the  corruption*  So,  IV. 
18.  32,  portet  for  MS.  portent.  *The  corruption  arose  from 
the  copyists  taking  animae  for  angels'  (plural).  Once  more, 
on  V.  6.  45,  I  read  ^pro^  MS.  prope^  which  is  due  to  He 
homoeoteleuton  turpe.  Latinos^  MSS.  LatiniSy  due  to  the 
attraction  of  remis,'  Lastly,  if  I  were  at  the  last  gasp,  I 
might  turn  round  upon  my  critic,  and  point  to  I,  9.  32,* 
where  he  still  prefers  the  MS.  possis  to  mine  and  Baehren's 
par  sisy  in  spite  of  the  important  principle  of  *  proximity.' 
But  let  us  now  consider  the  passages  on  which  Mr.  Palmer 
bases  the  charge.     The  first  is  ill.  (iv.)  i.  27: 

Nam  quis  equo  pulsas  abiegno  nosceret  arces, 
fluminaque  Haemonio  comminus  isse  uiro 

Idaeum  Simoenta  louis  cunabula  pami, 
Hectora  ter  cam  pes  ter  maculasse  rotas  ?   . 

Though  not  prepared  at  present  to  surrender  Wolff's 

*  '  lllis  et  silices  possunt  et  cedere  quercus  ; 
Nedum  Xn  possis ^  spiritus  istc  leuis.' 
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conjecture,  louts  cum  prole  Scamandro^  I  will  admit  that 
it  is  not  as  certain  as  I  formerly  supposed.  Like  Mr. 
Palmer  himself  in  his  edition,  I  attributed  too  much  im- 
portance to  lacunae  in  N.  But  it  is  my  non-acceptance 
of  Mr.  Palmer's  Idaeo  sub  monte  which  shows  my  dis- 
regard of  *  the  principle/  I  do  not  think  that  the  emen- 
dation in  itself  is  a  very  felicitous  one,  or  particularly  near 
to  the  MSS.  But  letting  that  pass,  I  ask  Mr.  Palmer  how 
he  explains  the  extraordinary  fact  that  in  speaking  of  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war,  which  Homer  has  preserved 
from  oblivion,  Propertius  has  interpolated  a  line  which 
has  no  connexion  whatever  with  the  subject  of  the  Iliad  ? 
What  has  the  birthplace  of  Jove  to  do  between  the  battle 
of  the  rivers  and  the  killing  of  Hector  ? 

I  next  come  to  11.  5.  4,  where  my  reading  is : 

Et  nobis  Aquilo,  Cynthia,  uentus  erit. 

Here  ^proximity'  bids  me  change  Aquilo  to  alio  or  at  least 
to  aliqiWy  Lachmann.  Now,  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong 
in  keeping  the  MS.  reading,  I  certainly  have  not  overlooked 
the  very  obvious  fact  that  the  next  word  but  one  is  uentus. 
There  is  something  to  be  said  ior  Aquilo:  see  my  note,  and 
Mr.  Ellis's  observations  quoted  there.  However  I  have  de- 
ferred so  far  to  *  proximity'  as  to  own  that  Lachmann's 
conjecture  is  *  inviting.'  Further  at  present  I  cannot  go. 
As  between  alio  and  aliquo  I  have  no  doubt.  Even  if  ali- 
quo  cannot  mean  *  to  some  other  place,'  which  Mr.  Palmer 
seems  to  doubt,  I  prefer  it  to  alio.  The  threat  of  leaving 
Cynthia  gains  in  force,  and  the  indefinite  *  somewhere  or 
other '  agrees  well  with  the  next  line — inueniam  tamen  e 
muUis  fallacibus  unam. 

The  last  passage  is  iv  (v.)  6.  36,  where  Propertius  says 
of  Apollo  : 

Aut  quails  flexes  solnit  Pythona  per  orbes 
serpentem  imbelles  quem  timuere  lyrae. 

2  D  2 
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I  had  written  *  There  is  no  need  to  emend  deae^  &c.,  with 
Paley.'    Mr.  Palmer  rejoins :   *  Well,  if  there  is  no  need  to 
emend  lyrae  here,  there  is  little  need  to  emend  anything. 
If  the  presence  of  lyrae^  diflBcult  though  it  be,  were  un- 
accounted for,  it  might  stand.     But  when  it  is  accounted 
for  by  the  occurrence  of  lyrae  four  lines  before,  there  is 
surely  every  need  to  change  it.'     Perhaps  the  phrase  which 
I  have  marked  with  italics  is  to  be  taken  as  expressing 
the  *  principle,'  though  it  is  not  one  which  I  should  have 
expected  to  g^ide  Mr.  Palmer.  'When  some  reading  which, 
*  though  difl5cult,  might  stand ' — and  we  used  to  be  toM 
that  procltvi  lectione  praestat  ardua  is  accounted  for  by  the 
same  word  *  four  lines  before ' — *  there  is  every  need  to 
change  it.'     If  this  is  a  principle  of  criticism,  then,  to  use 
Mr.  Palmer's  words,  *  farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  criticism 
from  me.*     In  my  view,  criticism  should  concern  itself  pri- 
marily with  the  MS.  reading  before  it.     It  should  ask :  Is  it 
corrupt  ?    Is  it  senseless  ?   And  if  not,  then  though  difficult, 
as  Mr.  Palmer  says,  it  should  be  permitted  to  stand ;  even 
though,  as  I  would  add,   the   same  word   appears  four 
lines  before.     In  Prop.  i.  19.  3,  amore  concludes  the  line; 
three  lines  below  it  occurs  again  in  the  last  foot  but  one. 
Are  we  to  suspect  amore  here  ?    In  the  same  poem,  line  12 
ends  with  amor:  the  same  word  comes  in  the  same  place  in 
line  22y  and  again  in  line  26.   Why  should  the  repetition  of 
lyrae  in  our  passage  be  more  suspicious  than  that  of  amor 
there?    Both  are  in  my  view  sufficiently  'accounted  for* 
by  the  appropriateness  of  the  repeated  word  in  each  of  its 
occurrences,  and  by  the  notorious  fact  that  the  ancient 
writers  never  troubled  themselves  about  such  repetitions. 
In  general  the  proper  employment  of  the  principle  of 
proximity,   rightly  understood,   is   not   as  an  engine  for 
disturbing  a  text,    but  as    a   support    for    a    conjecture 
which  is  shown  on  other  grounds  to  be  necessary.     And 
now  for  the  text  itself  and  Mr.  Palmer's  proposal.    The 
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first  I  think  I  have  sufficiently  justified  in  my  commen- 
tary ;  but  I  will  venture  to  repeat  its  substance.  The  use 
of  lyraCy  *  lyres/  for  *  performers  on  lyres '  is  in  itself  a 
natural  and  common  one,  and  it  is  one  which  is  found 
elsewhere  in  Propertius,  ill.  21.  8,  qui,  puto,  Arioniam 
uexerat  ante  lyram.  The  conjunction  imbelles  lyrae  for 
the  Muses  is  supported  by  Horace,  Od.  i.  6.  10,  imbellis 
que  lyrae  Musa  potens.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  present 
passage  is  that  timuere  is  somewhat  harsh  with  lyraCy  if 
the  reader's  mind  is  not  thoroughly  possessed  with  the 
idea  that  lyrae  means  the  performers.*  But  it  is  not 
harsher  than  the  parallel  which  I  quoted  from  Statius, 
Theb.  7.  730,  dum  Marte  propinquo  horrent  Tyrrhenos 
Heliconia  plectra  tumultus— a  passage  which  I  have  little 
doubt  has  been  influenced  by  this.  It  is  not  as  harsh  as 
much  in  Propertius  himself.  If  Mr.  Palmer  can  swallow 
the  camel  of  tibia  rauca  for  the  *  hoarse  flute-player,'  in 
IV.  9  (10.)  23  :  tibia  noctumis  succumbat  rauca  choreis^ 
why  should  he  strain  oflF  the  gtiat  of  imbelles  lyrae  for  the 
*  peaceful  harpers.'  But  we  have  an  alternative  before  us, 
and  this  must  now  be  considered.  Mr.  Palmer  proposes 
fer<u — a  *bold'  emendation  he  calls  it.  This  is  not  my 
objection  to  it.  I  find  it  extremely  tame.  Compare  the 
two  pictures  presented,  the  one  by  lyrae  and  the  other  by 
ferae.  The  theme  of  the  poet  is  the  transformation  of 
Apollo  Musagetes.  The  God  of  Poesy  puts  oflF  his  peace- 
ful garb  and  looks,  and  appears  as  when  he  slew  the  mon- 
ster snake.  What  can  be  more  poetical  than  the  way  the 
contrast  is  suggested  in  this  couplet  ?  The  maidens  of  his 
band  are  the  timid,  peacefiil  harpers  still.  But  their  young 
leader  and  defender  is  transformed.  He  is  no  longer  the 
Apollo  of  the  streaming  locks,  but  the  archer  god  of  ven- 

^  We  should  remember  that  a  begin-  brought  up  a  curious  picture  when  the 
ning  has  to  be  made  in  such  usages.  word  was  first  transferred  from  the  in- 
<  The  comets  ran  away '  would  have      strument  to  the  officer. 
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geance  ;  and  with  his  inevitable  shafts  he  stretches  oat  the 
creature  dead  and  stark,  before  which  they  cowered  in  dis- 
may. But  what  does  the  other  reading  give  us?  This 
monstrous  dragon  that  it  takes  a  god  to  kill — ^whom  or 
what  does  he  frighten  ?  No  creature  of  his  own  size  or 
powers,  no  Nemean  lion  or  Calydonian  boar :  not  even 
the  fierce  beasts  of  the  forest  through  which  he  winds. 
No,  it  is  the  *  timorous  cowerin'  beasties,'  *  especially/ 
says  Mr.  Palmer,  'the  imbelles  capreae  and  dammae^  the 
cowardly  roes  and  does!  What  is  bathos,  I  ask,  if  this 
is  not? 

Mr.  Palmer  feels  *  disappointed'  by  the  following  re- 
mark. '  The  following  seem  to  be  all  the  certain  instances 
(of  lengthening  in  arsis) : 

Vinceris  aut  vincis :  haec  in  amore  rota  est.' 

He  goes  on  to  say ;  *  Now  I  had  fondly  hoped  that  I  had 
exploded  this  reading  by  writing  Vinceris :  ai  mtues:  the 
confusion  between  at  and  auty  and  between  the  termina- 
tions of  the  present  and  future  being  common  in  Proper- 
tius.     My  reading  also  gives  the  better  sense : — "  You  are 
now  conquered,  but  you  shall  conquer !  "     There  is  in  this 
a  proper  comparison  to  a  wheel.     The  unhappy  lover's 
good  time  will  come,  as  surely  as  the  under  side  of  the 
revolving  wheel  shall  come  uppermost.   And  so  Philistion, 
TToXiv  'yap  6\pn  riov  Kaxiov  TTBpiTpoinjv'  a€2  yap  wq  rpo^oc  o 
X/oovoc  icvXurai,  rightly  gives  the  future  oi/^cc.     But  in  the 
ordinary  reading,  **you  conquer  or  are  conquered,"  there 
is  no  similarity  to  a  wheel  at  all.     Mr.  Postgate,  however, 
lavishes  one  of  his  certains  on  the  vulgate,  leaving  one 
single  pentameter  in  the  whole  of  Propertius  labouring 
under   a  metrical  defect,  when  the  correction   is  simple 
and   in   accordance  with   all   critical   laws.'     Mr.  Palmer 
has   apparently  two  objections   to   the   established  read- 
ing— one  regarding  the  metre  and  the  other  the  sense.    It 
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leaves,  according  to  him,  *  one  single  pentameter  in  the 
whole  of  Propertius  labouring  under  a  metrical  defect* 
What  this  metrical  defect  is  I  cannot  comprehend.  Of 
course  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  -is  of  uincis  is 
short;  but  Mr.  Palmer  is  too  learned  a  student  of  Latin 
poetry  to  need  reminding  of  the  frequency  of  arsis  lengthen- 
ings. Perhaps  it  is  its  occurrence  in  one  single  pentameter 
that  moves  his  suspicion.  Yet  a  similar  lengthening  [futt^ 
V.  (rv).  I.  17)  occurs  only  in  one  single  hexameter y  and  Mr. 
Palmer  does  not  challenge  that.  Perhaps  it  is  the  length- 
ening at  the  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  pentameter  that  he 
would  deny.  But  this  again  is  unwarranted.  See  L.  Miiller's 
treatise  on  Latin  Prosody,  pp.  331,  332,  where  the  follow- 
ing instances  are  quoted  beside  the  one  in  our  passage. 
Mart.  IX.  102.  4,  disce,  Libyn  domuit,  aurea  poma  tulit ; 
id.  XIV.  77,  Lesbia  plorabat,  hie  habitare  potest ;  Marsus 
[Mey.  123,  5),  nupsit,  deposuit  alter  amicitiam,  Auct.  Carm. 
in  Maeuium  [Mey.  82 1, 15) :  debet  qua  rapuit,  hac  reparanda 
uiast.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  in  four  out  of  these  passages 
there  is  a  pause  at  the  end  of  the  penthemimer.  L.  Miiller 
goes  on  to  use  these  examples  to  explain  CatuUus's  practice 
of  leaving  a  hiatus  in  the  same  place,  as  ut  ChaXyhum  omne 
genus  pereat.  Or  lastly,  is  it  the  particular  lengthening  is 
that  Mr.  Palmer  condemns  ?  Well,  what  has  he  to  say  to 
Pers.  6.  6  ? 

Emolc  ;   quid  metuir?  occa  at  sages  altera  in  herba  est, 

or  to  Virgil,  -^En.  1 1 .  1 1 1  ? 

Pacem  me  exanimis  et  Martis  sorte  peremptis 
oratlf  ?  equidem  et  uiuis  concedere  uellem. 

His  objection  to  the  sense  I  can  still  less  understand.  He 
says  that  in  * "  you  conquer  or  are  conquered  "  there  is  no 
resemblance  to  a  wheel.'  Why  ?  He  surely  does  not  mean 
that,  where  two  verbs  in  the  same  tense  come  together,  they 
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must  be  strictly  limited  to  the  same  instant  of  time  ?  And 
if  uinceris  aut  uincis  can  mean  nunc  uincis^  nunc  uinceris, 
the  resemblance  to  a  revolving  wheel  is  obvious.  It  is  a 
sufiScient  answer  to  an  emendation  to  show  that  the  KS. 
reading  will  stand.  But  apart  from  this,  Mr.  Palmer's  pro- 
posal, though  very  ingenious,  is  itself  unsatisfactory.  The 
smart  O  vidian  antithesis  uinceris ^  at  uinces  is  not  in  our 
poet's  manner  It  is  just  as  impossible  that  he  should 
have  written  it  as  the  similar  ingenuity  which  Hadr. 
Relandus  foisted  on  him  in  il.  32.  6  (m.  30.  6) : 

Appia  cur  totiens  te  uia  ducit  ?  amas ! 

On  I.  21.  9  : 

et  quicumque  super  dispersa  inuenerit  ossa 
montibus  Etruscis,  haec  sciat  esse  mea, 

Mr.  Palmer  upholds  quaecumque  against  quicumque.  Now 
here  I  have  nothing  new  to  add,  but  something  to  justify 
and  explain.  I  cannot  discuss  the  MS.  reading  here  at 
length,  as  it  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  respective 
values  of  the  different  MSS.  of  Propertius.  I  would  only 
observe  that  if  we  read  quicumque^  which,  whether  the 
original  reading  or  not,  is  certainly  not  a  *  conjecture'  of 
mine,  no  other  change  is  necessary,  whereas  quaecumque 
involves  two  other  alterations.  My  view  of  the  situation 
as  represented  in  the  MS.  reading,  which  I  still  see  no 
reason  to  change,  is  briefly  this :  The  soldier  is  told  by 
his  dying  comrade,  Gallus,  to  conceal  the  true  circum- 
stances of  his  death  from  his  sister,  and  leave  her  to  the 
fond  supposition  that  he  fell  in  honourable  warfare  against 
Augustus,  not  that  he  met  an  ignoble  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  chance  brigand  (Galium  per  medios  ereptum  Caesaris 
enses  effugere  igtiotas  non  potuisse  manus) ;  and,  further, 
he  is  to  see  that  his  bones  receive  a  separate  burial— 
an  interpretation  which  prijna  facie  neither  *  deprives  the 
verse  of  its  pathos,'  nor  '  makes  it  comparatively  absurd.' 
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Mr.  Palmer  quotes  me  as  saying  *  I  cannot  believe  that 
Propertius  could  have  made  Gallus  say  that  all  the  bones 
on  the  mountains  of  Perusia  (it  should  be  Etrurta)  were 
his.'  This  argximent  he  does  not  attempt  to  answer.  In- 
deed, I  do  not  see  how  he  could.  But  he  retorts  he  *  can- 
not believe  that  Propertius  would  make  Gallus  say  that 
every  man  that  found  bones  on  the  mountains  of  Etruria 
was  to  be  informed  that  they  were  the  bones  of  Gallus/ 
The  retort  is  ingenious,  but  not  quite  fair.  Mr.  Palmer  has 
confounded  quicumque  in  the  sense  of 'the  man,  whoever  he 
be,  that,'  where  a  single  person  only  is  meant,  though  his 
identification  is  uncertain,  with  quicumque  in  the  sense  of 

*  everyone  that,'  where  each  and  everyone  of  a  number  of 
persons  may  be  referred  to.  The  first  was  of  course  the 
sense  that  I  intended.  The  soldier  is  fo  inform  the 
stranger,  at  present  unknown,  who  should  find  the  bones, 
that  they  are  the  bones  of  Gallus.     Mr.  Palmer  proceeds  : 

*  Postgate's  reading  deprives  the  verse  of  its  pathos — the 
idea  of  the  sister  seeking  her  missing  brother,  and  finding 
his  bones  upon  the  mountain.'  I  g^ant  that  I  deprive  it  of 
this  pathos,  supposing  it  ever  possessed  it.  But  I  also  de- 
prive it  of  something  else.  With  my  reading  Gallus  is  no 
longer  made  to  say  that  all  the  bones  on  the  mountain — 
•sheep  bones,  cow  bones,  and  I  know  not  what  others — 
were  his.  The  second  charge  which  Mr.  Palmer  advances 
against  my  reading  is  that  it  makes  it  comparatively  ab- 
surd. *  For  if,'  he  continues,  *  the  ordinary  stranger  (qui- 
cumque) were  told  they  were  the  bones  of  Gallus,  he  would 
probably  reply  he  didn't  care  a  nutshell  whose  bones  they 
were.  But  the  sister,  she  would  care.  She  would  gather 
the  bones  with  loving  hand,'  and  so   on.*      And  again, 

*  And  this,  a  Roman's  burial,  was  what  Gallus  wanted ;  no 


*  By  the  way,  what  is  Mr.  Palmer's       'the  <fwte«/ home  where  she  and  Gallus 
authority  for  the  statement  implied  in       had  played  as  children  ?  * 
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mere  vain  request  that  each  chance  passer-by  should  know 
that  he  had  fallen  on  that  Etruscan  hill/  Now,  apart 
from  his  misunderstanding  of  my  interpretation  of  quicuwh 
que^  Mr.  Palmer  leaves  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  I  hmt 
supposed  that  the  poem  contains  a  request  for  burial.  In 
my  abstract  of  the  poem's  contents  I  say:  'Let  not  my 
sister  learn  from  you  the  manner  of  my  death,  and  tell  tie 
finder  of  my  bones  to  give  them  burial*  And  in  my  note, 
*  The  soldier  is  to  see  that  Gallus's  bones  receive  a  separate 
burial.*  As  to  Mr.  Palmer's  general  argument  here,  I 
know  not  what  to  make  of  it.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
innumerable  addresses  to  the  oSobropoc  and  viator  which 
we  find  on  tombs ;  nay,  what  is  the  purport  of  monuments 
and  inscriptions  themselves  if  the  passer-by  is  to  be  sup- 
posed to  be  thus  indifferent  to  the  common  woe  of  hu- 
manity ?  The  fond  hallucination  of  grief  that  the  ordinary 
stranger  will  feel  some  compassion  for  the  fate  recorded  on 
the  stone  before  him  may  be  *  comparatively  absurd.'  But, 
at  any  rate,  it  has  more  pathos  than  the  argument  that 
contradicts  it,  and  insists  that  he  would  not  *care  a  nut- 
shell whose  bones  they  were.' 

I  have  now  done  with  the  bulk  of  Mr.  Palmer's  Paper. 
There  are  of  course  remaining  passages  on  which  I  might 
say  something,  but  nothing  that  involves  any  point  of  fun- 
damental importance.  Before  leaving  it  I  would  express 
a  hope  that  in  spite  of  appearances  our  principles  of  criti- 
cism— Mr.  Palmer's  and  mine — are  ultimately  the  same, 
and  that  they  are  the  principles  of  sane  and  sober  men 
who  have  attended  to  the  subject ;  and  if  Mr.  Palmer 
laments  our  differences  in  their  application,  I  would  com- 
fort him  *  with  the  still  true  though  trite  expressions  quot 
homines  tot  senientiae  and  hiimanum  est  errare, 

Mr.  Palmer  has   added  a  oostscript  touching  on  my 

*  And  myself. 
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review  of  Propertius  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Cambridge 
Philological  Society,  vol.  i.,  in  which  he  has  protested 
against  my  censure  of  his  emendation  of  ill.  (iv.)  6.  22.  I 
am  glad  to  own  that  it  is  mistaken.  But  it  is  Mr.  Palmer's 
printer  who  is  responsible  for  the  error.  Mr.  Palmer  asks, 
•  giving  Aomi/or  dom^?,*  what  fault  I  have  to  find  with  it. 
With  this  correction  I  answer,  None.  It  is  very  ingenious, 
and  probably  right.  But  the  change  of  domOj  the  MS. 
reading,  is  not  made  in  the  text,  nor  is  it  mentioned  in 
the  critical  notes;  and  with  the  retention  of  domo  the 
reading  certainly  deserves  the  critical  condemnation. 

I  hope  that  before  long  Professor  Palmer  will  return  to 
Propertian  studies  with  a  zest,  and  will  give  us  some  emen- 
dations as  brilliant  and  as  acute  as  his  earliest  ones  of  our 
author,  or  as  those  of  Plautus  and  others  which  he  has 
published  in  the  last  number  of  Hermathena  ;  and  that 
he  will  excuse  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  criticised  his 
remarks  in  this  Paper — a  freedom  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  weight  that  his  critical  utterances  carry :  hti  icac  ^Aau- 
pov  irapaSvaaHy  filya  toi  i^lpirai  irap  aiOiv. 
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THE  COLON!  IN  GAUL. 

IN  the  year  1822,  Savigny  published  his  famous  Essay 
on  the  Roman  Colonatus;*  and  in  it  he  suggested, 
as  the  possible  origin  of  that  condition,  that  certain  masters 
had  enfranchised  their  slaves,  under  the  restrictions  that 
the  legal  position  expressed  by  *  colonatus '  afterwards 
made  definite ;  and  in  support  of  this  he  appeals  to  the 
fact,  that  the  Colonus  called  his  master  *  Patronus.*  But 
he  adds  that  such  a  modified  manumission  would  have 
been  something  quite  novel  and  strange  to  the  ancient 
law.*  The  objection  that  lies  against  this  theory  is,  that 
such  an  important  kind  of  manumission  as  one  that  bound 
the  descendants  would  have  assuredly  been  noticed  by  the 
jurisconsults  who  were  so  opposed  to  the  abuses  of  patroni, 
and  so  minute  in  their  analysis  of  the  different  kinds  of 
manumission.^ 


^  Vermischte  Schriften  von  Carl 
Friedrich  von  Savigny  (Berlin,  1850), 
No.  XV.  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation in  the  Philological  Museum,  II. 
1 17-145.  I  have  given  no  account  of 
the  status  of  the  Coloni.  That  has 
been  done  once  for  all  by  Savigny. 

2  See  p.  48  of  Savigny's  Essay : 
•  Eine  sehr  natiirliche  Annahme  wiirde 
darin  bestehen  dass  die  urspriinglichen 
Colonen  (aUe  oder  zum  Theil)  Sklaven 
waren,  die  man  mit  dieser  Einschran- 
kung  frei  liess,  imd  der  fiir  den  Gutsherm 
gebrauchte  Name  Patronus  konnte  zur 
Bestatigung  dieser  Ansicht  angefiihrt 
werden.  Nur  wiirde  auch  selbst  in 
in  einer  so  modificirten  Manumission 
etwas   ganz   Ncucs   dcm   alten   Recht 


vollig  Fremdes   gelegen   baben.*  (Ed. 

I.) 
'  This  objection  is  made  by  IValhn, 

*  Histoire  de  Tesclavage,'  III.  279-So 

(Paris,  1847).     La  liberty  pouvait  bicn 

etre  accord^e  i  Tesclave  H  la  conditioD 

de  restcr  au  service  de   son  patron: 

mais  non  pas  d*y  laisser  apr^  Ini  sa 

race.     Unc  si  6normc  restriction  n'c&t 

pas  manqu6e  d*etre  signal £e  parmi  les 

cas  divers  d^affranchissement  que  les 

jurisconsultes  analysent   avec  tant  de 

minutic  ;  c*eiit  6t6  presque  un  r6tabb>- 

sement  de  Tesclavage  :  et  disons-le  non 

seulement   il  ne   Teussent  pas  omise, 

mais,  avec  leur  juste  defiance  centre  lc$ 

abus  du  patronage,  ils  Tauraient  expro* 

semcnt  condamn^. 
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Anyhow,  Savigny  does  not  press  it.  For,  in  1828, 
he  published  a  second  edition  of  his  Essay,  wherein  he 
suggests  a  different  origin  for  the  Coloni.  A  few  years 
before  that  date,  a  lost  fragment  of  the  Theodosian  Code 
had  been  found.  It  is  an  edict  of  Theodosius,  dated 
409  A.D.,  relative  to  the  Scyri,  a  race  that  had  been 
recently  conquered :  *Ideoque  damus  omnibus  copiam  ex 
praedicta  gente  hominum  agros  proprios  frequentandi  ita  ut 
omnes  sciant  susceptos  non  alio  iure  quam  colonatus  apud 
se  futuros.'*  There  had  been  many  such  settlements  of  bar- 
barians in  the  Roman  territory  before  this,  notably  of  the 
Marcomanni  by  M.  Aurelius:*  and  Savigny  thinks  that  it 
is  most  probable  that  it  was  from  such  settlements  that 
the  legal  condition  in  question  arose.  But  he  is  by  no 
means  dogmatic.  He  considers  it  quite  possible  that  the 
legal  position  of  the  Coloni  may  have  originated  other- 
wise, and  to  the  class  thus  formed  a  wholesale  addition 
made  in  these  Scyri.*  However,  in  the  Nachtrag  to  his 
Essay,  published  in  1848,  after  the  elaborate  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  Zumpt  and  Huschke,'  who  had  upheld  the 
origin  from  settlements  of  the  barbarians,  he  finally  ad- 
heres to  the  opinion  he  had   stated  in   1828;    and  that 


*  See  Haenel's  edition  of  the  Theo- 
dosian Code,  p.  460-1. 

^  Capitolinus,  22,  2  :  '  accepitque  in 
deditionem  Marcomannos  plurimis  in 
Italiam  traductis.'  24,  3  :  *  aequitatem 
antem  etiam  circa  captos  hostes  custo- 
divit :  inflnitos  ex  gentibus  in  Romano 
solo  collocavit/ 

•  After  his  account  of  the  Scyri, 
Savigny  adds  (51,  Ed.  2) :  *  Allein  fur 
nothwendig  kann  ich  diese  Annahme 
dorchans  nicht  anerkennen :  viehnehr 
ist  es  eben  so  denkbar  dass  die  erste 
Entstehung  des    Colonats   eine    ganz 


andere  war,  und  dass  hier  nur  ein  langst 
bekanntes  und  ausgebildetes  Rechts- 
verhaltniss  einmal  aof  eine  grosse  Zahl 
gefangener  Barbaren  in  Masse  willkiihr- 
lich  angewendet  war.' 

"^  Zumpt,  <Ueber  die  Entstehung  und 
historische  Entwicklung  des  Colonats* 
in  Rhein.  Museum  fiir  Philologie, 
1845,  PP*  1-69.  HtuchkCt  'Census  der 
Kaiserzeit'  (Berlin,  1847).  I  have  not 
seen  either  of  these  works,  and  only 
know  of  them  from  Savigny  and  Mar- 
quardt. 
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opinion  has  remained  the  current  one  down  to  the  present 

day.® 

Now  that  these  settlements  of  the  barbarians  were  a 
most  important  factor  in  the  whole  condition  of  the 
Empire,  from  the  first  to  the  fifth  century,  cannot  be 
denied.  They  begin,  as  Huschke  justly  says,  from  the 
time  of  Augustus.  We  find  Augxistus  (Suet.  21)  and 
Tiberius  (Suet.  9)*  introducing  Germans,  M.  Aurelius, 
his  biographer'®  tells  us  (Capitolinus,  24),  placed  an  inde- 
finite number  of  enemies  on  Roman  soil.  Probus"  in- 
troduced the  Bastemae  (Vopiscus,  18,  i.),  Aurelian" 
had  brought  captives  into  Italy  to  till  the  uncultivated 
vine-lands  from  Etruria  to  the  Maritime  Alps  (Vopiscus, 
48.  2.);   and  Diocletian"  introduced  many  of  the  Carpi, 


8  See  the  last  edition  (1878)  of 
Marquardt^s  *  Romische  Staatsverwal- 
tung,'  Vol.  n.  pp.  232-236.  W.  T. 
Arnold^  Roman  Provincial  Adminis- 
tration :  London,  1879,  pp.  160-164. 
Let  me,  in  passing,  pay  a  debt  of  gra- 
titude for  all  the  information  obtained 
from  this  admirable  work. 

•  Suet.  Aug.  21:*  Germanosque  ul- 
tra Albim  fluvium  summovit :  ex  quibus 
Ubioset  Sygambrosdedentes  se  traduxit 
in  Galliam,  atque  in  proximis  Rheno 
agris  collocavit.'  Tiberius,  9 :  *  Ger- 
manico  (sc.  bello)  quadraginta  millia 
dediticiorum  trajecit  in  Galliam,  iuxta- 
que  ripam  Rheni  sedibus  assignatis 
collocavit.' 

*o  Ca/i'/.M.Aurel.24. 3.    See  note*. 

**  Vopiscus,  Probus,  18.  i  :  *  Facta 
igitur  pace  cum  Persis  ad  Thracias  redit 
et  centum  millia  Bastemanim  in  solo 
Romano  constituit,  qui  omnes  fidem 
scr>'arunt.* 

^'  r^^i.rcMj,Aurelian,48.2:  'Etruriae 
per  Aurcliam  usque  ad  Alpes  maritimas 
in^entes  agri  sunt  iique  fertiles  et  siluosi. 


Statuerat  igitur  dominis  locomm  iiiciil* 
torum  qui  tamen  vellent  pretia  dare 
atque  illic  familias  captivas  constitoere, 
vitibus  montes  conserere  atque  ex  co 
opere  vinum  dare,  ut  nihil  redituum  fis- 
cus  acciperet  sed  totum  p.  R.concedcret.* 

*3  Eutropius,  IX.  25  fin.  :  *  Varia 
deinceps  et  simul  et  viritim  bella  gcs> 
serunt  (sc.  Diocletianus  et  Maximianos), 
Carpis  et  Bastemis  subactis,  Sannatis 
victis :  quarum  nationum  ingentes  cap- 
tivorum  copias  in  Romanis  finibos  lo- 
caverunt.* 

Cf.  ^Mm^7i^.r,  Constantius,  2 1  (Pane- 
g}Tici  Latini,  ed.  Teubner,  p.  147): 
*Itaque  sicuti  pridem  tuo,  Diode- 
tiane  Auguste,  iussu  implevit  deserta 
Thraciae  translatis  incolis  Asia,  sicut 
postea  tuo,  Maximiane  Auguste,  natu 
Nerviorum  et  Trevirorum  arva  iacentia 
velut  postliminio  restitutus  et  reccptu$ 
in  leges  Francus  excoluit :  ita  nunc  per 
victorias  tuas,  Constanti  Caesar  invicte, 
quidquid  infrequens  Ambiano  et  BcUo- 
vaco  et  Tricassino  solo  Lingonicoquc 
restabat,  barbaro  cultore  re\'ircscil.* 
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Bastemae,  and  Sarmatians  into  the  Roman  territory 
(Eutropius,  IX.  25).  Julian^*  settled  the  Franci  Salii  along 
the  Rhine  (Am.  Marc.  xvil.  8.  4) ;  and  Theodosius** 
placed  many  of  the  Alemanni  as  tributaries  about .  the 
Po  (Am.  Marc,  xxviii.  5.  15).  The  large  tracts  in  Gaul 
that  were  uncultivated  from  want  of  men,  and  the  tracts 
in  Italy  that  later  became  uncultivated  from  decay  of 
population,  necessitated  this  introduction  of  the  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  wanted  cultivators  for  their  lands, 
and  lands  were  just  what  the  barbarians  wanted.  The 
Goths  and  Huns,  and  other  nations,  were  pressing  down 
from  the  north  and  east,  and  driving  the  Germanic  tribes 
into  the  Empire.  The  colonatus  is  the  very  condition 
that  would  seem  to  be  suitable  for  conquered  enemies 
(for  as  such  they  appear  in  the  Roman  annals) ;  it  was 
something  better  than  slavery ;  so  that  in  giving  it  to 
the  conquered,  the  conquerors  may  be  said  to  have  ob- 
served much  humanity  towards  them  (Capit.  M.  Aurelius, 
24);**  and  when  we  have  the  direct  statement  from  the 
edict  of  Theodosius  about  the  Scyri,  that  the  conquered 
were  put  into  that  class,  the  evidence  might  seem  to  be 
complete. 

That  there  was  such  a  category  to  put  conquered 
enemies  in  for  Theodosius  and  even  for  Aurelian  cannot 
be  disputed.  It  is  barely  possible,  too,  that  the  early 
introducers  of  the  barbarians  devised  such  a  condition 
for  them  :  but  there  is  really  no  evidence  for  it.  Neither 
Suetonius  nor  Capitolinus  mention  the  terms  on  which 
the  conquered  enemies  were  located  on  Roman  soil.     Of 

^  Francos,  qaos  consuetudo  Salios  ^^  Alemannos agressus  Theodo- 

adpeDavit, . . .  .iamque  precantes  potius  sius quoscamque  cepit  ad   Italiam 

qnarn  resistentes  in  opportunam  cle-  iussu    Principis   misit,   ubi,    fertilibus 

mentiae  partem  effectu  victoriae  flexo  pagis  acceptis,  iam  tributarii  circum- 

dedentes  se  com  opibus  liberisque  sus-  colunt  FaidvLm—Ammianus,  XXVIII. 

cepit. — Ammianus,  XVII.  8.  4.    Cf.  5.  15. 
GMan,  II.  381,  and  note  (Bohn).  i*  See  note  ^ 
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ccuxse   nodung  definite   can  be  concluded  from  silence; 
bat  it  is  scrange  that  we  should  not  hear  more  about  sud 
an  artiJicial  status  and  mode  of  land-tenure,  and  one  so 
imitsual  with  die  Romans  previously."     So  that  it  will  be 
well  to  see  if  some  other  kind  of  origin  cannot  be  dis- 
covered for  it  than  that  of  the  fiat  of  one  of  the  eariy 
Emperors :  and  what  I  purpose  endeavouring  to  maintain 
is^  that  it  arose  gradually  as  a  fact  from  impersonal  causes, 
then  became  recognised  as  a  fact,  and    afterwards  was 
consecrated  by  law :  that  it  is  more  probable  that  the  first 
secd^H^  of  the  barbarians  in  Gaul  gave  them  small  tracts 
cf  land  of  their  own,  and  treated  them  as  independent 
6:eemen;  that  these  stood  equal  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
widi  the  poor^-  classes  of  the  provincials;    and  that  it 
was  the  same  smes  of  causes  that  merged  them  and  the 
humbler  provincials  into  the  one  common  class  of  Coloni. 
ricy  were  not  the  original  to  whose  state  all  the  rest 
were  brought*  though  their  g^at  nim[ibers  were,  no  doubt, 
an  indirect  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  condition  of  both. 
It  was  the  misery-  and  oppression  that  fell  upon  the  whole 
Roman  world,  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  that 
were  the  real  causes^ 

Let    us*   then,   see   what   data   we    have    to    form   an 
opinion  at  all  upon   the  subject. 

Now  we  know   that   the   settlers  introduced  into  the 


*'  r!re  rassa^  arproled  to  by  tho^se 
wfeo  nx.iizrAin  t^t  thertf  was  juwurs 
seosethin^  like  tb*  coloruitus  is  I'^rr-j^ 
K.  R.,  I>  17:  *Chnnes  agri  ccl'^niur 
honiimNts  s^rrris  Jia:  liberis  jlixi  utrisque : 
liberis  jiu:  cum  :r>:  colunt  ui  pkri^ue 
fMcpervuli  cum  5Ui  prv^^oie :  aut  mcr- 
c^duihis  cum  conviuicticii>  liberorum 
opens  n»  mjdores  ui  vindemias  ac 
toeuidcia  admimstnrt  :  iique  quos 
obacrorios   t^l.    obacmtos :    operarios^ 


nostri  vocitanmt  et  etiam  nunc  sunt  in 
Asia  ct  -Egypto  ct  in  Illyrico  com- 
plures.'  Savigny  wishes  to  interpret 
'iit^ue'  as  *iique  sunt/  and  to  take 
'obaerarios'  to  mean  'operarios,'  or 
else  read  the  latter.  He  savs  the 
'obaerati*  must  have  been  so  few  in 
VaiTo*s  time  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
mentioning.  The  passage  seems  to 
me  too  general  and  uncertain  to  be 
the  basis  of  any  theory. 
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Empire  in  the  first  two  centuries  were  Germans ;  that 
what  the  Romans  wanted  was  a  population  to  till  the 
vast  tracts  of  uncultivated  lands  in  their  dominions,  and 
that  the  Germans  wanted  land;  and  that  the  system  of 
living  the  Germans  were  used  to  was  the  Mark  or  village- 
community" — a  system,  let  us  remark  by  the  way,  almost 
incapable  of  being  violently  disrupted  by  legislation."  If 
we  remember  all  this,  what  can  seem  more  natural  than 
that  the  Romans  should  settle  them  on  the  vast  quantities 
of  waste  land  at  their  disposal  (some  had  never  been  cul- 
tivated, much  had  been  desolated  by  war),  and  make  them 
pay  taxes  just  like  the  cultivators  of  the  agri  stipendiarii 
in  the  provinces.  The  Germans,  then,  who  had  just 
arrived  at  the  agricultural  stage,*^  settled  down  in  their 
village  communities,  paid  their  tribute  to  the  head-man, 
who  transmitted  it  to  the  state.  This  seemed  very  fair 
to  the  Germans,  as  it  did  not  subject  them  to  a  mode 
of  life  they  were  unaccustomed  to  and  considered  de- 
grading (for  the  colonus  was  just  what  the  German 
slave  was),  and  it  assured  the  Romans  the  better  and 


w  See  Chapter  VII.  of  M.  de  La- 
▼eleye's  elaborate  work  on  Primitive 
Property  (Eng.  Trans.,  London,  1878)  : 
The  Germanic  Mark,  pp.  100-12 1. 

i>  For  one  example,  among  many 
that  might  be  quoted,  see  Sir  George 
Campbell  On  the  Tenure  of  Land  in 
India  (Cobden  Club  Essajrs  on  Land 
Tenure:  London,  1881),  p.  255,  note: 
*  The  most  curious  proof  that  the  natives 
do  not  necessarily  prefer  the  separate  to 
the  joint  system  is  found  in  the  fact, 
polished  in  some  of  the  official  papers 
of  the  Madras  Presidency,  that  in  that 
conntiy  villages  were  found  which,  for 
half  a  oentnry,  had  submitted  to  the 
fiuce  of  a  Government  assessment  on 
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each  individual,  but  had  year  by  year 
lumped  the  individual  assessments 
together,  and  redivided  the  total  in 
their  own  way  among  the  members  of 
the  community.' 

^  De  Laveleye,  pp.  loi,  108.  That 
there  were  vast  quantities  of  unculti- 
vated lands,  especially  in  the  North,  see 
Dareste  de  la  Chavanne  Histoire  des 
Classes  Agricoles,  pp.  33, 4,  as  quoted 
in  Mr.  Spencer's  Descriptive  Socio- 
logy, No.  8,  p.  7a:  'In  the  North 
these  lands  were  so  extensive,  that 
Augustus  was  obliged  to  establish  on 
them  Barbarian  Colonists  to  get  the 
good  of  them,  and  all  his  successors 
followed  his  example.' 
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readier  payment  of  their  taxes ;  so  that,  judging  a  ftmiy 
this  wo\Lld  seem  a  probable  enough  arrangement. 

But  there  is  some,  though  indistinct,  evidence'^  of  the 
existence  of  such  large  village  communities,  and,  indeed, 
of  gfroups  of  villages,  inhabited  by  Germans.     The  village 
of  the  Warisker,  on  the  banks  of  the  Doubs,  probably 
contains  the  name  of  the  Narisci,   settled  there  by  SL 
Aurelius.  We  hear  of  this  settlement  in  the  eighth  and  ninth 
centuries,  that  the  inhabitants  had  legends  of  having  come 
from  the  East.     Near  the  same  place  Constantius  Chlonis 
planted  Chamavi  and  Frisii  in  a  district  near  Lang^res,  and 
there  still  existed  there  in  the  Middle  Ages  a  tract  called 
the  village  of  the  Chamavi  and  Attuarii.     Elsewhere  there 
were  villages  of  other  conquered  nations,  for  example,  the 
village  of  the  Carpi  (Amm.  Marc.  27.  5.  5)  on  the  Danube, 
where  Valens  fell  in  368  A.D.    This  evidence  is,  as  I  have 
said,  indistinct ;  but  we  can  see  reason  why  it  should  be  so. 
The  tenure  of  village  communities  does  not  appear  clearly 
asserted,  because  the  Romans  were  not  at  any  great  interest 
to  understand  it.   It  did  not,  as  far  as  fiscal  purposes  were 
concerned,  appear  in  the  taxation  districts  the  Romans 
formed  in  every  province."   They  considered  the  land  held 
by  these  settlers  imperial  property,  as  they  did  all  the  agri 
stipemiiarii  [ci.  Richter,  p.  201).     They  got  their  tribute 
from  the  large  landholder  or  the  town  or  the  village  head- 
man, and  they  thought  very  little  of  the  exact  relation 
each  stood  to  those  he  got  the  taxes  from.     Probably  they 


**  The  materials  of  this  paragraph 
are  taken  fi\>m  Dr.  Heinrich  Richter*s 
work  Das  wrstromischf  Reich^  375- 
388  A.l>.  (Berlin,  1865),  who  himself 
quotes  from  Zeuss.  Sec  especially 
pp.  ii>6,  7,  200,  I.  Bk.  I.  chap.  iii. 
is  an  exhaustive  account  of  the  Ger- 
manic element  in  the  Roman  Empire. 
Compare  also  Gibbon  I.   434,   about 


Probus*  and  Diocletian's  treatment  of 
the  barbarians. 

a  W.  T.  Arnold,  p.  26:  'In  any 
case  one  innovation  was  a]wa)'s  carried 
out,  namely,  the  division  of  the  coiintiy 
into  **  taxation  districts/'  each  with  a 
town  for  its  capital,  whose  magistxatcs 
were  bound  to  pay  over  the  amount  of 
taxation  due  from  each  district.* 
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made  their  settlement  [i.e.  arrangement  as  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  to  be  paid)  with  the  chief  of  the  conquered  tribe, 
and  appointed  him  tax-collector ;  for  homines  stipendiarit*^^ 
were  usual  where  there  was  no  town  in  existence  in  the  pro- 
vinces :  and  they  considered  these  tax-collectors  landlords, 
just  as  Lord  Comwallis  did  the  zemindars  in  Bengal.'* 

Further,  there  is  some  indirect  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  large  masses  of  these  settlers  were  located  to- 
gether. Else  how  would,  for  example,  the  Franks'*  have 
been  able  to  join  together  and  embark  on  the  romantic 
voyage  to  their  homes  ?  The  Germans  whom  Probus'*  sent 
to  Britain  must  have  been  united;  else  how  would  they  have 
lent  the  yeoman's  service  they  did  to  Constantius  against 
Carausius  ?  This  latter,  too,  is  a  proof  that  there  must  have 
been  much  fair  treatment  of  such  Germans  by  the  Romans. 
We  can  hardly  believe  that  the  huge  masses  of  the  so- 
called  conquered — for  example  the    100,000  Basternae," 


»  W.  T.  Arnold,  p.  201 :  *  When 
there  were  no  towns  we  find  *'  homines 
stipendiarii "  instead  of  "civitates  sti- 
p^ndiariae,"  and  in  most  cases  the 
State  itself  had  to  look  after  the  lists, 
and  direct  all  that  machinery  of  admi- 
nistration which  elsewhere  was  taken 
off  its  hands  by  the  towns.' 

>*  De  Laveleye,  pp.  229,  313 ;  Maine, 
Village  CammunitieSy  p.  105. 

*  Gibbon,  I.  404:  cf.  Panegyrici 
Latiniy  V.  18  (ed.  Teubner),  "  incredi- 
bilis  andada  et  indigna  felicitas." 

*•  Gibbon,  1. 403:  cf.  Richter,  p.  197; 
'Den  Franken  und  Alamannen  waren 
Borgonder  und  Vandalen  zur  Hiilfe 
gezogen.  Probus  besiegte  sie,  Hess  die 
Gefangenen  nach  Britannien  iiberschif- 
fen  und  ihnen  Land  zuweisen.  Sie 
warden  fleissige  und  treue  Unterthanen ; 
ihre  Menge  war  so  gross,  dass  sie  den 
gegen  einen  Usurpator  auf  jener 

2 


Insel  die  wesentlichsten  Dienste  leiste- 
ten.  Man  will  im  heutigen  Cambridge- 
shire die  Gegend  gefiinden  haben  wo 
jene  Germanen  ihre  Aecker  bebauten.* 
"  Wahrscheinlich  mehr  durch  Un- 
Urhandlung  als  durch  Waffengewalt 
brachte  Probus  100,000  Bastamendazu, 
iiber  die  Donau  zu  wandem,  und  Sitze 
in  dem  verwiisteten  Thracien  anzuneh- 
men.  Richter,  p.  197-8 :  cf.  Vopiscus^ 
Probus  18.  2,  3,  quoted  in  note  ". 
Also  Richter,  p.  677,  note  53;  «Von 
Sybel  {Deutsche  Unterthanen^  p.  29) 
entzieht  die  Vandalen  und  Burgunder, 
welche  Probus  in  Britannien  ansiedelte, 
dem  Colonatsverhaltniss  und  giebt  ihnen 
Beibehaltung  deutschen  Rechtes.  Doch 
sind  sie,  so  viel  sich  sehen  lasst,  unter 
denselben  Bcdingungen  angesiedelt  wie 
die  Chamaver  und  Attuarier,  welche  von 
Sybel  dem  Colonat  zuweist. 
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not  to  speak  of  Gepidae,  Ostrogoths,  and  Vandals,  that 
Probos  introduced  into  the  Empire — ^would  have  submitted 
to  the  terms  of  the  colonatus.    .For  let  us  not  forgret  that 
it  would  be  in  the  eyes  of  the  Germans  exactly  the  same 
as  slavery.    *  Ceteris  servis/  says  Tacitus  (Grerm.  25)  *  noa 
in  nostrum  morem  discriptis  per  familiam  ministeriis  utan- 
tur :  suam  quisque  sedem  suos  penates  reg^t:  firumenti  mo- 
dum  dominus  aut  pecoris  aut  vestis  ut  colono  iniungit:  et 
servus  hactenus  paret.'  There  is  thus  considerable  probabi- 
lity that  in  the  case  of  these  wholesale  settlements  of  the 
barbarians  they  were  g^ven  large  tracts  of  unoccupied  land, 
and  were  at  first  under  no  other  restrictions  than  those  of 
all  the  other  provincials.     They  fell  into  the  order  they 
were  used  to,  viz.  that  of  village  communities. 

Many  Continental  writers  on  Land  Tenure  represent  the 
village  community  as  a  sort  of  ideal  system ;  and  no  doubt 
it  has  its  advantages.     But  we  are  very  far  from  an  ideal 
system  of  land  tenure  and  cultivation  when  we  are  regard- 
ing that  represented  in  the  Theodosian  and  Justinian  Codes. 
Long  before  that  time,  however,  the  village  communities 
had   broken   up   among   the  German   inhabitants  of  the 
Roman   Empire.     A    state   of  equality   and   equilibrium 
cannot   be    maintained    anywhere    for    any   considerable 
length  of  time ;  much  less  could  it  under  the  military  and 
aristocratic   government  the   Romans   always   exercised. 
What,  then,  were  the  causes  that  led  to  this  break  upf 
Sir  Henry  Maine  has  set  forth  admirably,  in  his  fifth 
lecture  on  *  Village  Communities  in  the  East  and  West,'  the 
way  irregularities  arose  in  the  Teutonic  village  commu- 
nity.   There  was  always  in  the  villages  a  chief  family,  or 
some  families  who  were  especially  honoured,  no  doubt  as 
being  direct  descendants  of  the  common  ancestor.     These 
were  considered  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
from  these  were  selected  the  chiefs,  in  war  to  be  generals, 
and  in  peace  to  be  governors.     When  a  division  of  pro- 
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perty,  especially  after  war,  took  place,  the  chief  got  a  larger 
share  than  the  rest:  indeed  when  any  disturbance  took 
place  in  the  even  course  of  the  life  of  the  village,  the  chief 
or  leading  family  tended  to  increase.  Now  this  chief  or 
family,  gaining  power,  used  to  reclaim  portions  of  the 
waste  land  of  the  community,  which  thereby  became  his 
own,  and  till  it  by  means  of  his  retainers  (who  these  were 
will  appear  later).  He  was  also  able  to  encroach  on  the 
pasture  land  of  the  community,  and  even  to  some  extent 
into  the  arable  land,  especially  in  those  respects  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  community  were  not  very  definitely 
appreciated.  But,  above  all,  he  was  able  to  sever  his  land 
from  the  rest,  and  so  till  it  as  he  wished,  and  not  according 
to  the  customary  method  of  the  villagers.  The  chief  thus 
became  quite  separate  from  the  other  inhabitants. 

Such  are  some  of  the  causes  Sir  Henry  Maine  gives  as 
having  tended  to  produce  irregularities  in  village  commu- 
nities in  Teutonic  lands.  They  are  such  as  probably  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  Germanic  village  commu- 
nities in  Gaul.  But  the  most  important  was  the  fact,  that 
in  all  likelihood  the  Romans  made  their  arrangement 
about  taxes  with  the  chiefs,  and  thereby  definitely  fixed 
the  rights  of  those  chiefs  in  relation  to  all  the  other  classes; 
*and  in  the  vagfue  and  floating  order  of  primitive  societies, 
the  mere  definition  of  a  right  immensely  increases  its 
strengfth. '  *®  It  was  like  the  English  settlement  in  Oudh : 
the  chiefs  tended  to  become  a  landed  aristocracy,  as  the 
Talukdars  are  tending  at  the  present  day."  Hence  we 
may  see  reasons  why  most  of  the  village  communities  in 
Gaul  lost  their  distinctive  character  at  such  an  early  date, 
and  became  simple  lattfundia  of  their  chiefs.  According  to 
M.  de  Laveleye  (JPrimitive  Property^  p.  241,  Eng.  Trans.), 
the  disturbing  elements  in  the  case  of  the  European  village 

•  Maine,  Village  Communities,  p.  *»  Maine,  p.  105;   De  Laveleye,  pp. 

150.  315-317  ;  Campbell,  pp.  377-286. 
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communities  have  been  feudalism,  a  privileged  aristocracy, 
monarchic  despotism,  and  administrative  centralization. 
These  virtually  existed  in  the  Roman  government 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  Grermans  wc 
find  in  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
were  or  had  been  located  in  the  form  of  village  commu- 
nities.     The  probability  is  that  the  mass  were  so  located 
in  those  regions  that  had   no   owner,    and   so  belonged 
directly  to  the  State.     Where  a  region  that  was  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  was  desolate  and  required  cultivators, 
captives  were  given  to  the  owners  to  put  the  land  under  cul- 
tivation.     Such  were  the  captives  mentioned  by  Vopiscus 
'48. 2},  as  given  by  Aurelian  to  the  landholders  in  the  tract 
along  the  \la  Aurelia,  fix>m  Etruria  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 
These  were  from  the  very  beginning  Coloni.     The  reason 
why  these  captives  were  made  Coloni  and  not  slaves,  and 
those  mentioned  in  the  edict  of  Theodosius  (of  409  aJ).) 
are  so  expressly  and  strenuously  forbidden  to  be  made 
slaves  of,  can  easily  be  seen  fi'om  reading  the  continuation 
of  the  edict :  •  nullique  licere  ex  hoc  genere  colonorum  ab 
eo  cui  semel  attributi  fuerint  vel  fraude  aliquem  abducere 
N'el  fiigientem  suscipere,  poena  proposita  quae  recipientes 
alienis  censibus  adscriptos  vel  non  proprios  colonos  in- 
sequitur.      Opera   autem   eorum    terrarum    domini  libera 
utantur*  ac  nulli  subacta  (tilled  lands)  peraequationi  vel 
cvnsui  subiaceant ;  nullique  liceat  velut  donatos  eos  a  iure 
cx^nsus   in   serxntutem   trahere   urban  is  ve   obsecjuiis   addi- 
cere. '  *'     It  was  purely  fiscal ;  for  all  citizens  were  liable 
to  the  poll-tax  and  the  land-tax ;  and  all  not  slaves  were 

^^  TSr  ;tf\;  IS  a*  ^\Tn  by  Haenel  in  tia\-ail   dc  Teinpire :    c'est  Ic  mot  qni 

hss  r\h;k^,  v^t' the- niccvkvsiin  Code.  His  exprime  les  devoirs  de  resclave,  oo  si 

cvv;^»<\'Cunf  »nulhtt>'  bel'ore -subacta 'is,  Ton  veut,  ce  s>-stdme  d^obligations  qui 

I  ;\ir,k.  n^h;.  j>.  4t>o,  i.    K>r  ihe  word  faisait    pour    raffranchi     comme    one 

'  x^s<f\;u;utu/     c\>n^jvin:    Wallon.     III.  continuation   de    sod    es^lavagc,  *^if' 


«   « 


^N.  vj     *uv    x^u*.  !r.v^:  re-umc  tout  le 


■fU:um. 
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Roman  citizens  since  the  edict  of  Caracalla  in  215,  A.D.  We 
also  hear  of  Coloni  municipiis  attributi;"  they  were  given 
and  received  from  just  the  same  reason  as  those  allotted  to 
private  landholders.  A  corporation  in  the  eyes  of  the  law 
as  regards  property  was  much  the  same  as  an  individual. 

But  there  is  yet  another  class  of  Germans  in  the  Roman 
empire  which  we  must  not  overlook.  As  at  present  towards 
America,  so  it  seems  highly  probable  that  then  there  was  a 
constant  emigration  of  Germans  moving  in  small  bands, 
or  as  individuals,  from  their  poor  soil  and  troubled  country 
to  seek  some  means  of  existence  in  the  Empire.^*  They 
entered  as  artisans,  labourers,  and  menials.  Those  who 
did  not  flock  to  the  towns  in  many  cases  got  land  from  the 
large  landholders,  or  the  chiefs  of  the  Germanic  village 
communities,  who  had  virtually  become  or  were  becoming 
such.  The  landowner  gave  them  a  certain  portion  of  land 
on  condition  of  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  and  of  definite 
services.  They  got  the  land  *  per  beneficium '  or  *  per 
precariam,'  as  it  was  called.'^    Such  tenants  were  to  a 

'*  Richter,  200.  Compare,  for  example,  what  he   says 

«  This  is  urged  in  a  famous  article  about    the    Alemamii,   p.    248,   with 

by  M.  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  the  Revue  Gibbon,  I.  325,  6. 
des  deux  Mondes  for  May  15,    1872:  33  De  Laveleye,  p.  232  :  *  When  the 

*  L'Invasion  germanique  au  V™«  sidcle,  proprietor  granted  land,  reserving  cer- 

son  caractire  et  ses  effcts.*    The  first  tain  payments  and  services,  to  a  tenant 

part  of  the  essay  is  directed  against  the  who  thus  became  his  vassal,  a  beneficium 

idea  that  there  was  a  combined  effort  was  constituted.    When,  on  the  other 

among  the  Germans  against  the  Romans,  hand,     an     impoverished     proprietor, 

or  that  they  won  their  settlements  in  threatened    or    continually    harassed, 

the  Roman  Empire  by  force  of  arms.  surrendered  his  land  to  some  powerful 

Rather  they  were  isolated  tribes  or  in-  man  capable  of  protecting  him,  reserv- 

dividuals  who  sometimes  gladly  took  ing,  however,  to  himself  the  hereditary 

the  land  assigned  to  them  to  cultivate,  enjoyment  of  the  property  for  certain 

though  often  they  were  forced  to  take  rents  and  services,  there  was  a  comment 

it.    This  is  all  very  sound.     But  M.  de  datio,'     Compare  Fustel  de  Coulanges 

Coalanges  writes,  as  usual,  with  a  very  in  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  for  May  15, 

strong  bias  of  patriotism,  and  surely  he  1873,   especially  section  III.,  *De  la 

poshes  the  insignificance  of  the  Franks  possession   b6n6ficiaire    dans   Tempire 

too  far,  as  he  docs  of  all  the  Germans.  romain,'  pp.  451 -9. 
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great  extent  ander  the  master^s  authority,  and  helped  Idm 
vastly  in  gaining  a  superiority  over  the  smaller  land- 
holders. 

This  kind  of  relation  to  large  landowners  the  Grermans 
readily  availed  themselves  of;  and  they  found  it  all  the 
more  easy  to  do  so  as  it  was  a  constant  practice  in  GauL 
In  any  society  which  is  composed  of  closed  units,  whether 
tribes  or  families,  a  class  of  homeless  wanderers  and  fugi- 
tives must  arise.    We  find  such  a  class  in  Switzerland  and 
Russia  at  present.^     Such,   too,  were  the  Ambacti,  the 
Oientes,  and  the  Obaerati^  we  read  of  in  Csesar.     In  fact 
it  seems  to  have  been  very  usual  indeed  among  the  Kelts, 
for  those  who  by  any  chance  had  lost  membership  of  a 
tribe  or  sept  to  join  themselves  as  retainers  to  the  great, 
as  for  example  the/ut'Mars  in  Ancient  Ireland.^   We  may 
be  very  sure  that  practice  did  not  die  out  after  Cassar's 
conquests,  but  that  all  those  who  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances became  poor  and  without  land  thus  attached  them- 
selves round  some  lord;  and  if  one  class  rather  than  another 
must  be  selected  as  the  origin  of  the  Coloni,  it  is  this  class 
that  might  be  most  reasonably  taken ;  and  the  nucleus  of 
this  class  was  Keltic  and  not  German. 

Large  landholders  have  alwa^-s  a  tendency  to  swallow 
up  the  small  ones — the  more  so  when  the  small  ones  are 
independent,  not  joint  proprietors,  when  the  large  and  rich 
landholders  get  crowds  of  retainers,  and  when  the  state  is 


*•  Dc  Lavelcye,  237. 

»  Caesar,  A-//.  uaJJ.  I.  4  •  *  Et 
omnes  dientes  obaeratosque  suos 
quomm  Tna<;T)iim  numenim  habebat  eo- 
dem  conduxit '  (sc.  Orgeiorix;.  VI.  1$  : 
Atque  eonim  ui  quisque  est  genere  copi- 
isque  axnplissimus  iia  plurimos  circum 
se  ambactos  dientesqae  habenl.'  VI.  13: 
'  Pleriqae  cum  aut  aere  alieno  aat  mag- 
nitudine  iributonim,  aat  injuria  poten- 
tiorum  prcmuntur,  sese   in   senitutem 


dicant  nobilibos.  In  hos  eadem  omnia 
sunt  iura,  quae  dominis  in  servos,'  Cf. 
III.  i;;  VU.  4. 

^  See  especiaUy  Maine,  Earfy  His- 
tory of  Institutions^  chap.  VII.,  'The 
Chief  and  the  Land,'  pp.  165,  foil.;  also 
De  Laveleye,  p.  237.  Maine  quotes 
Mr.  Hunter  as  telling  us  that  there  is 
an  exactly  similar  class  to  the  Fuidhar^ 
in  the  migratory  husbandmen  of  the 
Indian  pro^ce  of  Orissa. 
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at  any  rate  not  adverse  to  the  principles  of  lattfundia  ;  all 
which  circumstances  existed  in  the  Roman  Empire.  Still 
the  small  farmer  prospered  during  the  first  two  centuries ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  misery  and  trouble  that  came  from 
the  wars  and  pestilences  of  the  third  century  that  this  class 
began  seriously  to  decline,  and  they  were  reduced  to  sur- 
render their  lands  to  the  rich  or  *  commend '  themselves,'^ 
as  it  was  called.  The  rich  took  the  ownership  of  the  land 
and  made  the  former  owners  tenants,  thus  assimilating 
them  to  the  tenants  previously  mentioned ;  and  when  the 
stringent  laws  of  the  fourth  century  were  enacted,  all  these 
tenants  were  merged  in  the  class  of  Coloni.  Still  we  may 
be  sure  that  the  independent  farmers  died  hard,  and  were 
the  last  additions  that  were  made  to  the  great  domains  of 
the  rich. 

Let  us  sum  up,  then,  the  agricultural  classes  that 
appear  in  Gaul  during  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  There  were — (i)  the  large  landholders.  Some  were 
Germans,  chiefs  of  their  villages  and  tribes,  who  gradually 
changed,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  these  village 
communities  into  manors,  of  which  they  were  the  lords : 
some  were  Roman  and  Gallic  owners  of  latifundiay  indivi- 
duals or  municipalities.  These  worked  the  land  they  kept 
as  their  special  property  by  slaves,  and  let  the  remainder 
to  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  (2)  retainers  and 
tenants.  Lastly,  there  were — (3)  the  independent  small 
farmers,  who  were  gradually  decreasing. 

The  taxation  on  these  classes  steadily  increased  as 
time  went  on.  During  the  first  and  second  centuries  we 
hear  flourishing  accounts  of  Gaul.  Caesar's  intended  de- 
nationalization of  them  was  a  great  success.  They  became 
Romanized  with  the  utmost  readiness,  and  were  for  the 
most  part  staunch  and  loyal  to  Rome.     The  fact  that  all 

^  See  nolo  33. 
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Gaul  was  kept  in  check  by  a  garrison  of  but  1200  men 
at  Lugdunum^  shows  that  there  was  little  disaflFection. 
Immediately  after  the  conquest,  except  the  tribute,  *  every- 
thing was  in  the  same  condition  as  in  the  time  of  inde- 
pendence, except  that  there  was  more  information,  more 
security,  more  industry,  and  greater  peace.  It  was  a 
happy  situation  for  the  Transalpine  nations,  a  natural  and 
easy  transition  to  the  political  dependence  which  the 
Roman  conquest  imposed  on  them.'*'  Under  Augustus 
we  have  his  great  census*^  and  reorganization,  whereby 
the  old  divisions  into  peoples,  tribes,  and  nations  were 
broken  up,  and  the  country  redistributed  into  urban  dis- 
tricts, for  the  greater  facilities  of  taxation.**  The  taxation 
was  no  doubt  heavy,  but  it  was  fair  and  consistendy 
exacted.  There  was  little  or  no  peculation  by  the  gover- 
nors.** Under  the  early  Emperors  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  were  held  in  the  strictest  control.  Tacitus** 
himself  allows  this  in  the  case  of  Tiberius.  The  same 
author  tells  us  of  the  wealth  of  Southern  Gaul.**  Claudius 
gave  many  of  the  notables  the  right  of  sitting  in  the 
Senate.  Under  Nero  Gaul  was  more  prosperous  than 
ever.**  If  the  taxation  was  increased  under  Vespasian,** 
it  was  lightened  under  Hadrian.*'  All  Gaul  had  received 
the  franchise  by  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.** 
We  hear,  in  fact,  little  of  it,  except  its  prosperity,  during 


^  W.  T.  Arnold,  p.  103. 

3®  Thierry,  Histoire  des  Gaulois^  III. 
268,  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's Descriptive  Sociology,  No.  8, 
p.  43  a. 

^  W.  T.  Arnold,  91  foU. 

*^  Ibid,,  p.  204. 

*2  Ibid.y  pp.  117,  8. 

*'  Tacitus,  Annals,  IV.  6  :  *  Et  ne 
provinciae  novis  oneribus  turbarenlur 
utque  Vetera  sine  avaritia  aut  crudeli- 
tate  magistratuum  tolerarcnt,  providc- 


bat.  Corporum  verbera,  ademptiones 
bonorum  aberant.* 

^  Ann,  XI.  24 :  Since  the  conquest 
of  the  Gauls  there  has  been  *  Continna 
inde  et  fida  pax.  Jam  moribus,  artibos 
adfinitatibus  nostris  mixti,  aurum  et 
spes  suas  inferanl  potius  quam  separati 
habeant.* 

«  VV.  T.  Arnold,  p.  137. 

"  Ibid,,  138. 

*'  Ibid.,  143,  and  the  references. 

*«  Ibid.,  145. 
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all  this  time.     There  were  revolts  under  Tiberius,*'  and 
under  Vespasian ;  ^  but  they  were  partial  and  transient. 

But  from  M.  Aurelius  on  to  Diocletian  things  are 
steadily  getting  worse.  The  plagues  that  fell  upon  the 
Roman  world  towards  the  end  of  the  second  century  were 
indeed  a  crisis,  and  their  influence  is  strongly  and  not 
unduly  insisted  upon  by  an  eloquent  writer.**  The  bar- 
barians begin  to  encroach  on  all  sides  of  the  frontier,  and 
so  the  necessities  of  the  State  get  greater  to  keep  them  oflF. 
At  the  same  time  the  country  is  getting  poorer.  Even 
during  the  first  two  centuries,  amid  all  the  greatness  and 
wealth  of  Gaul,  many  of  the  causes  that  produced  her 
subsequent  misery  were  actively  at  work.  Readily  as 
Gaul  availed  herself  of  the  advantages  of  Roman  civiliza- 
tion, she  was  equally  ready  to  adopt  her  defects.  When 
not  fighting,  soldiers  are  indolent,  and  the  laziness  of  the 
Roman  at  peace  was  soon  adopted  by  the  Gaul.**  The 
Roman  land  laws,  too,  were  always  in  favour  of  landlords 
accumulating  large  estates ;  and  though  this  never  came  to 
the  same  pitch  in  Gaul  as  in  Italy"— partly  owing  to  the 
proportionally  smaller  number  of  slaves  in  Gaul" — still 
we  must  believe  that  the  inequalities  of  wealth  were  very 
great:  the  more  one  has  the  more  he  can  get,  and  so  the  ine- 


*•  Tacitus,  Ann.,  III.  40. 

M  Tacitus,  HisLy  IV.,  the  revolt  of 
Civilis. 

•*  J.  R.  Seelcy,  Lectures  and  Es- 
says, pp.  55  sqq,  :  *  We  are  in  danger 
of  attaching  too  little  importance  to 
occurrences  of  this  kind.  .  .  .  The 
battle  of  Cressy  occupies  the  historian 
more  thxin  the  Black  Death,  yet  we 
know  that  the  Black  Death  is  a  turning- 
point  in  mediaeval  English  history.' 

•■  Treviri  ct  Ncrvii  circa  afTecta- 
tionem  Germanicae  originis  nltro  am- 
bition sunt,  tanquam  per  hanc  gloriam 


sanguinis  a  similitudine  et  inertia  Gal- 

lorum  separentur  (Tacitus,  Germ.  28). 

^^  Latifundia  perdidere  Italiam,  iam 

vero  et  provincias.  Pliny  H.  N.  XVIII. 

**  Dareste  de  la  Chavanne,  56,  7, 
as  quoted  in  Mr.  Spencer's  Descriptive 
Sociology y  No.  8,  p.  7  b :  *  SIavc*s  must 
have  been  much  less  numerous  in  Gaul 
than  in  Italy.  Commerce,  luxury,  and 
public  corruptions  accumulated  them 
in  the  capitals  of  the  JCmpire ;  but 
Gaul  did  not  exist  under  thr^'>c  condi- 
tions.* 
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qualities  tended  to  increase.  Such  a  condition  will  go  on  un- 
perceived  till  a  crisis  comes — some  violent  strain — and  then 
the  feebleness  will  appear.  This  came  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  second  and  third  centuries.  The  stringent  demands 
of  the  *  fiscus,'  which  was  slow  to  grant  any  indulgences 
pressed  heavily  upon  the  small  proprietors,**  and  they, 
gradually  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  and  consequently 
more  defenceless,  naturally  betook  themselves  to  the  rich, 
sometimes  to  borrow  money,  sometimes  to  seek  protection* 
In  any  case,  their  lands  soon  got  into  the  hands  of  the 
rich,  and  they  themselves  became  workers  where  they 
had  been  owners.  They  would  voluntarily  surrender  the 
ownership  of  their  lands  to  escape  the  land-tax;  or  they 
would  have  to  surrender  their  lands  for  non-payment  of 
their  debts.  They  were  not  much  better  oflF  in  their  new 
position,  for  the  master  exacted  from  them  extravagant 
rent  and  the  utmost  work.  For  a  long  time  they  could 
perhaps  legally  go  away ;  but  the  master  would  not  let 
them,  and  the  weak  always  find  it  hard  to  get  the  law  to 
aid  them,  especially  in  a  taxing  State,  that  has  an  interest 
in  their  staying  where  they  are.  Besides,  where  should 
they  go  r  They  had  nothing,  for  their  lands  were  gone ; 
and  they  would  fall  into  exactly  the  same  condition  else- 
where. Wherever  they  were,  they  remembered  they  were 
equally  within  the  power  of  the  master.** 

There  was,  besides,  the  positive  and  definite  evil  of 
increasing  taxation."  Under  the  early  Emperors  it  was 
heavy  enough.  There  was  the  land-tax;  the  poll-tax  for 
those  who  had  no  land ;  custom  dues,  2^  per  cent,  on  all 
articles  imported  into  Gaul ;  i  per  cent,  on  all  goods  sold 

"They  'commended'  themselves:  fugeres,  potestate,*  quoted  by  Gibbon, 

see  note  ^^  chap.  iii.  ad  fin, 

*•  Cicero  {Fam.  4.  7)  to  Marcellns :  "  Nearly  all    the   material    of  this 

'  tamen   id  cogitare  deberes,  ubicum-  paragraph  is  taken  from  W.  T.  Arnold, 

que  esses,  te  fore  in  ejus  ipsius,  quern  pp.  187-200. 
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(centesima  rerum  venalium) ;  4  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of 
slaves  (quinta  et  vicesima  venalium  mancipiorum) ;  and 
such  taxes  as  the  *  aurum  coronarium. '  "  We  do  not  hear 
anything  very  clearly  about  the  taxation  during  the 
dismal  century  from  180  to  280  A.D. ;  but  the  government 
was  sore  pressed  and  constantly  in  difficulties.  In  215, 
Caracalla  gave  all  the  provinces  the  franchise,  not  from 
any  high  statesman -like  idea  of  an  equally  privileged  and 
homogeneous  empire,  but  for  fiscal  purposes,  viz.  to  im- 
pose on  them  the  5  per  cent,  legacy  duty,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  confined  to  Italy  as  not  paying  the  tributum." 
We  may  readily  suppose  the  taxation  constantly  increasing; 
for  the  amount  of  taxes  we  find  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  is  something  appalling,®"  and  could  never 
have  been  raised  suddenly  to  such  a  height.  And  in  addi- 
tion to  all  these  regular  taxes  there  were  many  extraordi- 
nary exactions  and  unjust  plundering  by  the  collectors." 

After  this  century  of  decline,  in  the  year  284  A.D.,  a 
great  soldier  is  made  Emperor.*'  Diocletian  had  the  firmest 
conviction  of  the  omnipotence  of  rules  and  regulations : 
and  his  extraordinary  energy  and  abilities  elaborated  and 


M  Originally  a  gold  crown  offered  to 
a  victorious  general  by  provincials  and 
allies.  Even  under  the  Republic  it  had 
become  compulsory.  In  Augustus's  time 
it  was  35,000  lbs.  of  gold  from  all  the 
provinces.  It  was  paid  in  later  times 
by  the  decurions,  who  were  required  to 
have  a  considerable  amount  of  pro- 
perty. 

*•  W.T.  Arnold,  pp.  154, 5.  Gibbon, 
I.  212. 

^  Arnold,  p.  200:  *The  portoria 
were  growing  heavier  during  this  period 
(sc.  from  M.  Aurelius  to  Diocletian) 
till  they  reached  the  frightful  rate  of 
1 2|  per  cent,  in  the  fourth  century.   The 


new  imposition  of  the  legacy- duty  on 
the  provincials  was  bad  enough :  but  it 
was  the  land-tax  after  all  which  was  the 
crushing  burden.  It  was  this  that  made 
slaves  of  the  municipal  magistrates,  and 
which  made  the  hard-tasked  victims  of 
the  terribly  perfect  machine  of  admi- 
nistration welcome  the  barbarians  rather 
with  hope  than  with  despair.' 

•»  J.  R.  Seeleyy  Lectures  and  Essays, 
p.  71  :  *  Extravagance  involved  oppres- 
sive taxation,  and  the  agents  of  this 
taxation,  the  official  class,  irresistibly 
formed  the  habit  of  rapacity.* 

•»  Gibbon,  chap.  XIII.;  Seeley^ 
Lecture  III.;  Arnold,    159-176. 
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put  in  action  a  system  of  administration  such  as  has  rarely 
been  seen  for  mechanical  perfection.  The  division  of  the 
Empire  first  with  Maximian,  then  the  subdivision  by  no- 
mination of  the  two  Caesars,  were  adopted  mainly  on  mili- 
tary grounds  for  the  protection  of  the  provinces.  But  they 
served  to  bring  about  a  greater  centralization.  It  is  from 
Diocletian's  time  that  all  the  really  severe  laws  against 
the  agriculturists  are  enacted.*'  The  reins  of  government 
are  tightened  everywhere.  The  land-tax  is  imposed  anew 
on  Italy,  it  must  be  confessed  justly,  as  she  was  no  longer 
the  protectress  of  the  provinces  :  the  poll-tax  is  taken  off 
the  towns  only  to  fall  with  greater  weight  on  the  unfor- 
tunate agriculturists.  In  true  military  style,  summary 
jurisdiction  is  made  to  supplant  that  by  the  magistrate 
and  the  judices.  When  prices  are  rising  an  edict  is  passed 
regulating  the  *  maximum '  articles  are  to  be  sold  at.**  Every 
department  in  the  State  is  a  species  of  *  militia.  *  •*  It  was 
Oriental  despotism,  and  deliberately  adopted,  down  to  the 


®8  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
artisans :  *  Almost  all  the  laws  that 
make  the  workman  feel  his  servitude 
belong  to  Cent.  IV.  Then  it  was  that 
the  wholesale  chaining  to  their  posts 
began.*  Levasseur,  Histoiredes  classes 
ouvriiresj  as  quoted  in  Mr.  Spencer's 
Descriptive  Sociology ^  No.  8,  p.  8  b. 

**  This  latter  edict  is  extant.  It  is 
elaborately  edited  by  M.  Waddington. 
The  ignorance  among  the  Romans  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  political  eco- 
nomy has  often  been  noticed,  ^.^.Meri- 
vale,  VIII.  p.  356 :  cf.  Sceley,  Lecture 
II.,  cut.  fin. :  *  Roman  finance  had  no 
conception  of  the  impolicy  of  levying 
taxation  so  as  to  depress  enterprise  and 
trade.  The  fiscus  destroyed  capital  in 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  desire  of 
accumulation  languished  where  govern- 


ment lay  in  wait  for  all  savings — loco- 
pletissimus  quisque  in  praedam  cor- 
reptus.' 

«*  Cf.  Seeley,  p.  69;  WaUon,  Histoire 
de  l''esclavage,  III.  126  :  *  Lc  service 
public  devint  un  office  public,  et, 
sous  un  gouvemement  militairement 
constitu^,  une  milice.  H  y  en  eat 
trois  sortes,  alors :  la  milice  dn  palais 
{palatina)y  la  milice  de  radministra- 
tion  {officuilis)^  et  la  milice  annce,  b 
milice  militaire  (militia  militoHs) :  il 
fallait  doubler  le  mot  pour  exprimcr 
suffisamment  la  chose.  .  .  .  Dans 
toutes  les  fonctions  qui  le  (sc.  le  senrice 
public)  composent,  Thomme  librc  co- 
sera  g6neralement  d'etre  maitre  de  m 
personne :  et  par  14,  la  servitude  itr- 
prendra  aux  d^pens  des  citoycns  tout 
ce  que  semble  gagncr  la  liberty.* 
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very  magnificence  and  mystery  with  which  Diocletian 
surrounded  himself.  The  administration  was  carried  on 
by  a  hierarchy  of  officials ;  they  were  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  oppressive,  and,  besides  oppressive,  wasteful 
and  rapacious.®®  For  taxation,  the  regular  device  of  mili- 
tary despotism"  is  now  made  the  law,  and  the  tax-payer, 
be  he  agriculturist  or  artisan  or  curial  of  a  town,  is  attached 
to  his  post."  The  burdens  are  so  excessive  that  the 
sufferers,  as  we  are  assured  by  an  eloquent  bishop,*'  would 
gladly  fly  away  to  the  barbarians  if  they  were  let.  But  the 
government  cannot  do  without  them ;  so  it  fixes  them  to 
their  land  and  their  office.  It  has  appeared  above  that, 
practically,  the  agriculturist  had  been  gradually*^®  becom- 
ing fixed  to  his  post,  but  now  he  is  fixed  legally ;  he  has 
become  a  *  servus  terrae,'  and  that  is  the  distinctive  mark 
of  the  Colonus. 

It  is  maintained,  then,  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any 
definite  class  as  the  original  of  the  Coloni.  The  Germans 
introduced  into  Gaul  during  the  Empire  were  in  very  few 
cases  such.  They  mostly  stood  in  the  same  position  to  the 
State  that  the  ordinary  provincials  did.     The  causes  that 


••  See  Seeley,  quoted  in  note  61. 

*^  We  find  the  same  immobilization 
of  the  people  in  the  great  military  Em- 
pire of  Ancient  Mexico :  cf.  Mr. 
Spencer's  Descriptive  Sociology,  No.  2, 
p.  12  b. 

••  DetaOed  account  in  Wallon,  Tom. 
m.  chaps.  4-7,  especially  the  seventh. 

^  Salvianus,  Bishop  of  Marseilles. 
Dc  Gubematione  Dei.  Lib.  V.  8,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  Poli- 
tical Institutions,  §  443. 

'<>  Mr.  Arnold  says  (p.  163  note) : 
« It  should  be  mentioned  that  our  only 
full  authorities  for  the  Coloni  are  of  a 
later  date  (sc.  than  Diocletian).     But 


there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
what  was  true  of  the  fourth  century  was 
true  of  the  third ;  and  the  Bagaudae 
prove  it.*  I  think  not.  Rebellion  is 
likely  to  occur  when  oppression  is  be- 
ginning and  growing,  or  again,  when 
it  is  relaxing.  The  administration  from 
Diocletian  on  became  too  strong  and 
the  isolation  of  the  oppressed  too  great 
to  admit  of  any  concerted  rising.  The 
mechanical  perfection  of  the  former 
might  have  been  conceived,  but  could 
not  have  been  carried  out  with  such 
fatal  success,  unless  it  had  been  a  gra- 
dtml  growth  for  long  previously.  For 
the  Bagaudae,  see  Gibbon,  I.  427,  8. 
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tended  to  produce  the  legal  condition  of  the  cplonatus 
operated  on  all  agricultural  labourers  and  small  land- 
holdersy  and  indeed  on  the  middle  and  poorer  classes 
generally.  Such  causes  producing  inequality  exist  more 
or  less  everywhere;  but  they  existed  in  full  force  and 
volume  in  Gaul  during  the  period  we  have  been  review- 
ing. There  was  the  growth  of  latifundia  and  to  a  certain 
extent  foreign  competition:  there  was  also  that  internal 
unproductiveness  that  is  always  found  in  a  military  and 
non-industrial  state ;  but  the  main  cause  was  the  extnu 
vagant  taxation  that  gradually  increaised  from  the  time  of 
M.  Aurelius  till  it  reached  its  climax  in  Diocletian  and  bis 
successors.  That  taxation  was  necessitated  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  State  in  its  conflicts  with  the  barbarians. 
This  constant  war  developed  the  military  and  despotic 
system  of  government  to  an  almost  unparalleled  extent; 
and  one  of  the  usual  methods  of  such  governments  to 
facilitate  its  regulations  when  they  transcend  all  justice  is 
to  fix  each  man  to  his  post.  With  little  internal  productive- 
ness, then,  no  external  conquests  to  recruit  from  after  a 
long  peace,  and  pressed  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  if  it  was 
to  hold  out  at  all,  an  Empire  like  the  Roman  could  do 
little  else  than  grind  down  its  subjects  while  it  maintained 
its  army.    At  least  thereby  it  existed  a  little  longer. 

LOUIS  C.  PURSER. 
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Thucydides. 

IN  the  last  Hermathena,  No.  VIII.,  I  put  forward  a 
correction  of  Thuc.  vi.  40,  which,  I  think,  is  certainly 
demanded  by  the  grammar  and  the  order  of  the  words. 
The  sentence  is — 

iTyi^crd/jicvot  tovto  /xcv  &v  koX  t<rov  koX  ttXcov  ol  ayaOoi  vfmv  i]W€p 
TO  T^s  TToXcctfs  vkijOo^  ftCTao^ctv. 

I  proposed  to  read — 

'^yrjadfievoi  tovto  fikv  av  kol  icrov  koX  ttXcov  oi  iyaOol  v/i&Vy  ^cp  t6 
vX^os,  T^  TToXccus  /xeroo^civ. 

tovto  /uIv  means  ^in  the  first  place,'  and  corresponds  to 
u  S'  aXXa  fiovXritreaOi  in  the  next  sentence,  iaov  and  ttAIov 
are  *  to  an  equal  extent,'  and  *  in  a  greater  degree.'  What 
I  wish  to  add  here  is  that,  in  vii.  63,  ovk  i\a<r<rov  and  iroAv 
ttAcTov  are  used  in  just  the  same  way.  The  sentence 
runs — 

Kol  Ttj^  ^XV^  "^^  "^fiercpas  ovk  HXafra-ov  Kara  to  co^eXcurtfai,   k 

T€  TO  <l>0p€p6v  TOLS  VTD/KOOtS  ICai  TO  fit)  dStKCUT^ai,  TToXv  irkciOV 
IJL€T€iX€T€. 

I  have  adduced  this  passage  not  only  because  it  defends 
my  view  of  vi.  40,  but  because  I  think  it  is  has  been  itself 
sometimes  inadequately  explained.  Nicias,  in  encouraging 
his  army,  says,  addressing  himself  especially  to  that  part 
of  his  army  which  was  recruited  from  the  allies,  *you 
shared  equally  with  ourselves  in  the  substantial  advan- 
tages of  our  empire,  while  you  gained  even  more  than 
VOL.  IV.  2  F 
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we  by  the  dread  which  you  inspired  in  subject^stateSy  and 
in  your  security  against  injustice} 

Dr.  Jowett  in  his  Notes  explains :  ^  Nicias  means  to  say 
that  in  positive  benefits,  such  as  pay  and  commercial 
advantages,  the  fxlroiKoi  and  foreigners  in  the  Athenian 
service  were  as  well  off  as  the  Athenians  themselves,  while 
in  freedom  from  liability  to  attack,  and  the  awe  which  they 
inspired  in  subject' stateSy  they  were  even  better  oflF;  either 
because  they  were  not  so  much  exposed  as  Athens  herself, 
or  because  they  by  themselves  would  be  more  helpless 
than  Athens  by  herself.' 

Dr.  Jowett,  observe,  has  clearly  seen  the  di£Biculty.  In 
what  sense  can  it  be  said  that  the  allies  were  more  for- 
midable  to  the  subject-states  than  the  Athenians  them- 
selves ?  The  two  answers  which  Dr.  Jowett  gives  are 
unsatisfactory.  Still  less  satisfactory  is  Classen's  inter- 
pretation of  the  words  Ic  ro  ^ojSepov  rocc  wx^K&Qi^.  His 
paraphrase  is  *  in  so  fern  die  der  athenischen  apxo  UnUr- 
worfenen  (o«  vTr^icooi)  Respect  vor  ihnen  hatten}  But  this  is 
an  impossible  rendering  of  ro  ^ojSc/oov,  and  it  leaves  the 
difficulty  very  much  where  it  was.  How  was  it  that  the 
subject-states  had  more  respect,  consideration,  for  the 
allies  than  for  Athens  ? 

I  think  we  should  translate  ro  ^ojSepov  rocc  viniKooic 
KoL  TO  fxfj  aSiKiiaOcu,  ^  as  regards  that  immunity  from  op- 
pression which  subjects  have  to  fear.'  Kai  is  simply 
explicative,  as  often  in  Thucydides,  and  to  ^o/Sc/mi^  is 
assigned  the  meaning  which  it  usually  bears  in  Thucy- 
dides and  all  Greek  prose  writers.  Not  that  Kal  must 
necessarily  be  explicative  here ;  ro  ^o^ip6v  may  refer  to 
all  the  ills  which  utt^kooc  might  have  to  apprehend,  and 
from  which  association  with  Athens  might  protect  them ; 
ro  aliKilaOai  would  be  the  oppression  actually  suffered. 

*  I  give  Dr.  Jowett*s  translation. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  further,  that  virfiKooiy  in  vii.  57  and 
other  passages,  distinctly  refers  to  the  subjecUallies  of 
Athens,  as  opposed  to  the  avT6vo\ioi,  If  vtt^kooi  is  to  be 
taken  in  this  sense  here,  it  suits  my  rendering,  but  not  the 
rendering  which  I  condemn.  The  passage  might  then  be 
thus  paraphrased :  *  There  is  a  way  of  viewing  your  posi- 
tion as  subject-allies  which  would  show  that  you  reap 
more,  far  more,  benefit  from  the  Athenian  apyi\  than 
we  Athenians.  You  are  subject  to  many  a  danger,  you 
are  threatened  with  actual  oppression — from  which  we 
Athenians  are  absolutely  secure,  but  which  you  subject- 
allies  would  very  probably  have  to  suflFer  but  for  your 
connexion  with  us.'* 

I  may  add,  that  in  the  next  sentence  av  need  not  be 
expunged.  The  words  ScKafoic  ai/  avriiv  vvv  /it)  icarair/ooSf- 
80T6  may  fairly  stand  (regard  being  had  to  Thucydidean 
license)  for  vvv  fxfj  KaraTrpoSlSore  avrfivy  SiKaiu}^  av  ov  xara- 
irpoStSoiTt. 

For  the  adverbial  usage  of  iaov  and  irXiov  compare  the 
much  more  daring  adverbial  use  of  fiipog  in  vii.  56. 

To  a  note  on  Thuc.  ii.  47,  published  in  last  Herma- 
THENA,  I  would   add  that   I  would  read   npCn-ov  for  rh 

WptiJTOV. 

Thuc.  vii.  27,  28  well  illustrate  the  fact  that  the  Greek 
historical  writers  are  often  difficult  solely  because  they 
lack  those  typogfraphical  devices  which  modem  historians 
have.  The  greater  part  of  two  long  chapters  27,  28,  from 
Spa^jjiriv  yap  riic  rifiipag  to  'n'p6<ToSoi  airdjXXvvroy  form  in 
sense  a  note  on  the  word  iroXvnXigy  and  would  have  been 
printed  as  a  note  by  a  modern  writer. 

^  If  ^$9p6v  means  *  formidable/  one  that  oppression  (which  we,  of  course, 
might  explain,  <  in  so  far  as  by  your  have  not  to  fear) ;  you  are  actually 
connexion  with  us  you  are  formidable  greater  gainers  by  our  empire  than  we 
to  the  subjects,  and  so  are  safe  from      are  ourselves.' 

2  F2 
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vn.  47 : — 

vwrtf  TC  yap  cTrtcfovro  icaT  dfJL<lMr€p€Lf  rrj^  re  upas  tov  cvtovrov 
TavTi;s  ovoT/s  cv  ^  actfcvovo-tv  SyOpttnroi  fidXunu,  koI  to  X^M^  ^ 
iv  &  corpaToircSevoKTo  cXcdScs  icat  x^^^^'rov  i}v,  rd  tc  cLXAa  ot*  ofcXt- 
icTTtt  avTots  c^iVcro. 

Of  course  it  is  quite  possible  to  take  Sri  after  rrc^oirro, 

*  they  were  distressed,  both  by  sickness  and  because  every- 
thing seemed  to  them  hopeless/  But  this  is  rendered  very 
harsh  by  the  fact  that  between  hrdl^ovTo  and  ra  re  oAXa  Sn, 
ic.  r.  I.y  there  intervenes  a  sentence,  ical  ro  x^P^^^  -  *  *  x^^* 
i}v,  not  introduced  by  5ri  or  any  such  particle.     I  propose 

Ttt  T€  (xAAct  o  Tt  avcXTTtcTTOTaTa  avrois  i^xuvero. 

This  provides  a  sentence  constructed  similarly  to  the  fore- 
going clause.  Words  like  avIXirioroc^  inrpofafntrroc  are 
often  mistaken  for  superlatives  by  a  certain  class  of 
students ;  and  I  think  experience  shows  that  many  copy- 
ists will  fall  into  the  very  same  pitfalls  as  the  tiro  in 
scholarship. 

vn.  75  :— 

ovK  av€v  6\iyu)v  iTnOeiafrfjLwv  .  .  .  aTroXciTTo/Acvoi. 

*  Unless  the  text  is  corrupt,  ouk  negatives  both  oXiyt^v  and 
a7roAc(7ro/Lievo(,  a  second  oiic,  which  is  required  by  the  sense, 
being,  through  a  confusion  perhaps  due  to  the  sense  of 
euphony,  omitted/ 

This  is  the  just  observation  of  Dr.  Jowett.  The  text 
can  hardly  be  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendations  of 
6Xly(M)v  recommend  themselves.  But  the  passag^e  usually 
adduced  as  parallel  from  iii.  49  seems  to  stand  on  anodier 
footing.  The  passage  is  oirujg  firiy  ^Oaaaa^c  t^  Smr^wn^ 
tvpwfTt  SuijiOapfiivriv  rfjv  ttoAiv,  where  the  sense  pUualjf 
quires  a  second  fxri  before  ^BavatntQ.     In  thiscaso^^ 
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this  second  ^^  should  be  inserted  in  the  text.  Modem 
edd.  hesitate  to  insert  the  fift,  because  if  inserted  the  sen- 
tence runs  awkwardly,  by  reason  of  the  juxtaposition  of 
fiii,  nil,  the  first  fii)  being  connected  with  ttpuoi  and  the 
second  with  ^Baaaanc  But  there  is  an  exact  parallel  in 
Plut.  Phaed.  90D.  ;— 


■i  /it>'  SoKcrvcTd 
oiTtyro  .  .  .  oXXa  icri. 


.  Sia  T&  trofiayiyvtirffai  Toiovrois  Aoyoi« 
SX-qBitriv  4tvtu,  Tori  8)  /a^,  /li)  lavrov 


Here  the  first  of  the  two  particles,  fi^,  ^q,  goes  with  SoKovmv 
understood,  and  the  second  goes  with  aln^ro.  The  seem- 
ing awkwardness  of  the  construction,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  modem  critic,  is  greater  in  the  passage  frt>m 
Plato  than  in  the  Thucydidean  passage  corrected  in  the 
way  which  I  propose. 

Aristophanes — Ackamians. 
119:— 

St  6*pfi6pmiXav  irpuicrov  i(ttip^itiv*. 

So  this  verse  stands  in  the  MSS.  The  conjecture  iZvpv- 
fiivt  is  '  fi^m  the  purpose '  of  criticism.  The  Schol.  tells  us 
that  oir\ay\vov  was  the  word  which  stood  in  the  verse 
of  Euripides  here  parodied.  It  was  govemed,  no  doubt, 
by  some  such  word  as  ^x"*')  expressed  or  understood. 


231:— 

The  comment  of  the  Schol.  on  this  verse  is  (ncAoi^ 
m\  v\mvtK  avroic  ^t  iiiirayu.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred 
that  verse  231  should  run  thus — 

which  corresponds  to  the  strophic  verse 

airovSo^opoi  evros  6tr   i/iov  rort  SiotKOfitvo^. 
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The  first  cretic  is  resolved  in  the  strophic  verse,  but  not 
in  the  antistrophic.  The  same  phenomenon  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  next  verse,  where  in  the  last  foot  but  one 
the  cretic  is  pure  in  the  antistrophe  and  resolved  in  the 
strophe. 

• 

262 : — 

(TV  8",  S  yvvaxy  $€(a  /a  awo  rov  reyovs*  irpojSo. 

Perhaps  for  OeCJ  we  should  read  Oilov.  It  seems  unnatural 
that  Dicaeopolis  should  ask  his  wife  to  look  on,  whereas 
fumigation  was  an  essential  part  of  most  Grreek  religious 
rites. 


284-301  =  335-346:— 

In  the  scene  between  Dicaeopolis  and  the  Chorus,  the 
passage  284-301,  beginning  'HpaicXccc*  i-owri  rl  ivri  and 
ending  with  iinninTi  KarrviiaTa,  corresponds  antistrophically 
with  335-346,  beginning  wg  airoicrtvCj  and  ending  rp  arpo^y 
yiyviTai.  The  following  slight  corrections  then  become 
requisite: — ^Verses  338,  339,  should  run — 

aAAa  wvl  Xcy'  ci  crot  Sokci,  tov  tc  Aoicc- 

SoLfMVLOV  aVTOV  O,  Tl  Ttf  TpOITlf  VOV  ^iXoV. 

And  in  verse  345  to  should  be  omitted  before  /SiXoc. 
945-951  :— 

dXX'  &  (ivtov  ....  <rvKo<lidvT7iv. 

The  Scholiasts  appear  to  have  read 

dXA'  &  (ivtov  )8cXTtarT€  <rv 
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1093  ••— 

opx'J<rrpLS€9y  Tot  <f>CkTaff  'Ap/ioSCov,  KoXat. 

I  read 

•  dancing  girls  famous  for  the  Harmodius  song/  which  is 
here  designated  by  its  first  line,  which  ran — 

These  dancing  girls,  no  doubt,  sang,  as  they  danced,  this 
popular  Athenian  aKoXi6vf  to  which  allusion  is  made  sup. 
980.  The  Scholiast  there  tells  us  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  song  of  Harmodius,  but  such  an  allusion  cannot  here 
be  attained  without  changing  the  text.  To  explain  *  pretty 
dancing  girls,  the  favourites  of  Harmodius,'  is  absurd. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Harmodius  was  an 
admirer  of  dancing  girls,  and  ra  ^iXraO'  'ApfxoStov  could  not 
mean  *such  as  H.  would  have  loved.'  The  song  is  desig- 
nated by  a  few  words  of  its  first  line,  just  as  we  would  say, 

•  The  heart  bow'd  down,'  or,  '  The  Harp  that  once,'  or, 

•  Believe  me,  if  all.'  So  Persius  calls  the  Aeneid  Arnta 
virunt ;  and  Cicero  calls  even  his  prose  treatises  by  the 
first  words,  referring  to  the  De  Senedute  under  the  words 
O  Tite.  As  many  words  of  the  o-koXcov  as  will  fit  into  the 
metre  are  used  to  designate  the  song.  Cicero,  in  a  letter, 
thinks  Grantus  autem  enough  to  indicate  the  maxim  put 
into  the  mouth  of  Granius  by  Lucilius : — 

Granius  autem, 
Non  contemnere  se  et  reges  odisse  superbos. 

For  jcoX^c  «c>  *  good  at  a  thing,'  see  L.  S.  under  koXc^c  n. 
The  words  ^(KraB^  'kpii6lC  oi  n  ttw  rl0vi}icac  were  the  begin- 
ning of  the  (FKo\i6v.    See  Schol.  on  977  :  Iv  rai^  rdv  Tr6Tuiv 

tfwdSoic  fStfv   ti  fiiXoQ   'ApfioStov   KoXoifABvov,    OV    fi   apxVf 
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f^tXrart  'Apiui6Sie  ov  ri  ttw  riOvriKag.  Cp.  Ach.  1058,  Vesp. 
1226,  Lys.  633,  Pelarg.  Fr.  3. 

It  might  be  urged  in  objection  to  this  suggestion  that 
aKoXia  were  sung  by  the  guests,  not  by  the  6pxn<rrplSiQ» 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  usual  practice ;  but  does  it  seem 
improbable  that  opxn^rrplSeg  would  add  to  their  art  of 
dancing  the  faculty  to  sing  for  the  company  a  popular 
catch  ? 

I  find  that  this  suggestion,  which  occurred  to  me  last 
midsummer,  has  been  to  some  extent  anticipated  by  Bergk 
in  his  last  edition  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  which  I  have 
just  seen.    He  suggests — 

6p;(i;(rrpi8cs,  to  *  <f>Ckraff  *Apfij6ii  ov  rC  vav* 

This  conjecture  involves  the  same  principle  as  mine,  but 
presupposes  a  much  greater  corruption  in  the  text. 

1149:— 

'Avrifid)(ov  Tov  $vyypa<l>rj  tcuv  ptkimv  iroirfnjy. 

For  $u77pa0ij,  which  violates  the  metre,  I  would  read 
^ayjoa^f;,  *  voluminous,'  a  word  not  found,  but  formed  on 
the  analogy  of  ^a^Ac^ijCy  ^arp£0i7c>  ^a/iccvijc*  The  Schol. 
tells  us  there  was  another  Antimachus,  who  was  a  prose 
writer.     Hence  arose  the  corrupt  ^vyypa^n. 


Demosthenes. 

Kttt  yap  aTTttcrt  tovtois  oTs  5V  T15  /icyav  avrov  iTyiyo-airo,  T049  vi>Xc- 
/lois  KoX  Tats  oTpaTctats,  ^t'  ^Trtcr^oAcoTcpav  avr^  [i,e,  r^  Mojcc- 
ZoviKT^v  Suva/itv],  ri  vTnjp\^  (^vcret,  KaTccTKcvaKCV  cavrc^.  Dem.  22 
{Olynth.  2). 

Is  it  natural,  or  even  possible,  for  a  prose  author  to 
write  olc  av  rtc  fjiiyav  avrov  riyfiaaiTo  in  the  sense  of  *by 
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■ 
which  [i.e.  by  reason  of  which)  one  would  suppose  him 

gfreat'?    We  meet  in  Sophocles,  O.  T.  441, 

but  a  phrase  may  be  quite  possible  in  a  Greek  poet,  and 
well  nigh  impossible  in  Demosthenes.  For  iiiyav  I  would 
read  /icyoXi^v,  understanding  KortaKhvaKivai  after  rtyiiaairo. 
The  meaning  would  be,  *  by  all  those  wars,  by  which  one 
might  suppose  that  he  had  aggfrandized  Macedon,  he  has 
really  weakened  her/ 


Euripides — Med.  909. 

Ciico9  yap  opyas  OrjXv  rroiuadai  ycvo? 
yd/wv^  7rap€fj/7rokSivros  oAAoiovs  ^dcrci. 

I  think  it  is  probable  that  Eur.  wrote. 

The  phrase  opyhv  woieiaOat  means  ^to  be  angry';  and 
one  of  the  commonest  idioms  in  the  Greek  language  treats 
such  a  phrase  as  a  single  verb,  and  makes  it  govern  an 
object.  Thus,  opyag  TrouiaOai  governed  TrJaccc,  with  which 
wapifiiroXwvrac  agreed.  But  an  early  copyist,  not  seeing 
the  construction,  changed  w6asic  to  Troaci,  or  possibly  the 
c  at  the  end  of  the  verse  was  obliterated,  and  was  omit- 
ted through  inadvertence.  Then  followed  the  change  to 
Trajoe/iTroAJivroCf  which  seemed  to  give  a  possible  construc- 
tion, the  genitive  being  regarded  as  absolute.  The  only 
real  objection  to  the  word  aAAoioc  is,  that  it  does  not  occur 
elsewhere  in  the  tragic  or  comic  poets.  But  this  must  be 
true  of  many  words  in  each  of  the  poets.  The  genitive 
Trape/iTToXoivroc  can  hardly  be  justified,  standing  where  it 
does  in  the  sentence.     I  do  not  see  in  what  respect  aXAoToc 
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is  unsatisfactory  in  meaning.  The  thought  that  the  new 
bride  was  a  Greek  adds  a  sting  to  the  ire  of  Medea. 

It  was  a  different  marriage  that  Jason  wished  to  con- 
tract; so  Medea  says  (591): — 

ov  rovro  cr*  c7;(€V,  dAAa  Papfiapov  \i)(^os 
vpoi  y^pas  ovK  €vSo(ov  ^^c)3atv€  croc. 

Bacch.  451. 

fi€UV€a-6€'  X€ip(av  TovS  (=  ififWy  sckoL  )  hf  ipicvo'iv  yap  w¥. 

In  support  of  this  way  of  arranging  the  passage,  I  would 
quote  a  very  parallel  expression  to  x^'P^^  ^^  apKvaiv  from 
Alcestis,  985 : 

Kal  fT  iv  d^vicroto-t  \€piav  cIXc  0ca  Secr/AOis. 


Cratinus — Cleobulinae  in.  (Meineke,  ii.  69). 

lo-riv  aK/icuv  icot  anfivpa  vcavti^  cvrpi^t  itcaX^. 

I  cannot  help  thinking  that,  when  aKfxtov  and  a^vpa  are 
coupled  together  in  a  proverb,  the  allusion  must  be  to  *that 
which  is  smitten  and  that  which  smites.'  Otherwise  there 
is  no  force  or  point  in  the  choice  of  these  two  objects; 
indeed  one  would  rather  expect  other  implements  to  be 
coupled  together :  lUiKka  koL  /uaiccXAa  would  make  a  more 
natural  proverb. 

I  propose  to  read — 

The  meaning  is  ^  to  a  long-haired  lass  lads  are  anvil  or 
hammer,  i.e.  'when  a  lad  and  a  pretty  maid  come  toge- 
ther, he  is  to  her  either  anvil  or  hammer.'  The  meaning 
of  this  proverb  would  be,  *  he  is  either  the  one  who  suffers, 
or  the  one  who  inflicts^  the  pangs  of  love/ 
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We  have  in  English  the  proverbial  expression,  *  in  love 
one  is  anvil  or  hammer,'  and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
the  same  ingenious  conceit  survives  in  this  fragment. 
The  French  saw  *  Tun  baise,  I'autre  tend  la  joue'  conveys 
a  somewhat  similar  sentiment. 

As  regards  the  phraseology,  it  is  true  that  Homer  ap- 
plies tiOpOi  only  to  horses ;  but  Eubulus  in  the  Stephana^ 
polides  n.  (Mein.  iii.  251)  uses  Arfnyji  of  a  man;  TrJiXoCf 
of  course,  often  means  *a  girl':  we  find  ttoiAovc  KvTrpeSoc 
Vvi\aKn\iivaq  in  the  same  Eubulus  in  the  Pannychis  (Mein.  iii. 
245).  But  even  were  this  not  so,  it  would  be  quite  within 
the  license  of  a  comic  poet  to  speak  of  *  a  long-haired  girl ' 
as  *  a  well-maned  filly.'  Moreover,  in  dealing  with  a  frag- 
ment, especially  a  comic  fragment,  one  must  remember 
that  an  expression  which  by  itself  might  seem  strange 
might  be  more  than  justified  by  the  context,  if  we  had 
it.  In  reading  viavlai  for  vcavf^ ,  it  will  be  observed  that  I 
make  no  change ;  the  words  would  be  identical  in  capitals. 
The  use  of  ical,  where  in  English  we  would  rather  write 
*or,'  is  familiar  in  Greek.  The  literal  rendering  would 
be.  Mads  are  (sometimes)  the  anvil  and  (sometimes)  the 
hammer.' 

ROBERT  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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NOTES  ON  LATIN  LEXICOGRAPHY. 

II. — On  the  Prosody  of  some  Latin  Words. 

I.  Acheruns^  Acherunticus.  Lewis  and  Short  on  these 
words  do  not  notice  what  it  is  important  to  observe,  viz., 
that  Plautus  makes  the  a  in  them  long.  Thus  Caf4.  5, 4,  2 : 

Cr6ciamenta :  v6rum  enim  vero  n611a  adaeque  est  Acherons ; 

and^o^^  2y  2y  21  : 

Regi6nes  colere  mdvellem  Acher6nticas. 

2.  Acroama^  acroasis^  and  all  the  connected  words  are 
marked  by  L.  and*  S.  as  having  the  first  a  long.  But  it  is 
surely  doubtful,  the  o  in  Greek  being  naturally  short.  Cf. 
Arist.  Av.  1228  : 

aKpoariov  v/uv  iv  fi€p€i,  rSiv  Kpctrrdvcav. 

3.  Aculeus  and  Aculeatus  are  marked  by  L.  and  S.  as 
having  the  u  long.     It  is  really  short. 

The  former  word  occurs  in  Plaut.  Trin.  4,  2,  158  : 

lam  dtidum  meum  ille  pectus  pungit  aculeus, 

a  line  which  is  not  decisive  as  to  the  quantity.    But 
aculeatus  is  found  in  PI.  Bauh.  i,  i,  30: 

£!adem  in  usu  atque  6bi  periclum  fdcias  aculedta  sunt, 

which  shows  the  u  to  be  short.     It  is  true  that  in  Mart.  8, 
71,  ID,  used  to  stand  the  line 

Nonus  aculeolos  in  cochleare  tulit ; 

but,  as  is  remarked  s.  v,  by  L.  and  S.  themselves,  acu 
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levtus  vix  cochleare  is  now  read.  In  eculeus  [equuletis)  also, 
a  formation  parallel  to  aculeuSy  the  u  is  short ;  thus  in  a 
quotation  in  Cic.  Tusc.  28,  67  : 

Ess^t  dolendi  catisa  ut  iniecto  6culei. 

L.  and  S.  rightly  mark  it  eculeus. 

4.  Adorior.  On  this  word  L.  and  S.  strangely  say, 
*  Forms  analogous  to  orgris,  oritur  of  the  simple  verb  occur 
in  Lucr.  3.  5 13  ;  Lucil.  ap.  Prise,  p.  880  P.*  But  it  is  adorltur 
which  occurs  in  Lucr.  3.  513: 

Commutare  animum  quicumque  adorltur  et  infit ; 

and  the  line  of  Lucilius  referred  to  (if  it  be,  indeed,  his — 
see  L.  Miiller's  Lucilius^  p.  207)  is  as  follows : — 

Conturbare  animum  potis  est  quicumque  adoritur. 

5.  Afficticius  (and,  I  may  add,  collectictus  and  faenera- 
tictus)  is  by  L.  and  S.  marked  -Icius.  It  ought  to  be  -icius : 
see  Part  I.  of  these  Notes,  p.  310  of  the  present  volume. 

6.  Alcedonia  is  marked  by  L.  and  S.  as  having  the  0 
long;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  the7fact,  as  stated  by 
them,  that  alcedo  has  for  its  gen.  alcedtnis. 

7.  Aliquotfariam  is  marked  "fdriam  in  L.  and  S.  But 
they  rightly  mark  bifdrtam^  irifdrtam^  and  multtfdriam  ; 
and  they  ought  also  to  have  given  altquotfdriant.  The 
quantity  of  all  these  words  must  be  the  same,  and  is  fixed 
by  Plaut.  -^«/.  2,  4,  3  : 

Ut  dfspartirem  ops6nium  hie  bifdriam. 

8.  Allatro  is  marked  by  L.  and  S.  allatro,  which  im- 
plies that  the  a  is  radically  short ;  but  latro  and  oblatro  are 
rightly  marked  as  having  the  a  long. 

9.  Diuiurnus  is  in  some  Dictionaries,  as,  ex.  gr.  in 
White  and  Riddle,  marked  dtuturnuSy  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  u  is  ever  short.     But  it  is  well  known. 
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and  is  mentioned  by  L.  and  S.,  that  Ovid  makes  the  word 
diuturnns.    Thus  in  7>.  4,  6,  50,  we  have 

Haec  fore  morte  mea  non  diuturna  mala ; 

and  lb.  5,  20 : 

Consummetque  annos,  sed  diuturna,  suos. 

In  Fast.  6,  352,  again,  we  read : 

Fecerat  obsidio  jam  diuturna  famem. 
In  such  a  line  as  Fast.  6,  219 : 

Est  mihi,  sitque,  precor,  nostris  diutumior  annis, 

we  might  treat  diuturnior  as  a  quadrisyllable  [dyu-t^\  but 
we  cannot  do  this  with  diuturna  in  the  second  half  of  a 
Pentameter  line.  Anomalous  as  the  short  u  may  appear 
beside  diu  and  diutinusy  we  must  accept  the  facts,  and  as 
diuturnusy  though  it  could  easily  be  introduced  into  several 
sorts  of  metre,  does  not  seem  to  occur  anywhere  in  verse,  I 
think  a  Lexicographer  would  do  rigl^  in  simply  marking 
the  word  as  diuturnus. 

10.  Elephantiasis.  This  word  is  marked  -asis  in  L.  and 
S.,  yet  the  corresponding  Greek  word  is  correctly  marked 
iXtf^avridfTiQ  by  Liddell  and  Scott.  KpiOtaatQy  x^wplamc, 
vSepiamQy  and  the  whole  set  of  similar  words  denoting 
morbid  affections,  and  derived  from  verbs  in  -acn,  have  the 
penult,  long. 

1 1 .  Funginus  is  marked  short  (-Ino)  by  L.  and  S.  But 
it  is  really  long,  as  is  shown  by  the  line  to  which  they 
refer,  PL  Trin,  4,  2,  9 : 

P61  hie  quidem  fungfno  generest ;  cdpite  se  tot6m  tegit. 

12.  Glandionida  is  marked  -dnida  by  L.  and  S.;  but 
PI.  Men.  I,  3,  27 — 

Gldndioniddm  suillam  aut  Idridum  pem6nidem — 
shows  that  the  0  is  long. 
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13.  Hu  (as  Mr.  J.  I.  Beare*  has  remarked  to  me)  is 
marked  as  long  by  L.  and  S.,  but  it  is  sometimes  short. 
Mr.  Beare  refers  to  Lucr.  4,  922,  and  6,  9';  and  I  may  add 
the  familiar 

Hie  vir,  hie  est,  tibi  quem  promitti  saepius  audis 

of  Virgil,  Aen.  6,  791. 

14.  Labellum^  *a  small  water- vessel,  a  tub,  bathing- 
tub,'  is  marked  with  the  a  short  in  L.  and  S. ;  but  it  is  the 
dimin.  of  labrum,  *  a  basin,  a  tub,'  which  they  rightly  mark 
labrum,  deriving  it  from  lavabrum.  This  labellum  then 
(for  there  is  another)  must  have  a  long.  It  is  true  that  in 
Cat.  55,  4,  in  some  of  the  older  editions. 

To  in  eireo,  te  in  omnibus  labellis 

was  read,  and  the  Delphin  editor  tells  us  that  labellis  was 
interpreted  as  equivalent  to  thermis ;  but,  as  we  have 
shown,  that  explanation  cannot  stand ;  and  in  fact  in  all 
the  critical  editions  Itbellis  is  now  read. 

15.  Luscmia,     On  Hor.  S.  2,  3,  245  : 

Luseinias  soliti  impenso  prandere  eoemptas  : 

Mr.  Macleane  (following  Comment.  Cruq.)  says  of  Luscu 
ntas — *The  second  syllable  is  long;   the  third  coalesces 
with  the  last.'     But  he  adds   nothing    in    proof  of  this 
assertion,  which  appears  to  be  incorrect. 
In  Phaedr.  3,  18,  2,  and  3,  18,  11,  we  read 

Cantos  luseinii  quod  sibi  non  trfbuerit, 
and 

Tibi  f6rma,  vires  dquilae,  luscini6  melos. 

In  the  first  line  the  i  may  as  well  be  short  as  long :  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  second,  any  more  than  in  that  quoted 

*  Mr.  Bcare  observes  that  L.  and  S.      32,  5 ;  UUisiOy  v.  id.  13,  97 ;  and  UgeH- 
give  Ldronia  for  Ldrania,  v.  Mart.  2,      cula,  v.  id.  9,  92,  3. 
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from  Horace,  for  supposing  that  the  word  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  trisyllable  (luscin-yo). 

Lusciniola  occurs  in  Plaut.  Bacch.  i,  i,  4 : 

P61  ego  metuo  Msciniolae  n6  defuerit  cintio, 

where  either  quantity  of  the  i  will  serve. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  lusctnia  does  not  contain  the 
root  of  cano^  whatever  be  the  origin  of  the  first  part  of  the 
word,  whether  the  meaning  of  the  name  be  •  loud  singer/ 
or  *  singer  of  the  gloaming/ 

16.  Natrtx  is  marked  natrix  in  L.  and  S.,  though  they 
derive  it  from  nare.  This  is,  of  course,  wrong ;  the  ety- 
mology, if  correct,  as  is  commonly  assumed,  fixes  the  word 
to  be  always  natrix.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the 
only  poetical  example  cited,  Lucil.  2,  21 — 

Si  natibus  natricem  iiQpressit  crassam  et  capitatam — 

the  word  is  natricemy  and  L.  Miiller,  on  this  passage, 
denies  the  derivation  from  nare. 

17.  Necubi  and  necunde  are  marked  necubi  and  nicundc 
in  L.  and  S.  But  this  is  wrong.  The  quantity  of  the 
second  follows  that  of  the  first,  and  that  necubi  is  right 
appears  from  Lucan,  9,  1058,  a  line  which  begins 

Necubi  suppressus  pereat  gener  ? 

See  Heinsius'  note  on  Virg.  Georg.  3,  176,  where  in  a  good 
MS.  necubi  is  found  for  nee  tibi.  Without  any  actual  ex- 
ample to  show  the  quantity  of  e  in  necubi^  it  is  plain  that 
(being,  as  it  is,  =  ne-quo-bi)  that  word  must  follow  the 
analogy  of  nequis ;  cf.  si-cubi. 

18.  Nevolo  (=  nolo)  and  nevis  (=  non  vis)  are  in  L.  and  S. 
marked  as  having  e  long;  but  in  the  three  verses  of  Plautus 
to  which  they  refer  for  nevis^  viz.  Trin.  5,  2,  32 ;  Most.  3, 
2,  75  ;  and  Poen.  5,  2,  119 :  and  in  the  two,  viz.  Trtn.  2, 
2,  80,  and  Most,  i,  2,  29,  which  they  cite  for  nevoU^  the 
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words  can  only  be  tievis  and  nevolty  as,  on  the  analogy  of 
nequeoy  they  surely  ought  to  be. 

19.  Paeonius.  The  0  in  this  word  is  in  L.  and  S. 
marked  as  long;  but,  though  the  corresponding  post- 
Homeric  Greek  epithet  is  UaidjvioQy  the  Latin  word  is 
Paednius.  The  Latin  references  which  L.  and  S.,  in 
common  with  other  Dictionaries,  give  for  its  use  are : 
*Yirg.  Aen.  7,  769;  Ov.  M.  15,  535;  Sil.  14,  27;  Claud. 
de  Apon.  67  ;  id.  B.  Get.  121.'  In  every  one  of  these  places, 
as  in  others  in  Virgil  and  Claudian,  which  they  do  not 
quote,  the  word  has  the  0  short.  It  is  true  that  in  Virg. 
Aen.  7,  769,  which  in  ordinary  texts  appears  as  follows  : — 

Paeoniis  revocatum  herbis  et  amore  Dianae, 

Heyne  reads  Paeonis,  and  has  a  note  on  the  line,  in 
which  he  explains  that  the  adj.  formed  from  Waiiiv^  gen. 

IlaiciivoC)  must  be  Ilaccuvcocj  whereas  Ilacovcoc  ^  ^d  Ilafovac 
Thraciae  et  Macedoniae  spectat.'  Hence  he  infers  we 
must  read  Paeonis^  or  at  least  take  Paeoniis  (Paeon-yts)  as 
a  trisyllable.     But  when  he  comes  to  Aen.  12,  401 — 

Paeonium  in  morem  senior  succinctus  amictu — 

after  referring  to  his  comment  on  the  passage  in  the 
Seventh  Book,  he  adds  *  At  h.  1.  haeremus.  An  Paeonjum 
trisyllabum  ?'  He  evidently  distrusted  his  former  conclu- 
sion. Bearing  in  mind  that  the  nom.  Paeonius^  which 
might  occur  in  a  hexameter  line,  is  never  found,  and  that 
the  Homeric  form  of  the  word  IlaccJv  is  Ilai^ciiv,  gen.  nactio- 
vocy  whence  the  adj.  ^air\6vioq  would  be  formed  (which  is,  in 
fact,  foimd  in  the  Anthologfy),  we  may,  I  think,  very  well 
leave  Paeonius  unquestioned. 

20.  Pistrix  is  represented  in  L.  and  S.  as  making  'iets 
in  the  genitive.     But  in  Cic.  Arat.  152,  we  read 

Flumine  mixta  retro  ad  Pistricis  terga  reverti. 

The  word,  therefore,  is  Pistricis. 

VOL.  IV.  2  G 
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21.  Praestigiae  (which  some  write  praestrig.)  and  the 
kindred  words  are  by  L.  and  S.  marked  as  doubtful  [s^g) ; 
but  the  i  seems  to  be  always  long.  The  metrical  passages 
quoted  by  L.  and  S.  are  the  following  : — 

PL  Capt.  3,  3,  9  : 

Op^rta  quae  fu6re  aperta  s6nt,  patent  praestfgiae. 
Caecil.  apud  Cic.  de  N.  D. : 

Praestfgias  praestrfnzit  commoditds  patris. 
PL  Poen.  5,  3,  6  : 

Praestfgiator  hfc  quidem  Poen6s  probust. 
Prud.  Cath.  6,  41 : 

Praestfgiator  istu. 
Pertsteph.  2,  86 : 

Suad^ndo  quos  praestfgiis. 
PL  True.  I,  2,  37 : 

Nunc  m61ier  factast  6z  viro.    Mala  6s  praestigidtrix. 
Id.  Am.  2,  2,  150: 

kdt  pol  haec  praestfgiatrix  m61to  mulier  m^nmast. 

In  all  these  passages  the  word  has  the  i  long.  There 
only  remains 

PL  Aul.  4,  4,  2 : 

Ego  edepol  te  praestigiator  miseris  jam  accipiam  modis. 

Here  the  i  would  seem  to  be  short ;  but  can  there  be  a 
doubt,  after  the  array  of  authorities  we  have  seen,  that 
Miiller,  Ussing,  and  the  editors  of  the  new  Ritschl,  are 
right  in  changing  edepol  to  pol  ? 

22.  ProtervuSy  Protervey  are  by  L.  and  S.,  and  in  some 
other  Dictionaries,  marked  short  (prol.) ;  and  that  is  usually 
the  quantity.     In  Horace  and  Ovid,  who  are  rather  fond 
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of  the  word,  the  0  is  always  short.     But  in  Plautus  it  is 
long.    Thus  in  Am.  2,  2,  207  : 

A6dacem  esse,  c6nfidenter  pr6  se  et  proterv6  loqui.'! 

In  Bauh,  4,  3,  i  : 

P^tulans,  protervo  fracundo  ^imo,  indomito,  inc6gitato. 

In  Ter.  Hec.  3,  5,  53  : 

\  Esse  a6tem  tu  quoque  pr6terve  irac6ndus  es  : 

the  rhythm  seems  to  indicate  that  the  0  in  proterve  is 
long,  and  Fleckeisen  marks  metrically  as  above. 

23.  Quadriduum  (or  quatriduum)  is  marked  by  L.  and 
S.  quatrtduum  {quadrid-);  but  this  cannot  stand  beside 
blduum  and  trtduum^  as  they  rightly  mark  these  words. 
In  the  line  they  quote  from  Plautus, /Vr^.  i,  i,  37,  the  MSS. 
have 

Quos  continue  tibi  reponam  in  hoc  triduo  aut  quadriduo ; 

but  Ritschl  is,  without  doubt,  right  in  omitting  i«,  and 
treating  the  verse  as  a  Troch.  Trim.  Cat. 

24.  Quottdtanus  (cottidianns).  The  quantity  cottid.  is  by 
L.  and  S.  and  others  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Cat.  68,  139; 
but  as  the  text  is  certainly  corrupt  in  that  place  (v.  Ellis  in 
loc.)f  and  the  word  ought  not  to  appear  there  at  all,  this 
reference  ought  to  disappear  from  our  Latin  Dictionaries. 

25.  Scalpiurio  (so  given  in  L.  and  S.)  seems  certainly 
not  to  be  the  right  word  in  the  one  place  where  it  appears, 
Plaut  Aul,  3,  49  8  : 

6bi  erat  haec  def6ssa,  occepit  ibi  scalpturire  6ngulis. 

As  Wagner  there  remarks,  scalpurrtre  (cf.  ligurrto^  sea- 

turio)  is  best  supported  by  MS.  authority;  and  scalpiurio 

would  be  a  desiderative,  and  ought  to  have  u  short,  which 

would  not  suit  the  metre. 

2  G  2 
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26.  St'lo^  stlus.  Curiously  L.  and  S.,  whilst  they  mark 
the  latter  of  these  words  as  having  i  short,  make  that 
vowel  long  in  sib  (at  least  in  one  place :  where  silo 
occurs  in  the  Dictionary  according  to  alphabetical  order, 
it  is  marked  stlo).  The  two  words  must  surely  go  to- 
gether, and  that  silo  has  i  long  is  proved  by  Plaut.  Rui, 


2y  2,  12  : 


Recdlvom  ac  silon^m  senem,  stattitum,  ventri6sum. 

27.  Siriasis  and  trichiasis  axe  marked  by  L.  and  S.  as 
having  a  short ;  but  accpfaaec  and  rpixtaatc  certainly  have  the 
penult  long :  compare  what  has  been  said  on  Elephantiasis. 

28.  Struix.  The  gen.  of  this  word  is  made  struicis 
in  L.  and  S.  and  in  several  other  Dictionaries;  but  the 
true  quantity  is  -Icis.  In  Plaut.  Men.  i,  i,  26,  we 
read 

Tantds  struices  c6ncinnat  patinirias, 

where  the  metrical  marks  are  as  in  the  ed.  of  Ritschl, 
who  says  in  his  note,  ^Et  tantas  Bothius  imperite.'  The 
et^  in  fact,  does  not  appear  in  the  MSS.,  and  was  inserted 
by  Bothe,  apparently  with  the  single  view  of  making  the 
penult  oi  struices  short.  In  Li  v.  36  (Ribbeck,  Seen.  Ram.  i. 
p.  4)  we  have 

Qu6  Castalia  p6r  struices  sdxeas  lapsu  accidit, 

which  again  shows  that  the  i  is  long. 

29.  Subsido.  On  this  word  L.  and  S.  strangely  say, 
'  collateral  form  ace.  to  2d.  conj.  subsident^'  and  refer  to 
Lucan  i,  646.  But  in  that  line,  which  begins  'Subsi- 
dentque  urbes,'  subsident  is  ihe  future  of  the  3rd  conj.,  and 
there  is  no  irregularity. 

30.  Tetricus.  L.  and  S.  give  the  word  as  taefricus^  and 
mention,  as  another  form  of  it,  tetricus ;  yet  that  the^  is 
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naturally  short  appears  from  every  example  they  cite. 
They  refer  to  these  passages  of  Martial : — 

6,  70,  8 : 

£t  quantum  tetricae  tulere  febres  ; 

7,  80,  2  : 

Temperat  et  tetricae  conticuere  tubae ; 

4,  73,  ^' 

Moverunt  tetricas  tarn  pia  vita  deas ; 

7>  96,  4  : 

Ruperunt  tetricae  cum  mala  pensa  deae ; 

II,  2,7: 

Lectores  tetrici,  salebrosum  ediscite  Santram  ; 

and  1 2y  70,  4 : 

Udomm  tetricus  censor  et  asper  erat ; 

where  L.  and  S.  actually  print  taetricus,  which  the  metre 
will  not  endure.     They  also  quote  two  passages  from 
Ovid,  viz. : — 
Am.  3,  8,  68 : 

At  nunc  ezaequet  tetricas  licet  ilia  Sabinas ; 

and 

A.  A.  i|  721 : 

Hoc  aditu  vidi  tetricae  data  verba  puellae. 

In  all  these  passages,  as  we  see,  the  word  is  tetricus.  I 
suppose  the  motive  for  marking  it  tetricuSy  and  preferring 
the  spelling  taetricuSy  was  to  indicate  an  etymological  con- 
nexion with  taeter.  But  that  is,  I  think,  a  very  question- 
able rapprochement:  the  latter  word  means  *foul,  hideous' ; 
the  former,  *  stem,  severe ' ;  and  these  senses  do  not  point 
to  a  common  origin. 

AbjugOy  CetKeguSy  emaceratuSy  hneticuSy  fortcLSsCy  gentttt- 
ciusy  and  levis  (*  for  legvis,'  v.  art.  G),  which  are  all  found  in 
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L.  and  S.,  must  be  errors  of  the  Press,  such  as  are  inevit- 
able in  a  work  of  such  dimensions.  When  the  Dictionary 
gives  vtbrOj  vtbrissOy  but  evtbrOj  exvtbrtsso  ;  expalponidesy  but 
Nummos-expalponides ;  peHbilts^  but  expetibtlis  ;  cinericiuSy 
but  succtnertciuSy  the  fault  is  more  likely  to  lie  with  the 
writer  than  with  the  printer.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
this  latest  work  of  its  class  should,  in  the  matter  of  prosody, 
be  so  little  trustworthy.* 


•  In  my  former  Notes,  Hertn,^  vol.  iv. 
p.  310, 1  omitted  to  mention  an  example 
of  cumaHliSf  which  might  be  cited  to 
show  that  the  a  is  long.  It  is  in 
Fragm.  1 14  of  Titinius  (Ribbeck,  Seen, 
Rom,  ii.  p.  128) — 

et  quern  colos  cumatilis 
Deceat. 


Ribbeck  regards  the  a  as  long  in  this 
place;  bat  it  is  obyioos  that  other 
arrangements  of  the  words  might  he 
adopted,  as,  ex,  gr,^ 

et  quom  colos 
Cnmatilit  deceat, 

which  would  restore  to  cumatilis  whit 
certainly  seems  its  right  quintity. 
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NOTE. 
Cicero,  Epp.  ad  AtL  rv.  2,  4. 

Ille  [Serranus]  noctem  sibi  postulavit ;  non  concedebant.  Remin- 
iscebantur  enim  Kal.  lanuar.  Vix  tandem  tibi  de  mea  voluntate 
concessum  est. 

SATTILIUS  SERRANUS  had  been  active  in  oppos- 
•  ing  the  restoration  of  Cicero.  On  the  Kalends  of 
January,  being  besought  by  his  father-in-law,  Gmaeus 
Oppius  ComicinuSy  to  withdraw  his  veto,  Serranus  had 
asked  for  a  night's  reflection.  This  was  granted,  but  he 
persevered  in  his  opposition. 

Again,  on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  passage  on 
which  I  comment,  the  question  of  Cicero's  indemnification 
being  before  the  Senate,  Serranus  pronounced  his  veto 
on  a  resolution  favourable  to  Cicero.  Comicinus  'reen- 
acted  his  old  rdlCy  and  begged  his  son-in-law  to  withdraw 
his  opposition.  Again  Serranus  asked  for  a  night.  The 
Senate,  mindful  of  Jan.  i,  refused.  But  at  last  the  con- 
cession was  made,  and  with  the  consent  of  Cicero,  the 
person  interested  in  the  passing  of  the  resolution. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  passage.  But  ubi  is  the 
reading  of  the  Med.  (corrected,  by  an  obvious  blunder, 
to  sibiy  a  solecism,  in  M').  The  edd.,  ancient  and  modem, 
for  Hhi  read  illiy  or  id  eij  or  homini.  But  how  does  tihi 
come  to  stand  in  M  ?  Surely  no  copyist,  however  stupid, 
finding  illi^  or  id  eij  or  homini  (any  of  which  words  would 
give  an  easy  sense),  would  have  written  tihi^  which  at  first 
sight  seems  to  give  no  sense  at  all. 
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But  TIBI  really  admits  of  an  excellent  explanation. 
It  is  the  ethical  dative^  which  is  found  far  more  larg^ely 
in  Cicero  than  elsewhere,  save  only  in  the  comic  drama. 
I  would  render,  'After  all,  at  last,  lo  and  behold  you^  with 
my  consent,  the  point  was  conceded.'  The  vigorous  ex- 
clamation is  quite  justified  by  the  unexpected  announce- 
ment that  Cicero  himself  was  for  conceding  the  request 
of  Serranus,  which  was  so  adverse  to  his  interests. 

Cp.  hie  tibi  rostra  Cato  advolat,  Att.  I.  14,  5 ;  at  illc 
tibi  pergit  Brundisium,  vm.  8,  2 ;  alter  tibi  descendit  de 
Palatio,  Rose.  Am.  133;  novem  tibi  orbibus  conexa  sunt 
omnia.  Rep.  vi.  17.  Cp.  also  ecce  tibi  iv.  Non.  Febr.  mane 
accepi  litteras  tuas,  Att.  vn.  1 9.  If  it  be  arg^ued  that  here 
tibi  might  be  confounded  with  the  dative  after  concessum 
esty  I  would  point  to  qui  mihi  accubantes  in  convivio, 
Catil.  II.  10,  where  mihi  is  the  ethical  dative  [see  Draeger's 
Historische  Syntax^  vol.  i.  p.  433). 

ROBERT  Y.  TYRRELL. 
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LUCRETIUS. 

I.  950-1012. 

Sed  qnoniam  docui,  solidissima  material 
Corpora  perpetuo  volitare  invicta  per  aevom ; 
Nunc  age,  summai  quaedam  sit  finis  eorum, 
Necne  sit,  evolvamus :  item,  quod  inane  repertum  est, 
Sea  locus  ac  spatium,  res  in  quo  quaeque  gerantur, 
Pervideamus,  utrum  finitum  funditus  omne 
Constet,  an  immensum  pateat  vasteque  profundum.       957 

Omne  quod  est,  igitur,  nulla  regione  viarum 
Finitum  est;  namque  extremum  debebat  habere: 
Extremum  porro  nullius  posse  videtur 
Esse,  nisi  ultra  sit  quod  finiat ;  ut  videatur. 
Quo  non  longius  haec  sensus  natura  sequatur. 
Nunc  extra  summam  quoniam  nihil  esse  fatendum  est, 
Non  habet  extremum ;  caret  ergo  fine  modoqne : 
Nee  refert,  quibus  assistas  regionibus  eius : 
Usque  adeo,  quem  quisque  locum  possedit,  in  omneis 
Tantundem  parteis  infinitum  omne  relinquit.  966 

Praeterea,  si  iam  finitum  constituatur 
Omne,  quod  est,  spatium,  si  quis  procurrat  ad  oras. 
Ultimus  extremas,  iaciatque  volatile  telum. 
Id  validis  utrum  contortum  viribus  ire, 
Quo  fuerit  missum,  mavis,  longeque  volare ; 
An  prohibere  aliquid  censes  obstareque  posse  ? 
Alterutrum  fatearis  enim  sumasque,  necesse  est. 
Quorum  utrumque  tibi  effugium  praecludit,  et  omne 
Cogit  ut  exemta  concedas  fine  patere. 
Nam  sive  est  aliquid,  quod  prohibeat  efficiatque. 
Quo  minu',  quo  missum  est,  veniat,  finique  locet  se ; 
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Sive  foras  fertur,  non  est  a  fine  profecttun. 

Hoc  pacto  sequar,  atque,  oras  ubiquomqae  locaris 

Extremas,  quaeram,  quid  telo  denique  fiat. 

Fiat,  uti  nusquam  possit  consistere  finis ; 

Efiugiumque  fugae  prolatet  copia  semper.  983 

Praeterea  spatium  summai*  totius  omne 
Undiqtie  si  inclusum  certis  consisteret  orisy 
Finitumque  foret ;  iam  copia  material 
Undique  ponderibus  solidis  conflnxet  ad  imam  ; 
Nee  res  ulla  geri  sub  caeli  tegmine  posset ; 
Nee  foret  omnino  caelum,  neque  lumina  soils : 
Quippe  ubi  materies  omnis  cumulata  iaceret 
Ex  infinito  iam  tempore  subsidendo. 
At  nunc  nimirum  requies  data  principiorom 
Corporibus  nulla  est ;  quia  nil  est  fimditus  immn. 
Quo  quasi  confluere,  et  sedeis  ubi  ponere  possint ; 
Semper  in  assiduo  motu  res  quaeque  genmtur 
Partibus  in  cunctis,  infemaque  suppeditantur, 
Ex  infinito  cita,  corpora  material.  996 

Postremo  ante  oculos  res  rem  finire  videtur : 
Aer  dissaepit  colleis,  atque  aera  montes  ; 
Terra  mare,  et  contra  mare  terras  terminat  omneis : 
Omne  quidem  vero  nihil  est,  quod  finiat,  extra. 
Est  igitur  natura  loci  spatiumque  profundi, 
Quod  neque  clara  suo  percurrere  flumina  cursu 
Perpetuo  possint  aevi  labentia  tractu  ; 
Nee  prorsum  facere,  ut  restet  minus  ire,  meando  : 
Usque  adeo  passim  patet  ingens  copia  rebus, 
Finibus  exemtis,  in  cunctas  undique  parteis. 

THE  old  order,  which  Mr.  Munro  alters,  is  right:— 
In  the  first  place,  as  Lucretius  states  it,  the  ques- 
tion is  twofold :  first,  are  the  atoms  infinite  in  amount  ? 
second,  is  space  infinite  in  extent  ?  (cf.  Epicurus,  ap,  Diog. 
Laert.  x.  41  :  fcat  firiv  Koi  Tiij^  irXfidii  twv  (rfai/iaritfv  avci(K>v  i<m 
TO  irav  Koi  rtf  fxiyiOu  rov  iccvoi;). 

From  957  to  966,  Lucretius  states  the  general  propo- 
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sition,  that  any  one  thing  is  only  bounded  by  some  other 
thing. 

This  argument  is  applicable  to  both  atoms  and  space. 

From  967  to  983  is  the  special  argument  for  the  infinity 
of  space,  that  any  one  point  taken  as  the  last  is  only  a 
fresh  starting-point,  *a  new  departure/ 

This  is  the  first  argument  for  the  infinity  of  space. 

From  984  to  997  is  an  ad  ahsurdum  in  favour  of  the 
infinity  of  space ;  and  this  is  the  second  argfument  regard- 
ing space. 

Lucretius  then  introduces  the  last  or  third  argfument  by 
his  usual  postremOy  and  makes  his  usual  short  appeal  to 
the  senses  (998-1001).  This  habit  is  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Munro  himself  in  a  note  on  701-704,  p.  381,  3rd  ed. 


n.  354-366. 

At  mater  viridis  saltus  orbata  peragrans 
Linquit  humi  pedibus  vestigia,  etc, 

Linqutt  is  right :  the  mother  leaves  her  mark  every- 
where. As  to  the  phrase  linquere  vestigiuy  cf.  liquit  pri- 
mordia,  ii.  476 ;  relinquit  vestigia,  iii.  308-309 ;  vestigia 
linqui,  ib,  320  ;  and  the  whole  passage  shows  that  the  cow 
is  using  her  sense  of  sights  not  smell : 

Omnia  convtsens  oculis  loca  si  qtieat  usquam 
Conspicere  (v.  357), 

and  V.  364 : 

Nee  vitulorum  aliae  sptcUs  ; 

but  what  is  decisive  is 

quiddam  proprium  notumque  requirit ; 

whereas,  if  we  read  *  noscti  vestigtay   she  has  already  found 
proprium  notumque. 
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In  the  parallel  case  of  the  kids,  norunt  is  '  recogrnise ' : 
so.  if  noscit  is  *  recognise/  why  does  not  the  cow  track  her 
calf  to  the  altar  in  place  of  adsistens  ?  Why  revisit  stabu- 
lum  ?  '  Lucretius  is  arguing  that  every  living  thing  has  an 
individual  appearance  of  its  own, 

Invenies  tamen  inter  se  differre/^m; 
Nec  ratione  alia  proles  cognoscere  matrem 
Nee  mater  posset  prolem, 

and  gives  as  a  case  in  point  the  cow  and  her  calf.     ^  Cog- 
noscere matrem '  is  adopted  by  Virgil,  Eel.  iv.  60. 


n.  975. 
genus  homanam  propritim  de  quibus  auctum. 

Lambinus,  with  the  approval  of  Mr.  Munro,  says:— 
^  Primum  Latine  dici  non  potest  auctus  de  re  aut  ex  re  aliqua^ 
sed  aiiciiis  re  altqtuij  speaking  of  course  (says  Mr.  Munro) 
of  the  atoms  of  which  a  thing  is  made  (Munro,  3rd  ed. 
p.  112). 

I.  We  can  certainly  use  de  of  the  changed  material  out 
of  which  the  change  is  effected  : 

Candida  de  nigris  et  de  candentibus  atra 
Qui  facere  adsuerat  (Ov.  Met,  xi.  314); 

and  de  may  be  used  of  the  unchanged  material : 

solido  de  mamiore  templa  {Aen,  vi.  69). 

As  Epicurus  recognises  only  two  categories  of  Matter 

[jiljv  GWfiaTisJV  ra  fxiv  lore  avyKpltru^j  ra  S*  i^  Hjv  at  auyKfU<ni^i 

Diog.  Laert.  x.  40),  and  as  the  atoms  have  no  properties 

irXriv  <F)(fiinaToc  koL  fiapovQ  Koi  fityiOovQ  koI  &(ra  i^  avaytctic  ^^ 

inari  (Tv/i^t/^  icTTiVf  id.  54,  Making  and  Growth  are  one  and 
the  same  process. 
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II.  With  regard  to  the  causal  sense  of  dcy  so  irritating 
to  Lambinus  and  Mr.  Munro,  in  the  first  place,  the  effect 
never  precedes  the  cause ;  and,  as  the  word  consequence 
shows,  the  effect  may  be  described  as  merely  following  the 
cause. 

As  to  the  Latin,  cf.  Ov.  Met.  iii.  260 : 

gravidamque  dolet  dt  semine^magni 
Esse  lovis  Semelen ; 

Deque  tuis  lacrimis  humida  serta  dabo  {Trisf,  iii.  iii.  -82) 

(quoted  by  Mr.  Munro  and  compared  with  Tib.  n.  vi.  52  : 
et  madefacta  meis  serta  feram  lacrimis) ;  Stat.  TA.  iv.  72  : 

trunca  vident  de  vulnere  multo 
Comua. 

III.  Ex  and  de  may  be  indifferently  applied  to  the 
same  instance: — Lucr.  ii.  790-1 : 

ex  albis  quoniam  non  alba  creantur 
Nee,  quae  nigra  cluent,  de  nigris,  sed  variis  de. 


Cicero,  Ad  Quint,  n.  xi. 

'  Lucreti  poemata,  ut  scribis,  ita  sunt,  multis  luminibus 
ingeni,  multae  tamen  artis.' 

So  all  MSS.,  and,  thus  punctuated,  rightly.  ^  The  poetry 
of  Lucretius  is  just  as  you  write ;  it  shows  frequently  great 
brilliancy  of  genius,  and  though  the  two  are  not  often 
combined,  much  skill  in  composition.' 

As  for  tamen  J  cf.  Ter.  Ad.  i.  ii.  30 : 

Alieniore  aetate  post  faceret  tamen. 
Frequently  takes  off  the  plural  luminibus  =  there  are 
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many  purpurei  panni,  and  the  whole  shows  much  metrical 
and  linguistic  craft. 

We  must  recollect  the  poor  opinion  Cicero  and  Lucre- 
tius had  of  Latin  as  a  vehicle  of  Greek  thought. 

As  for  arUSf  cf.  Hor.  EpisL  n.  i.  59  : — 

vincit Terentius  arte. 

Horace  opposes  ars  to  tngentum  : — 

Ingenium  misera  quia  fortunatius  arte, 

Ep.  n.  iii.  295  ;  and  to  naiura  {ib.  408) : — 

Natora  fieret  carmen  laudabile  an  arte. 


Sub  with  the  Auusative  of  Time. 

Mr.  Roby  lays  down  that  sui  with  the  accusative  of  time 

means  after.    There  are  at  least  two  passages  in  Horace 

where  the  nature  of  the  case  renders  any  meaning  but/iw/ 

before  ridiculous  : 

at  marinae 

Filium  dicunt  Thetidis  sub  lacrimosa  Trojae 

Funera  (c.  i.  viii.). 

Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  sub  ipsum  funus  (c.  11.  zviii.). 

In  Cicero  we  have 

Senatus  fuit  frequentior  quam  putabamus  esse  posse  menst 
Decembri  sub  dies  festos  {ad  Q.  11.  ii.). 

Happily  Rome  had  no  Irish  to  bring  the  Senate  to- 
gether in  the  recess. 

Mr.  Roby  quotes  only  one  passage,  which  at  first  blush 
makes  for  him : 

Sub  eas  statim  recitatae  sunt  tuae  {ad  F.  x.  1 6). 
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Of  course,  from  our  point  of  view,  sub  here  means  after ; 
but  in  the  Roman  epistolary  time  sub  is  a  point  between 
the  reading  of  the  letter  of  Lepidus  and  the  receipt  of 
Cicero's  letter  by  Plancus :  that  is  to  say,  in  the  order  of 
time  we  have,  first,  the  letter  of  Lepidus  read ;  second,  the 
letter  of  Plancus  read ;  and  third,  the  notification  of  the 
first  and  second  by  Cicero  to  Plancus.  So,  in  space,  sub 
denotes  a  point  between  me  and  the  object.  For  the 
passages  in  Horace  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  R.  F.  T.  Crook. 


2  Cor.  XI.  25. 

*  C'est  un  grand  homme,'  says  Voltaire ;  *  il  jure  qu'il  a 
6t6  un  jour  et  une  nuit  au  fond  de  la  mer.'  ^Et^  /3uO((»  may 
refer  to  the  place  of  punishment  beneath  the  waters,  where 
the  rebellious  spirits  were  confined  (see  Delitzsch's  notes 
on  Job,  ix.  13,  xxvi.  12-13  :  cf.  Ed.  Poe's  ^Demons  down 
under  the  Sea');  but  it  is  also  classical: 

riv  iK  fivOcni  /cXoxrr^pa  orcafovrcs  Xivov  (Absch.  Cho,  500), 

shows  that  the  word  jSvOoc  does  not  involve  of  necessity 
^reaf  depth :  in 

€$  ovpimv  SpafLOvaav  h  fivOov  Trccrcrv, 

Soph.  Aj.  1081,  1082,  €c  fivObv  TTktFHv  is  opposed  to  run- 
ning  fair;  so  that  it  may  refer  to  the  fact  known  to  the 
reader  of  Thucydides,  that  an  ancient  ship  did  not  go 
down,  but  lay  water-logged  till  she  went  to  pieces.  Mr. 
Grote  makes  use  of  this  in  his  argument  in  defence  of  the 
Athenians,  when  they  condemned  the  six  commanders  for 
not  taking  off  the  survivors.     As  to  the  equivalence  of 
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KaraSi/caOac  tO  ec  /3vOov  TrcacTi/,  cf.  TroXXai  iroXsiCy  KoOihrff 
TrXoia  KaraSt/Ojuci^a,  Sc(iXXt;i/rac  ^la  rriv  KvfiepvnrHjv  koI  vovtvp 
/uox0tipfay. — Plat.  /V^/jV.  302  a. 


Acts,  xxvi.  28. 

6  8c  'AypiTnras  Trpos  rov  IlavXov  c^i;,  cv  oXiycp  /xc  irct9cic  Xpumovor 
yeveor^ai. 

St.  Paul  had  asked  the  King  if  he  believed  in  the  Pro- 
phets— that  is,  in  the  prophecies  of  a  Messiah.  The  King 
replies :  Thai  belief  which  /,  like  all  Jews^  have  in  tki 
Prophets  does  not  help  you  much  in  your  effort  to  convert  mi 
to  your  views  as  to  your  alleged  Messiah.  In  no  place  is 
iv  6Xlyt^  used  as  equivalent  to  Trap"  oXlyov ;  and  in  the  next 
verse  St.  Paul  repeats  the  phrase,  koX  iv  oXtyt^  koI  iv  iroXX^ ; 
that  is,  not  only  in  what  you  consider  oXiyov — namely ^  belief 
in  A  Messiah— but  also  in  what  I  hold  all  important — in  THE 
Messiah.  The  Revised  Version  takes  €v  hXlyi^  as  cognate 
to  irilOuQy  with  but  little  persuasion^  while  the  American 
Committee  vote  for  in  a  short  time.  If  we  connect  the 
question  with  the  answer,  it  is  decisive  in  favour  of  in  a 
small  point.  Alford  properly  points  out  that  the  Autho- 
rised Version  almost  is  at   variance  with  the   second  cv 

6Xiy(|i. 


Juvenal. 
I.  157- 

Et  latum  media  sulcmn  deducis  arena. 
I  offer  as  a  possibility :  sulcum  deducis  <=  deducis  sd< 
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cum   luminis ;  Juvenal   perhaps   compressed  into  sukum 
deducts  Vergil's 

Stella  facem  ducens 

sulcus 

Dat  lucem, 

Aen.  ii.  694-698  ;  cf.  Lucan,  v.  561-2  : 

traxere  cadentia  sulcos 
Sidera ; 
ib.  X.  502  : 

solet  aetherio  decurrere  sulco 
Trabs; 

Sil.  It.  i.  353-7  • 

sulcatum  tremula  secat  aera  flamma ; 

ib.  XV.  1210-11  : 

ferri  inter  nubila  visus 

Anguis  at  ardeiiti  radiare  per  aera  sulco  ; 

Val.  Flac.  i.  568  : 

ingenti  flammantem  nubila  sulco 
facem. 

As  to  dtuOj  cf.  Lucret.  iv.  140  : 

umbram  ducere  late ; 
Aen.  V.  528: 

crinemque  volantia  sidera  ducunt ; 
Lucr.  ii.  207  : 

flammarum  ducere  tractus. 


IV.  112. 

Marmorea  meditatus  proelia  villa. 

An  imitation  of  Lucan  (v.  479-480)  :— 

Ductor  erat  cunctis  audax  Antonius  amiis 
lam  tiun  civili  meditatus  Leucada  bcUo. 

Marmorea  is  'rich';  cf.  Sat.  vii.  79-80  : 

Marmoreis  Lucanus  in  horti.s. 
VOL.  IV.  2  H 
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IV.  128. 

Erectas  in  terga  sudes. 

The  common  rendering  *  on  the  back'  must  be  wrong; 
that  would  be  tergo  or  in  tergOj  tergis  or  tn  tergis. 

I  formerly  took  this  as  *  Don't  you  see  his  fins  bristling 
in  ridges?'  in  (Ic)  denoting  the  last  phase  of  the  action; 

cf.  Mart.  n.  xi.  6 : 

qui  Mentora  frangis 

In  scaphium ; 
Lucan,  iii.  1 7  : 

In  multas  laxantur  Tartara  poenas ; 

Lucret.,  vi.  399 : 

Nee  parcit  in  hostes, 

i,  e,  and  does  not  reserve  them  for  a  future  occasion  against 
his  enemies. 

In  c.  ace.  =  *  on  the  back '  is  not  justified  by  in  faciem 
(Juv.  iii.  280),  in  terram  (Lucr.  i.  889),  in  latus  (Ov.  Fast. 
IV.  vi.  64) ;  for  in  all  these  cases  the  ace.  points  to  the 
result  of  the  motion. 

As  to  ierga  signifying  *  serrated  ridge,'  cf.  Verg.  Georg. 

quae  suscitat  aequore  terga ; 

Lucan,  v.  564-5, 

niger  inficit  horror 

Terga  maris. 

But  I  now  agree  with  Professor  Brady,  who  takes  Urga 
to  mean  the  two  sides  of  the  fish,  and  this  he  illustrates  by 
duplex  spina  (Verg.  Georg.  iii.  87).  I  have  since  found  an 
exact  parallel  which  proves  his  point  : 

Cornibus  aeriis  atque  in  sua  terga  recurvis  (Ov.  Fast.  v.  iig\ 

Here  terga  is  obviously  the  two  sides  of  Capricorn. 
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V.  155. 

Discit  ab  hirsuta  jaculum  torquere  capella. 

The  gender  of  hirsuta  seems  decisive  in  favour  of  the 
literal  sense  ofcapellay  as  in  proper  names  the  real  sex  and 
not  the  gender  is  followed,  as  in  Greek  neuter  names  of 
women.  Nor,  independent  of  Mr.  Lewis's  parallel,  is  ab 
indefensible,  as  it  is  taken  in  close  connexion  with  torquere; 
ex  equo  is  simply  *  mounted  ' ;  ab  equo  torquere  is  *  to  shoot 
as  a  nwn  must  when  on  a  horse! 


X.  365-6. 

Nullum  numen  habes,  si  sit  pradentia,  sed  te 
Nos  facimus,  Fortuna,  deam,  caeloque  locamus. 

The  sense  is  all  in  favour  of  habes :  foresight  eliminates 
chance. 

Numen  is  power,  influence,  and  not  miraculous  assist- 
ance.   How  can  foresight  secure  divine  aid  ? 

The  sentiment  is  taken  from  Democritus,  who  is  intro- 
duced in  this  satire  as  laughing  at  fortune  (52-3) : 

cum  Fortunae  ipse  minaci 
Mandaret  laqueimi  mediumque  ostenderet  unguem : 

dvOpiairoi  n^9  c78<i>Xov  iirKaa-avro  irpo^ajtrw  tSCrj^  apovXCrf^'  )3aia 
yap  <l>p6vrj(n,  rv^i;  /Aa;(craiy  rot  8e  irkelara  cv  jSii^  ^^^  di{vvcro9  ^^8ep- 
jccW  icarttfvvci — £th.  Fr.  14,  ed.  Mullach. 

T.  MAGUIRE. 
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SYMPOSIACA. 

Homer,  //.  i.-vi. 

IT  has  been  mentioned  to  me,  as  a  matter  for  some 
small  regret,  that  a  little  more  was  not  said,  in  the 
First  Number  ol  Herfnathetuiy  about  the  change  proposed 
in  Homer,  CereSy  229  : — 

otSa  yap  avrirofiov  fieya  <f>€fiT€pov  vXord/toio, 

with  respect  to  which  the  help  given  in  L.  and  S.  was 
^  vXoro/uoc  :  a  plant  cut  in  the  wood,  used  as  a  charm,'  and 
with  respect  to  vnorafivov :  *a  plant  cut  oflF  at  bottom  for 
magic  purposes  :  dub.' 

I  suggested  that  ovXoro/uoco  was  the  true  reading,  in  the 
sense  of  *  gum-cutting,'  or  *  cutting  teeth,'  as  we  say;  and 
that  i/Trora/Ltvoi;  means  *  the  cutting  upward  of  the  young 
tooth  through  the  gums.'  Then  Demeter  will  say  to  Meta- 
neira,  of  the  babe  Demophoon,  v.  227-230:  *I  will  nurse 
him  ;  and  I  do  not  expect  that,  through  some  misconduct 
of  his  nurse,  any  convulsive  fit  will  hurt  him,  nor  any  cut- 
ting of  the  teeth ;  for  I  know  a  remedy  very  superior  (to 
those  usually  employed)  in  the  case  of  teething,  and  also 
an  excellent  preventive  of  the  very  painful  convulsive  fit' 

It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  possible  to  make  an 
incontrovertible  emendation  even  in  *the  book  of  Hom&r' 
— the  object  of  so  much  loving  criticism  through  so  many 
generations.  Except  during  *  the  Dark  Ages,'  it  has  been 
the  book  most  read  for  entertainment  and  profit  by  all  the 
cleverest  and  best-informed  men  who  lived  in  a  period  of 
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more  than  2500  years.  In  *the  Dark  Ages*  ambitious 
people  were  taken  up  with  a  struggle  for  or  against  some 
kind  of  religious  supremacy,  and  the  literary  men  with 
patristic  and  Papal  theology.  The  early  Christian  bishops 
had  also  put  quite  out  of  sight,  and  nearly  exterminated, 
all  Greek  literature  except  their  own,  and  such  portions 
of  the  old  as  might  be  made  to  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
it.  Of  the  latter  was  Plato,  especially,  and  even  Aristotle ; 
but  they  succeeded  in  destroying  utterly  Archilochus, 
Mimnermus,  Ibycus,  Alcaeus,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Phile- 
mon, Menander,  Antimachus,  and  many  more,  whose 
beautiful  works  have  not  been  replaced  by  anything  that 
deserves  mention  in  comparison.  The  Greeks  themselves 
almost  thought  that  they  ought  to  place  Archilochus  and 
Antimachus  on  the  same  level  of  excellence  as  Homer. 
One  hundred  and  five  plays  of  Menander  alone — whom 
I  regard  as  superior  to  all  other  writers  of  plays  not  tra- 
gic (for  you  cannot  call  his  plays  *  comedies'  in  the  modern 
sense) — were  thus  extinguished  for  ever.  Meineke  calls  it 
*  impia  Byzantinorum  imperatorum  pietas^  and  refers  you 
to  ^  Petrus  Alcyontus  de  Extlioy  i. /.  6g:--se  ptierum  ex 
Detnetrio  Chakofidyla  audtvisse  narraty  sacerdotes  Graecos 
hoc  a  Caesaribus  impeirasse  ut  Menandrty  Philemonisy  SaP" 
phuSy  Mimnermiy  Alcaety  aliorumque  poetarum  carmina 
comburtreniur ;  eorumque  in  locum  Gregorii  Nazianteni 
carmina  (see,  if  you  like,  Anth.  Pal.  ed.  Jac.  VIII.  pp.  339- 
604,  and  the  l^^itmavdv  ^EiriypaiJ.fiaTay  I.  pp.  3-34)  Substitu^ 
erentur.  Ipsa  Alcyonii  verba  vide  apud  Fabric,  li,  G,  II. 
/.  460.' 

With  only  such  Greek  poetry  to  read  as  that  indicated 
above,  in  the  brackets,  it  is  no  wonder  that  thoro  wan  no 
great  reading  of  Greek  poetry  in  *  the  Dark  Ages/  and  so 
Dante,  *  the  first  great  writer  of  the  first  modern  langua((«i/ 
seems  to  have  known  no  Greek,  not  even  the  '  Grofforlan 
Epigrrams.'    Petrarch's    biographer,   Campbell,    »ayii   hi«, 
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Dante,  did  not  even  know  the  Greek  alphabet,  vol.  i. 
p.  233.  Otherwise  the  cleverest  and  best-informed  men 
in  all  those  generations  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  much 
occupied  about  Homer  as  about  anything-  else.  Those 
who  wrote,  and  whose  works  have  been  allowed  to  come 
down  to  us,  are  always  quoting  his  verses  as  sometfaii^; 
impressive  and  authoritative  beyond  any  other  influence  : 
they  have  him  o£F  by  heart,  and  their  souls  are  full  of 
him.  It  is  the  merest  ignorance  to  think  or  say  that 
Aristotle  and  Greek  gentlemen  of  his  time  were  not  cri- 
tical readers  of  Homer,  in  the  best  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word  'critical/  Aristotle  makes  few  remarks  of  a 
destructive  or  disparaging  character  about  the  text,  and 
is  like  Epicurus,  who  did  not  much  interfere  with  the 
popular  belief  about  gods.  A  similar  reason  accounts  for 
each  paralogy.  It  was  no  use  trying  to  dethrone  the 
Homer  of  Aristotle's  day:  it  was  no  use  trying  to  de- 
throne the  gods  of  Epicurus's  day;  and  so  he  left  them 
well  enthroned  at  a  very  safe  distance.  See  Cic.  N.  D. 
L  44.  123  :  ^  Postdonius  disseruit  ....  qtiae  (Epicurus)  dc 
diis  immortalibus  dixeriiy  tnvidtae  detestandae  gratia  dixisse* 
They  did  not  wish  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble: 
why  should  they? 

From  as  early  as  there  is  any  trace,  the  wisest  Greeks 
were  devoted  readers  and  critics  of  Homer,  and  not  in 
any  flippant  and  puny  manner,  but  with  correct  observa- 
tion and  real  capacity.  So  you  find  a  critical  selection 
of  Homeric  forms  and  phrases  adapted  to  other  kinds  of 
poetry  in  such  fragments  of  the  8th,  7th,  and  6th  centu- 
ries B.  C,  as  have  escaped  the  ghastly  wreck  and  wreckers. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  literature  as  charming  and  soul- 
fascinating  as  those  fragments  are.  Solon  prayed  he 
might  not  die  till  he  had  learned  the  odes  of  Sappho  off  by 
heart.  But  a  critical  axiom  of  Anaxagoras,  whose  teach- 
ing influenced   so  greatly  Pericles,  Socrates,   and  Euri- 
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pideSy  is  worthy  of  repeated   notice :   ioKu  Si  vpwroc  rqv 

'O/i^pov  woififTiv  airo^rivaaOai  cTyoi  wtpi  opcrqc  cal  Sucaioavv^c* 

Diog.  L.  I.  3.  7  :  *He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 
declare  that  Homer's  poetry  is  all  about  virtue  and  up- 
rightness/ This  is  exactly  what  Horace  says,  Epist.  i.  2. 3, 
and  Grote  denies  in  a  very  unaccountable  manner.  But 
there  are  persons  who  can  take  in  nothing  unless  the  ser- 
mon is  preached  at  them  out  to  the  bitter  end,  in  the 
disgusting  fashion  adopted  by  Xenophon,  Histart<u  Graecae^ 
by  Polybius,  and,  I  regret  to  say,  by  Strabo.  They  never 
leave  the  account  to  tell  its  own  story :  they  leave  no 
opportunity  unaccepted  of  launching  at  you  the  whole 
sackful  of  didactic  reflexions ;  as  if  there  was  no  chance 
of  their  readers  possessing  any  sense.  Homer  and  Virgil 
are  not  like  that :  they  knew  that  people  object  to  be 
lectured,  and  to  have  it  assumed  that  they  are  both  very 
stupid  and  very  wicked.  Their  teaching  is  conveyed  en- 
tirely *  between  the  lines,'  and  one  feels  that  the  writers 
were  not  only  the  most  highly  gifted,  but  also  the  most 
polite  and  amiable  of  men.  That  aesthetic  remark  of 
Anaxagoras  is  of  singular  value,  and  ought  to  apply  to 
all  poetry  which  is  intended  to  please. 

Not  to  be  too  particular  in  small  space,  it  may  be  well 
to  pass  on  to  Aeschylus,  rov  TpayiK6v9  as  they  called  him, 
and  •  that  old  demi-god  who  hit  the  mark  in  everything 
he  wrote,'  Satyric  Drama  and  Tragedy  alike  (Anth.  Pal. 
vn.  411).  Aeschylus  was  plainly  of  the  same  opinion  as 
Anaxagoras.  His  Eumenides  is  the  most  foudroyant  and 
deterrent  sermon  that  was  ever  preached  against  sin ;  yet 
he  says  of  it  in  a  passage  which,  in  this  preliminary  gos- 
sip about  Homer,  I  will  translate  throughout,  Atnen. 
8.  39  :  ' .  .  .  the  words  of  the  beautiful  and  illustrious  poet 
Aeschylus,  who  said  that  his  tragedies  were  oniy  slices 
from  Homer's  grand  banquets.  Aeschylus  was  a  philo- 
sopher of  the  very  highest  rank ;  who,  when  he  was  on  one 
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occasion  unjustly  adjudged  not  to  have  won  the  first  prize, 
saidy  ^^  I  dedicate  my  tragedies  to  Time,  and  I  know  that 
I  shall  reap  the  honour  they  deserve."  ' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  about  Aristotle;  and 
of  Aristarchus  I  will  only  record  once  more  what  is  said, 
Athen.  14.  34,  how  that  Panaetius,  the  Rhodian  philo- 
sopher and  fiiend  of  Scipio  Aemilianus,  gave  him  the  name 
Mavr£c>  *  the  diviner,  because  he  readily  made  out,  as  bjr 
inspiration,  the  meaning  of  obscure  verses/  As  com- 
pared with  Aristotle,  Aristarchus  had  the  great  advan- 
tage of  living  under  the  protection  of  a  literary  monarch 
who  had  absolute  power,  and  no  fear  of  any  bigoted  Athe- 
nian democracy.  This  partly  applies  also  to  Plutarch, 
for  the  Roman  imperial  rule  was  gracious  and  tolerant, 
except  when  fanatics  disturbed  the  public  peace  in  an 
aggressive  way,  for  their  own  ends,  and  without  provo- 
cation. Plutarch's  *  Homeric  Studies'  seem  to  me  to 
be  remarkably  good  and  excellent.  He  was  like  Sosibius 
(contemporary  with  Callimachus,  260-240,  B.  c),  wonder- 
fully clever  at  solving  critical  difficulties,  Oavfiamoc  Avncoci 
Athen.  11.  85,  a  Xvtiko^  being  opposed  to  iv<rraruc6^^  'a 
propounder  of  difficulties.'  Thus  in  Hom.  Od.  14.  39:— 
*  and  all  at  once  the  mightily-barking  dogs  caught  sight 
of  Ulysses,  and,  giving  tongue,  they  ran  at  him;  but 
Ulysses  knowingly  sat  down,  and  his  staff  dropped  from 
his  hand,'  the  question  propounded  is :  *  Why  was  Uljrs- 
ses  so  shrewd  and  politic  in  sitting  down  and  dropping 
his  stick  ? '  The  dogs  were  probably  a  sort  of  big  mas- 
tiffs of  the  Epirot  or  Molossian  breed  (Arist.  JI,  A.  y  16, 
says  *the  biggest  dogs  are  in  Epirus,'  and  it.  g.  i.  2, 
which  requires  to  be  pointed  otherwise  and  to  be  emended 
slightly :  I  put  the  stop  after  Trpo/Baroic  instead  of  after 
aXXo£c»  and  insert  aXXa  before  rtf  fitylOo^ :  *  as  for  the  breed 
of  dogs  in  Molossia,  with  respect  to  cleverness  in  hunting 
game  and  following  cattle,  it  is  no  better  than  what  can 
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be  found  elsewhere ;  but  it  is  superior  in  point  of  size  and 
in  courage  to  fight  wild  beasts  \.  De  Quincey  solves  the 
question  thus :  *  He  stooped  to  pick  up  a  stone ;  dogs  can- 
not bear  being  thrown  at;  and  Kpavari  Ithaca  is  a  place 
where  there  is  a  plenty  of  stones  lying  about.'  That  is 
comical  but  not  convincing.  Plutarch's  answer  seems 
better,  de  Soil.  Anim.  15:  *dogs  never  continue  to  fight 
with  the  prostrate  and  those  who  have  submitted,  pro- 
vided their  antagonists  are  of  similar  habits  with  them- 
selves.' That  is:  dogs  are  omnivorous,  like  man,  and 
there  is  no  natural  antipathy,  cx^P^'  ^^^  rather  a  arlpyrf 
Opov  between  dog  and  man.  If  Ulysses  had  been  a  rat, 
or  a  fox,  or  a  cat,  or  a  hare,  it  would  have  been  different. 
The  dogs  of  Eumaeus  are  satisfied  as  soon  as  he  declares 
himself  defeated,  and  when  their  work  of  guarding  the 
kraal  is  done.  But  they  kept  an  eye  on  him,  and  he 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  until  Eumaeus  came. 

It  also  seems  to  be  a  token  of  great  critical  care  that 
every  line  was  obelized  in  which  the  article,  that  was  to 
be,  appeared  to  be  used  as  the  Attic  article  and  not  as 
a  pronoun  of  the  third  person. 

The  reverence  felt  for  the  *  book  of  Homer '  was  so 
great  that  I  find  only  two  places  in  which  the  profane  and 
sacrilegious  expression  is  used  i^kvaaro  /3f/3Xoc  '0^//poi/, '  the 
book  of  Homer  is  wrong.'  One  is  Anth.  Pal.  xi.  356, 
Anon.,  where  it  is  only  said  in  jest.  But  Nonnus  (ab.  600 
A.  D.),  Dionys.  42,  164,  is  certainly  wrong,  where  ho  uses 
the  same  form  of  ^\aja^r\\ixa  and  confounds  7r(i0oc  with 
'A0poSirf|.  Plato  is  the  chief  sceptic  about  Homer's  un- 
erring sagacity.  His  strictures  seem  to  me  to  bo  inva- 
riably silly  and  impertinent.  He  did  not  appreciate 
Homer's  practical  wisdom,  and  the  pertinence  of  every- 
thing he  says  to  the  various  departments  of  human  life. 
Homer  would  not  have  thought  much  of  Plato.  He  would 
agree  with  Aristotle,  who  lost  no  time  in  writing  a  rcfuta- 
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tion  of  that  omnium-gatherum  of  sophisms  and  of  Greek 
words  perversely  used,  the  Phaedo;  and  would  have 
approved  of  the  famous  verdict,  Arist.  Anal.  Post,  i,  22,  8: 
XatpiTia}  Ta  uSfi'  Teprrlnfiara  yap  iart,  *  Adieu,  ye  idealities: 
ye  are  as  sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal.'  The 
later  Greek  word  for  *  Adieu ! '  was  aiiZiOy  (topZov,  Anth.  PaL 
V.  241  (Paulus  Silentiarius,  ab.  530  A.D.),  adZoiOj  Ach.  Tat 
6.  I — a  meaning  not  given  in  L.  and  S.* 

It  may  be  well  to  append  to  this  preface  a  translation 
of  some  old  ascriptions  of  praise  to  Homer,  which  seem 
not  to  be  as  well  known  as  they  might  be  with  advantage. 
They  are  all  anonymous.  Some  other  very  interesting 
epigframs  on  Homer  may  be  found  in  Plutarch,  de  Vit.  d 
Poes.  Horn.  3. 

Anth.  Plan.  293  :  ^  I  do  not  clearly  make  out  either  his 
name  or  the  place  where  he  was  born:  O  Gott  im  Him- 
mel !  I  wonder  if  Homer  has  the  glory  of  verses  that  you 
made  yourself.'  This  is  clever  enough;  for  one  hardly 
suspected  Zeus  of  being  able  to  make  Greek  verses  like 
Homer,  nor  of  playing  chess  like  Morphy,  nor  billiards 
like  Roberts,  nor  cricket  like  W.  G. 

Ibid,  300 :  •  To  everlasting  and  from  everlasting  thou, 
O  Homer,  art  the  theme  of  praise.' 

Ibid.  302  :  *  At  last,  and  hardly,  Nature  found  out  the 
way  to  make  him,  and  then  ceased  from  her  labours, 
having  turned  all  her  attention  to  the  production  of  only 
one  Homer.'  This  is  the  source  of  Dryden's  famous  and 
fulsome  epigram  beginning  *  Three  poets  in  three  distant 
ages  bom.' 

Ibid.  304 :  *  While  telling  the  story  of  a  city  that  was 
burnt  by  its  captors,  you  make  all  those  cities  jealous 
that  have  not  been  sacked.' 

I  quote  one  more  because  of  its  importance,  and  also 

Mt  is  given  in  the  new  ed.— Ed.  Herm. 
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for  the  purpose  of  recording'  my  opinioii  that  it  was  writ- 
ten by  Simonides,  the  nonpareil  and  prince-paramount 
poet  of  epigrams.  Naturalised  at  Athens,  and  liTing  for 
nearly  twenty  years  with  Hipparchus,  he  might  very  well 
identify  himself  with  the  Athenian  people.  The  Greek  of 
the  epigram  is  too  pure,^  concise,  and  forcible  to  be  writ- 
ten by  any  one  but  Simonides.  (I  think  the  Alexandrine 
critics  struck  his  name  ofiF  it  because  he  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,  and  wrote  the  epigram  about  Hipparchus 
which  follows,  App.  Epigr.  78 : — 

9  fi€^  ^KBrpnuouri  ^ao»9  ycvc^  i}vuc*  'Apurro' 
yctiw  ^TTo^or  Kruw€  kou,  *Apfi6^UK — 

the  absent  are  alway  wrong,  and,  besides,  I  cannot  ima- 
gine that  Simonides  could  fail  to  sympathise  with  the 
inauguration  of  that  era  of  heroism  and  freedom,  the 
praises  of  which  he  lived  to  express  in  epigrams  of  un- 
paralleled elegance.)  Anth.  Pal.  11.  442: — 'When  I  had 
thrice  made  myself  supreme,  the  people  of  Erechtheus 
thrice  drove  me  out,  and  thrice  brought  me  back;  me, 
the  great  councillor  Peisistratus :  who  also  collected  "  the 
book  of  Homer  "  which  was  sung  before  in  detached  por- 
tions: for  that  "unvalued"  poet  was  a  countryman  of 
ours,  if,  as  indeed  we  did,  we  Athenians  colonised  Smyrna.' 


By  means  of  //.  I.  434  itnbv  S*  loroSoicp  wiXaaav   and 
V.  480,  oc  8'  ioTov  arrioavTOf  I  explain  Eur.  Troad,  1147- 1  : — 

^/iCi$  ficv  ovKy  OTOF  <rv  Kocfirja^  fcjcvk, 
yfjv  r^  hraiLTriay6vT€%  dpovfA^y  8opv, 

where  apovfitv  Sopv  means  '  we  will  hoist  the  mast.'  Hesy- 
chius  explains  S6pv  by  wav  %v\ov  ti  Sokov.  Seneca's  way  of 
translating  it,  Troades,  III.  763  and  817,  is  *ancoras  classis 
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legit* :  and  ^  Ahriptte  propere  classis  Argolicae  moram!  It 
may  be  inferred  that  he  did  not  know  that  Sopv  meant '  the 
stick '  or  *  mast '  of  the  ship. 

In  that  Book  *of  venerable  antiquity,'  as  some  one 
says,  the  Second  of  the  Iliad,  it  seems  to  me  that  ovXoc 
"Oi/ctpoc,  vv.  6  and  8,  is  adequately  explained  as  *  whole 
and  undivided,'  a  dream  that  was  complete  in  itself  and 
not  interrupted  by  heterogeneous  dream-fancies.  This 
will  be  neither  *  pernicious,'  Buttm.,  nor  ^mischievous,' 
Grote,  nor  *  manifest,*  etc.,  etc.  I  would  suggest  the 
translation  ^  one  and  the  same '  for  the  two  passages  where 
the  word  occurs :  thus  v.  6,  *  to  send  to  Atrides  Agamem- 
non a  One  and  the  Same  Dream,*  and  v.  8,  *  come,  go, 
thou  One  and  the  Same  Dream.* 

There  is  no  possibility,  in  my  opinion,  of  ayovoc*  mean- 
ing anything  else  but  *  without  children  *  in  //.  in.  40 :  — 

ctd'  o<^cA,cs  ayovos  r*  l/icvat,  Syafuii  r  airoXco^cu, 

Hector  says :  *  you  are  a  person  who  ought  to  have 
no  children,  and  I  wish  you  may  not.'  It  is  a  common 
form  of  curse  upon  a  coward,  not  fit  to  be  the  father  of 
children,  ayovog  nowhere  means  *  unborn.' '  In  Eur.  Photn. 
1597,  it  means  *  not  fit  to  be  born,'  as  the  Scholiast 
rightly  explains  :  kvri  rov,  /utj  TrptTrovra  Civai  Tt\Ofivat.  In 
//.  IX.  455,  the  father  of  Phoenix,  -Amyntor  Ormenides, 
uttered  the  curse  in  anger  and  revengefully,  fjii)iroTi  yov- 
va(TLv  oldiv  i(l>ii7<Te<T0ai  0(Aov  viov,  *  that  he  (Phoenix)  might 
never  have  a  son  to  set  upon  the  grandfather's  knees.' 
That  would  be  in  the  way  in  which  the  new-born  Ulysses 
was  placed  by  nurse  Eurycleia  on  the  knees  of  the  knave 
Autolycus,  that  he  might  name  him  and  know  that  the 

*  I  am   told  that  L.  and   S.   have      Heliod.  Aeth.  iv.   12  :  where  the  be- 
modified  their  account  of  the  word.  roine's  mother   is  iyoros   koI  ir§Kws, 

3  Not   even    in    a   Greek    romance,       sine  prole  ac  lihcris. 
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vulture  was  driven  away,  Catullus^  68.  119.  The  same 
thing  is  found  in  Lucr.  n.  614,  Munro:  ^ftssa  numcH  qni 
violarint  mairisy  et  ingroH  genifaribus  inventi  sin/^  sigvi^ 
ficare  volunt  tndignos  esse  futandoSy  vivam  progeniem  qui  in 
oras  lutnints  edant^  'must  be  deemed  unworthy  to  bring 
a  living  oflFspring  into  the  borders  of  light/  a7oi*oc  occurs 
only  in  that  one  place  in  Homer :  airoic  and  arficpoc  do  not 
occur  at  all.  When  Ctesippus  had  thrown  the  cow's  foot 
at  Ulysses,  Od,  xx.  307,  Telemachus  says  it  was  woU  ho 
did  not  hit  him,  or  he  (Tel.)  would  have  pierced  him 
through  and  through  with  his  spear,  *  and  then  your  father 
would  be  occupied  about  your  funeral  instead  of  your  mar- 
riage.' That  is  the  same  curse.  It  occurs  also  Od.  XVI  r. 
476:  *I  wish  death  may  overtake  Antinous  before  hi* 
marriage/  Ulysses  to  A.,  when  he  has  thrown  the  foot- 
stool at  him.  And  Od,  15.  524  :  *  Zeus  knoww  whether  he 
will  bring  about  for  them  an  evil  day  before  their  iflftf- 
riage/  Telemachus  to  Theoclymenus,  of  the  %\x\\A}X^, 
Orestes  invokes  the  same  curse  on  himself,  Ae^ch^  Cho» 
1006:  6Ao£/L£Tyv  irpoaOfv  U  OiCjv  airaiQ — *  bOOtttV  let  tt\^  (\\^ 
childless ! '  When  Ulysses  says,  //,  2.  260:  iatiV  tfi  tnX^fiA' 
xoio  warrip  KeickfifAivog  «ii|v,  the  same  thinf(  ja  mfjAtti  i  *  mfty 
I  die  childless ! '  for  Telemachus  wa*  h't%  imSy  i^rttf  t^nd 

TijXi/yeroc- 

In  proceeding  to  discuss  the  word  ffiK^ntp^f  //  iU.  iff^^ 
where  Helen  says  she  left  behind  h^  w^Z^  fiiXt^/K^fft^^  t 
think  I  cannot  do  better  than  qufjft^  ^  i*-^  Vin^  Ufffti  ^'AfHtU^ 
Sorel's  Histoire  C€tmiqu4  d^  firatut^m^  p,  i^f^p^  ^fntny^f 
Frferes,  Paris,  1877.  Tl>e  UxM  w^  hf^  p^mf^ft^  tff 
1 622  A.  D.  *  C/n  an  aprh  ^t^it  iut  /pf/u^4  ^^Ik /^m-MS^  il  //// 
une  fille  tsFclle^  d  cnc^c  un4  outfit  im  kf/ut  dfun  mim^  l^m^ 
Quant  d  mai^jc  inm  au  m^mU  afi^^inf$44i  ^^/#  ^i/ld  ff^f^f 
joints  ensemblt.  ....  Ain^i  )^  na^uii  4/H^fhiH '  Wm^ 
is  evidently  sf«bJ»«^  <^  Airtv^*^^  ntA  Ka  14  ^tV  ^^^ 
example   of  a  wmif.  ^-i^ftf^,.     Ak^  f^^^^vtvjjf  <»Hv^  fV'V^ 
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meaning  of  the  word  for  more  than  twenty  years,  I  can- 
not yet  profess  myself  satisfied  as  to  its  formation  and 
derivation.  The  word  is  used  with  predilection,  of  a  son, 
such  as  Francion,  bom  after  two  sisters,  or  Orestes,  //.  g. 
143,  482,  bom  after  ihree  sisters,  or  Demophoon,  Horn. 
Ceres y  loi,  after  yiwr,  whose  names  were  ^Callidice,  Clei- 
sidice,  Demo  the  lovely,  and  Callithoe,  who  was  eldest 
of  all.'  This  reads  very  much  as  if  it  were  the  original 
of  Virgil's  ^primusque  Machaotiy  Aen.  2.  263,  where  the 
first  in  order  is  mentioned  later  in  the  list.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  primary  meaning,  and  it  brings  us  face  to  fEice 
with  0fi\vT6Ko^y  *  producing  only  female  oflFspring,'  when 
the  male  oflFspring  is  most  ardently  looked  for  by  the 
parents.  The  son  is  woXvivicrogy  aaira(n6c  re,  Horn.  Ceres, 
164.  The  word  is  said  of  a  child  who  is  bom  when  there 
has  been  an  interval  which  made  some  doubt  whether  a 
child  would  be  bom  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  Hermione, 
//.  m.  175,  or  when  there  was  some  fear  that  the  mother 
was  altogether  0¥iXvt6koc  and  would  not  produce  any  son, 
woXXoimv  iiri  icrccirco'O'c,  //.  IX.  482,  and  iirX  icrfarc<r<rc  XiwiffOatf 
li*  5-  i53>  *  to  leave  in  charge  of  the  property.' 

Francion's  father  and  Agamemnon,  and  Menelaus  and 
Celeus  were  not  old  men ;  so  that  the  word  cannot  mean 
*  born  to  the  father  in  his  old  age,'  but  only  *  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  time  of  marriage  great  enough  to  excite 
fear  that  no  son  would  be  bom  to  inherit  the  wealth  and 
carry  on  the  name  and  fame  of  the  father.'  Of  course  the 
father  might  be  old,  as  apparently  in  the  case  of  Phaenops, 
II'  5*  i53>  but  that  is  only  an  accident.  Megapenthes  is 
a  rijAvycroc  SOU  of  Menelaus,  Od.  4.  11,  bom  to  him  firom 
a  slave  girl,  when  he  despaired  of  male  offspring  by  Helen. 
Paris  has  no  child  by  Helen,  so  that  Hector's  curse  that 
he  might  be  ayoi/oc  was  realised. 

In  short,  then,  the  word  riiAvycroc  is  said  of  a  son  and 
heir  (and  in  default  of  a  son,  a  daughter)  who  has  disap- 
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pointed  the  expectation  of  the  would-be  parents  for  some 
time,  long  enough  to  make  them  seriously  anxious  as  to 
whether  he  would  come  at  all ;  and  often  when  the  mother 
has  shown  a  capacity  for  producing  only  female  children, 
0i}Xi;rufcocy  as  Opposed  to  a/op€voroicoc>  Arist.  Gen,  An.  i.  i8. 
27.  That  such  a  son  should  be  ayaTrijroc,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  in  Theocr.  17.  64,  voXv^vxtroq  aairafJioQ  t6,  of  Demo- 
phoon,  Hymn.  'Ceres y  164,  and  TroXvapijrocy  Od,  19.  401,  of 
Ulysses,  is  natural  enough :  *  well-beloved,'  bten-aimiy  and 
chiri  are,  however,  only  collateral  and  inferential  mean- 
ings of  the  word.  I  have  observed  that  sons  bom  after 
sisters,  as  Shakspeare  after  Joan  and  Margaret,  often 
unite  the  graces  and  talents  of  both  sexes  in  a  very  charm- 
ing manner;  blending  a  Sapphic  vigour  with  a  Petrar- 
chian  tenderness,  as  Shakspeare  does  so  conspicuously : 
apaivi  yap  pdjfiy  OrjXvv  tfJLiK^  X^P^^»  Anth.  Plan.  4.  287. 

Ceres  is  called  iiovvot6ko^  in  Nonnus,  Dion.  6.  31,  /iowo- 

rofco£  Si  TtiXvyiTOVQ  Sia  iratSac  aA  rpofiiovtri  roic^cc — *for  the 

parents  of  only  one  child  are  always  in  anxious  fear  about 
the  safety  of  their  rijAuycroc. 

The  doubt  which  remains  as  to  the  formation  of  the 
word,  although  the  true  meaning  is  clear,  and  clearly 
unknown  to  the  Greeks  (Eur.  IpA.  T.  827),  may  be  stated 
thus  :  one  cannot  be  sure  whether  it  is  formed  ftom  OrjXvc 
and  ylyvofiai  in  some  such  signification  as  is  indicated 
above,  or  from  ti}Xc,  tijXv,  and  ylyvo/iai  (Passow),  mean- 
ing ^  bom  at  a  time  distant  from  the  time  of  marriage  of 
the  parents.'  I  observe  that  the  French  traveller.  Sir  John 
Chardin,  Evelyn's  friend,  and  whose  tomb  may  be  seen 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  quotes  casually  a  Persian  word, 
*  tyoul,'  of  which  one  meaning  is  *  distant.'  The  distance 
might  be  only  a  few  years,  just  enough  to  excite  uneasiness. 
It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  Roman  proper  name 
•Proculus'   was  derived  by  them  from  procui,   Paul,  ex 
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FesL  p.  225,  Miill.,  with  some  idea  of  *  distance,*  probably 
the  same  as  in  riiXiJycroc.  Similar  proper  names  are  *  Opi- 
ter^  cujus  pater ^  avo  vivOy  moriuus  est' ;  Vopiscus^  *one  of 
twins  bom  alive  after  the  premature  birth  and  death  of 
the  other';  and  Agrtppa  applied  to  those  *  quorum  in 
nascendo  non  caput  sed  pedes  primt  exstiterint^  Aul.  Gell. 
XIV.  16. 

The  preceding  analysis  has  exhausted  all  the  passages 
where  Homer  and  others  use  TijXvycroc.  I  may  say  in 
conclusion  that  Oedipus  was  rnXvycroc  of  Laius,  Pallas 
of  King  Evander,  Aen.  8.  581,  *^dum  te^  care  puer^  mea 
sola  et  sera  voluptaSy  complexu  teneo*  and  Ascanius  of 
Aeneas,  Aen.  6.  764,  '  quem  tibi  Umgaevo  serum  Lavinia 
conjux  educety  where  Virgil  gets  himself  into  a  hobble 
again  about  a  child.  Aeneas  was  in  the  full  bloom  and 
vigour  of  youth  when  he  was  drowned,  about  ten  years 
after  his  famous  combat  with  Achilles.  Servius,  driven 
to  his  wits'  end  about  *  longaevo^  says,  *  i.  e.  Deo  :  aevum 
non  7nsi  in  deos  venit* 

The  passage  in  Pindar,  01.  11.  86,  is  about  one  sort 
of  Tralc  Ti)Xv7£roc.  He  says  that  the  lyric  encomium  is 
to  the  victorious  gymnast  Mike  a  much  longed-for  son 
born  to  a  father  from  his  wife,  when  he  has  now  got  to 
the  other  side  of  youth  :  which  son  greatly  warms  his  soul 
with  love ;  for  wealth  that  is  to  have  a  strange  interloper 
to  take  charge  of  it  is  most  hateful  to  a  dying  man.'  And 
Catullus  seems  to  have  had  that  passage  before  his  mind 
when  he  said,  68.  119: 

*  nam  neque  tam  carum  confecto  aetata  parenti 

una  caput  seri  nata  nepoiis  alit, 
qui  cum  divitiis  vix  tandem  inventus  avitis 

nomen  testatas  intulit  in  tabulas, 
impia  derisi  gentilis  gaudia  tollens, 

suscitat  a  cano  volturium  capiti.' 
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The  *  volturium  *  is  the  x»JP<«><"'^c»  *  collateral  relation  ' 
(only  once  in  Homer) :  *  nor  so  dear  to  an  aged  grandsire 
is  the  life  of  a  late-born  grandson  whom  a  daughter  is 
nursing:  which  grandson,  hardly  at  last  obtained,  when 
he  has  had  his  name  ^entered  in  the  well-attested  will 
as  heir  to  ancestral  wealth,  chases  the  vulture  from  the 
grandsire's  hoary  head,  and  thwarts  the  unholy  joys  of 
the  baffled  xip^crr^c' — gentilis  is  the  xip^^^^^c  and  serus 
nepos  is  the  rijXvycroc,  in  this  case,  a  grandson. 

In  //.  IV.  191  :  ipapfjLax  a  k€v  vavayat  fitXaivatov  oSvvauiv 
we  ought  to  read  wavay  <tc. 

Ibtd.  371  :  ri  S"  oiriiTTtvug  woXifioio  ye<pvpag ;  'the  ridges 
of  grim  war,'  as  Milton  says  in  the  manner  inamabtlis  et 
illaudatuSy  in  which  he  always  translates  Greek  and  Latin, 
mean  only  the  space  over  which  two  armies  have  to  march 
in  order  to  fight.  That  interval  of  ground  is  like  a  yiij>vpay 
or  embankment,  or  other  contrivance  for  getting  across 
a  river  or  a  ravine :  yiijtvpai  voXffioio  means  only  *  the  space 
between  the  two  armies.' 

Ibid,  440 :  Ac7/ioc  t  ril  $oj3oc  koI  "Epcc  q/jlotov  /ic/iavTa — 
ifiorov  has  nothing  to  do  with  fi6T0Qy  *  a  pledget  for  keep- 
ing open  the  lips  of  a  wound,'  of  which  device  Homer 
knew  nothing,  but  is  a  euphonic  inversion  of  the  letters 
in  aro/iov,  *  uninterruptedly,'  *  without  any  cessation  or  sur- 
cease.' 

A  little  below,  v.  448,  o/i^oAocaaai  does  not  mean 
*  bossed '  or  *  spiked,'  but  *  humped,'  *  with  a  convex  form 
turned  towards  the  enemy.* 

In  //.  V.  89  :  rov  S*  ovr  ap  re  yltpvpai  hpyfiivcu  l<r)(av6(MKTiVy 

the  word  hpyfiivai  means  *  that  have  been  built  to  restrain ' 
the  river. 

Ibid.  V.  311:  Kal  vv  fc£v  tvB'  airciXocro  ava^  avipiav  Alvetag — 
of  course  aw6\oiTo  is  awdXiro.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  writ- 
ten avoXwTo.  This  borrowing  of  a  7nora  by  one  syllable 
from   an   adjacent  one   occurs   in  virtipixpv  for  uTrf/otT^oi;, 

VOL.  IV.  2  I 
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ivppuoQ  for  ivppdo^i   aKtiX^fJLivo^  for  aicaxfi/iivocy  ?«C  it  pro- 
nounced ovoc  6}  fo  being  made  into  ov,  Sa/Lufcrc  for  Sc^iiirc, 
etc.,  etc. 
lit'd.  336 : 

€V$*  hrop€(dfi€vo^  fieyoB-vfidv  TvScos  vlo^ 
Sxprjv  ovrao'c  x^'W  P'^oXfLtyo^  o^ct  Sovpl 

An  amusing  specimen  of  a  Homeric  wf>6p\iifia  is  given, 
Plutarch,  Symp.  IX.  4.  The  question  is :  *  Which  of  Aphro- 
dite's hands  did  Diomedes  wound  ? '  *  You  might  as  well 
ask  with  which  leg  was  Philip  lame,'  is  the  answer.  •  Not 
at  all ;  for  Demosthenes  does  not  indicate  it  in  the  con- 
text.' Then  two  reasons  are  given  why  it  was  the  right 
hand :  she  would  be  holding  Aeneas  in  that  as  being  the 
one  with  which  she  caught  him  up,  and  dropped  him 
when  it  was  hurt.  On  her  arrival  at  Olympus,  she  is 
taunted  by  Athen6  with  having  scratched  her  hand  against 
the  brooch  of  some  Greek  lady  while  caressing  her :  now 
it  is  with  the  right  hand  that  one  usually  caresses  a  dar- 
ling :  Q.  E.  D. 

Ihid.  387  :    '^^aktuii^   S'  \v  tapifju^  SiScro  rpcoicafScaca  fA^vaCt 

*  and  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  in  a  copper  jar  for  thirteen 
months.'  This  reads  like  something  in  *The  Thousand 
and  One  Nights,'  and  *  Le  Diable  Boiteux,'  where  Asmo- 
deus  is  kept  confined  in  a  glass  phial,  well  stoppered,  for 
some  period  not  stated.  The  *  stone-jug '  is  *  the  prison ' 
in  thieves*  jargon.  In  Cyprus  the  prison  was  called  k^mi- 
/loc,  no  doubt  from  its  shape,  the  same  as  that  of  the  Robur 
or  Lautumiae  on  the  Capitoline  at  Rome.  Athenaeus,  VL 
15,  says  that  Cleopatra  of  Alexandria  was  the  first  to  talk 
of  apyvpovv  Koi  \pv<To\}v  klpafcov,  as  if  one  were  to  say  *  gold 
and  silver  porcelain.'  It  is  clear  that  Homer  was  before 
her  in  saying  x^x^^ovy  Kipafiov,     Strabo,  V.  12,  speaks  of 

*  wooden  jars,'  %v\lvoi  wlOoif  for  wlOo^  in  Greece,  and  caJus 
in  Italy,  were  never  made  of  wood,   and  did  not  mean 
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*  cask.'  In  Strabo,  1.  c,  wlOoi  means  *  vats/  as  large  as 
those  at  James's  Gate  Brewery,  for  he  says  they  were  *  big- 
ger than  a  house,'  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  v.  218. 

The  exact  and  impartial  criticism  of  Homer  and  Virgil  ^ 
in  comparison  together,  as  made  by  Macrobius,  Saturnalia^ 
Books  rn.-vi.,  is  very  valuable  and  praiseworthy.  In  pass- 
ing on  to  the  line  of  Homer  which  makes  me  mention  him, 
I  may  say  that  Macr.  always  writes  Vergilius,  as  it  is 
written  in  the  very  old  Medicean  MS.  of  Virgil  preserved 
at  Florence.  This  MS.  belonged  to  Macarius,  brother  of 
Turcius  Rufius  Apronianus  Asterius,  one  of  the  consuls 
at  Rome  in  the  year  494  a.d.  Turcius  says  in  some  ele- 
giac verses  written  at  the  end  of  the  Eclogues  in  the  MS., 
that  he  went  over  it  throughout,  putting  the  right  punc- 
tuation and  correcting  the  clerical  mistakes  of  the  library- 
clerk  who  copied  it,  with  his  own  hand.  In  talking  with 
Dr.  James  Henry  about  this  most  carefully  guarded  MS. 
(never  collated  except  while  the  chief  Librarian  holds  it 
in  his  hand,  in  which  way  Dr.  Henry  collated  the  whole 
of  its  Aeneid,  *  a  courtesy  repeated  daily  for  several  weeks,' 
as  he  says  in  his  Aeneideay  vol.  I.  p.  xxv.),  Dr.  H.  used  to 
say  that  it  was  quite  probable  that  the  MS.  was  as  old  as 
the  time  of  Augustus,  and  might  even  be  a  copy  of  Virgil's 
own  copy,  and  sold  by  *  Sosii,  Fratres,'  in  some  street  oflF 
the  Forum.  That  has  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  impro- 
bable. But  Dr.  J.  Henry  held  at  the  same  time  that  Ver- 
gilius is  the  vulgar,  easy,  and  slurring  way  of  spelling  and 
pronouncing  the  name :  that  you  might  as  well  say  vergo 
for  virgOj  and  verga  for  virga  (the  latter  came  into  vogue 
but  vergo  never,  for  an  obvious  reason).  In  the  Greek 
transcription  both  BepyrXiocy  Anth.  n,  p.  54,  Jacobs,  iri/tfaiy 
cveirfiic  Be/yyfXtoc  was  written,  and  'BipylXioQj  Anth.  App. 
158.— 

civ  €Vi  BtpytXtoto  voov  koI  fiovfrav  'O/jLijpcv 

2  I  2 
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'Rome  and  her  Caesars  set  up  this  statue  of  Claudian: 
the  nice  judgment  of  Virgil  and  the  music  of  Homer  are 
here  united  in  one.'  This  piece  of  fulsomeness  is  of  die 
same  sort  as  Dryden's  epigram  about  Milton.  The  Romans 
really  cared  little  whether  they  wrote  E  or  I,  see  Macr.  L  4. 
The  two  letters  were  nearly  the  same  in  appearance,  E  asd 
I.  But  if  it  was  worth  while  to  keep  the  true  form  in  vifp 
and  vtTy  we  might  very  well  keep  it  in  Virgilius^  from 
whichever  of  the  two  the  name  is  derived.  Servius  says, 
Coimn.  tnit :  *  adeo  entm  ( Vtrgiltus)  vereamdisstmus  fuit^  id 
ex  moribus  cognomen  acciperet;  nam  dictus  est  Parthenias* 

This  reference  to  Macrobius  is  &  propos  of  the  lines, 
//.  v.  576  :— 

hSa  lIvkaLfi€V€a  IXcn;v  draXaKrov  "Aprfi, 
dpx^v  Ila^XaydvoiK — 

as  compared  with  //.  xm.  643  : — 

Ma  oi  vtos  hraXro  IIvXat/ACVCOS  PfurtXtjo^, 
*ApirakL(av, 

Harpalion  is  soon  killed  by  Meriones,  and  then  come 
vv.  656-7  : — 

Tov  fi€V  Ila^Xayovcs  /AcyoXi^opcs  dfiff^eireyovTo' 
€9  Si^pov  8'  avccraKTCs  Syov  wporl  *IXiov  ipi^v, 
a;(vv/A€VOt*  /Acra  Sc  cr^t  irar^p  iccc  Bojcpva  Xci^oik. 

If  //.  v.  and  xni.  were  written  by  the  original  Homer, 
there  is  here  a  clear  example  of  an  oversight.  In  any 
case,  it  is  nearly  the  only  very  important  one.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  Wolffian  school  say  that  Homer  incautiously 
interwove  two  different  traditions  into  his  poem.  I  fed 
sure  that  old  Homer  with  his  clear  head,  knowing  well 
what  he  had  to  say,  and  not  being  bothered  by  any  print- 
ing and  writing,  would  make  no  such  mistake.  Macrobius 
contrasts  the  exactness   and   accuracy  of  the   Iliad  and 
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Odyssey,  of  which  he  adduces  no  blot,  so  well  were  they 
learnt  off,  with  the  many  oversights  in  the  Aeneid.  I  will 
translate  the  passage,  Saturn,  v.  15.  After  observing  that 
Virgil  mentions  in  his  Catalogue,  Aen,  vii.,  the  names  of 
heroes  who  afterwards  do  nothing  in  battle,  and  celebrates 
for  feats  in  battle  some  whom  he  did  not  mention— neither 
of  which  faults  is  committed  by  Homer  except  in  the  case 
of  Nireus,  only  mentioned  for  his  beauty — he  goes  on  to 
say: — *then  with  regard  to  those  heroes  whom  Virgil 
mentions  in  his  Catalogue,  there  is  often  a  reckless  con- 
fusion. Asylas  kills  Corinaeus  in  the  Ninth  Book,  and 
then  Corinaeus  kills  Ebusus  in  the  Twelfth.  Aeneas  kills 
Gamers  in  the  Tenth  Book,  and  Juturna  presents  herself 
in  the  form  of  a  living  Camers  in  the  Eleventh.  Chloreus 
is  slain  by  Camilla  in  the  Eleventh,  and  again  by  Turnus 
in  the  Twelfth.'  He  might  have  added  that  ^ fidus  Achates' 
is  said  to  have  been  in  one  of  the  ships  that  were  lost  in 
the  storm,  Aen.  i.  120,  but  is  the  first  mentioned  as  turning 
up,  ibid,  175,  as  being  in  one  of  the  seven  which  the  storm 
did  not  subdue.  Macr.  asks :  *  Where  is  the  Homeric 
accuracy  to  be  found  in  all  these  instances  ? '  The  answer 
is  not  without  its  pathos,  and  I  take  it  ft-om  the  same 
author,  i.  24 :  *  atcdi  quid  de  operis  sui  multiplici  doctrina 
ipse  pronunciet ;  ipsius  enim  Maronis  epistola  qua  compellat 

Augustuniy  ita  incipit "  De  Aenea  quidem  meo^  si 

fnehercule  jam  dignum  auribus  haberem  tuiSy  libenter  mitte- 
rem;  sed  tantum  inchoata  res  est***  Virgil  means  that  he 
had  only  made  a  first  draught  of  the  poem,  and  was  still  in 
quest  of  materials,  studying  traditions  and  antiquities,  the 
prefaces  to  Roman  Histories  given  by  the  earliest  writers 
(such  as  Cato,  Pictor,  Cincius,  and  Polybius),  and  the  ac- 
counts preserved  or  indicated  in  the  books  of  the  Pontiffs 
and  Aug^s.  The  whole  reason  of  Virgil's  oversights  is  told 
in  *  tantum  inchoata  res  est^*  *  I  have  only  made  the  first  cut 
in  it,*  as  if  it  were  the  first  chop  in  felling  a  tree.     For 
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it  seems  to  me  that  inchoare  must  be  akin  to  the  old  cjh- 
inquere  mentioned  by  Festus  as  meaning  '  to  cut  into,  lop, 
or  beg^n  to  fell  trees/  and  occurring  in  line  17  of  the  Song 
of  the  Fr aires  Arvales.  Virgil  seems  to  have  died  soon 
afte/  writing  the  letter,  at  about  the  same  early  agfe,  52^ 
as  Menander  and  Shakspeare.^ 

//.  VI.  252  :    AaoS(ict|v   Icrayovaa,    Ovy arpSitv  cZSoc  opforfv 

should,  in  my  judgment,  be  inclosed  in  square  brackets, 
both  because  of  the  Aaodticriv  iaayovaa,  which  it  is  vain  to 
try  to  justify  or  explain,  and  because  the  verse  has  evi- 
dently been  introduced  to  show  why  Hecuba  was  outside 
the  house  at  that  time.     It  is  an  interpolation,  €fc/3Ai;iov. 

In  //.  VI.  348 :  ivda  fit  KVfi  airocpoe,  I  would  read  ct  for 
^i€,  and  take  anSepfre  as  a  solitary  form  from  ttpw  « Lat 
deserutssetj  '  would  have  cast  me  out  into  the  howling  sea, 
and  left  me  there.' 

Ibid.  395,  6 : 

*AvSpofid)(rjf  Ovydrrfp  /teyoXi^opos  'Hctum^o^ 
'Hcrtcjv,  Ss  €vaL€V  xnro  nXcuccp  vXrj€a'<rg. 

Bentley  writes  a  note  on  Odyss.  I.  23  :  *  Ac0ioircic  /nfrfc/ofc 
rt|Xo0*  lovragy  AiOloiragj  rot  Si\Oa  ScSafarac  k.  r.  X. :  legendum 
AlOioweQ:  St  vera  lectio^  Iliad,  VI.  396.'  Professor  R.  C 
Jebb  says  rightly  in  *  English  Men  of  Letters':  Bentley, 
p.  5i3>  *  surely  this  is  a  gratuitous  Homeric  solecism.'  I 
some  years  ago  corrected  the  verse  thus: 

'Hcrotfvos, 

and  the  sentence  is  parenthetical  from  the  second  *Hcr(wvo( 
down  to  the  end  of  v.  398,  yakKOKopMrnij. 

^  It  is  expressly  stated  in  the  Lat.  grand  climacteric,  KXi;Acurni^a,  ofiaibass 

Anthol.   that   Menander  died   at  52.  men,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Cictro, 

In  Aul.  Gell.  xv.  ;,  Augustus  congra-  &c.,  namely,  63  years  of  age. 
tulates  himself  on  having  passed  the 
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The  Twenty-first  book  of  the  Iliad  is  the  work  of  an 
inferior  rhapsodist,  and  can  be  regarded  only  as  a  spirited 
imitation  of  the  genuine  Homer.  The  passage  above 
emended  is  there  imitated,  v.  86 : 

ycivaTO  A.ao$6r}f  Ovydrrfp  "Akrao  ycpovros, 
^AXrccD;  Ss  AcAcyccrcrt  ^iXoTrroXc/AOto'tv  dvcurcrci. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  imitator  had  'Hcrtoii/oc  and  not 
'HcrfcDv  before  his  mind,  although  he  goes  on  with  5c. 
In  Ibid.  488,  9  : 

fAOipav  8'  ovrtva  ff^rjfii  w€<fivyfi€vov  l[fifi€vaL  avSpcov, 
ov  KOLKov,  ovSk  fAkv  iaOXoVf  iirrfv  ra  wpwra  yarrjraif 

I  would  take  irc^vyfclvov  thus.  If  tfniyuv  means  *  I  avoid  ' 
or  *get  away  from/  then  ^cv^ofcm,  which  occurs  eight 
times  in  //.  and  Od.f  will  mean  either  *  I  will  let  myself 
flee,'  or  *  I  will  get  myself  rid  of,'  on  the  analogy  of  icXli//o- 
fiaif  *  I  will  /^/  myself  steal,'  and  KoXavofiaiy  *  I  shall  gef 
myself  punished.'  In  this  way  ire<pvyfiivoQf  a  middle  per- 
fect, means  *  one  who  has  got  himself  rid  of.'  The  Latin 
fungor^  which  has  the  same  root  ^vy-,  fug-^  with  nasalisa- 
tion, means  the  same,  with  some  little  diverse  application, 
as  usual.  Fungi  or  perfungi  aliqua  re  is  *  to  get  rid  of  it, 
by  undergoing  it  or  performing  it,'  and  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  we  talk  of  a  *  perfunctory  *  performance  of 
some  office.  Fungor  is  used  by  Lucretius,  i.  442,  Munro, 
as  =  patij  the  opposite  of  agercy  because  it  means  the  former 
of  those  two.  The  Italian  sciogliere  il  votOy  *  to  get  rid  of,' 
t.  e.  *  to  accomplish  one's  wish,'  may  be  compared.  Thus 
the  two  lines  of  Homer  will  mean :  *  for  I  declare  that  no 
man,  when  once  he  has  been  bom,  is  one  who  has  got 
rid  of  his  destiny,  whether  he  be  base  or  brave.' 

{To  be  continued). 
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EMENDATIONS. 
AiaSTOVYLKH^s—EqutteSj  32. 

NIK.  KparixTTa  roiwy  rtov  vofiovriav  ccrrc  v^v 
Btuiv  iOKTC  vpooirtfTuv  rav  irpoi  Operas. 
AHM.  woiov  Ppiras'  .  .  .  crcov  iTyci  yap  6€Ov^  ; 

Read— 

TToiov  Pp€Ta^f  2)  rdv ;  ercov  17761  yap  dcovs  ; 

Cf.  Lysist.  1178  : 

70iot(riv,  ^  rdvy  (vfAfLd\oii; 

Lysist.  1163 : 

AAK.  d/Acs  yc  Xo)/x€s  aZ  ris  dftlv  roi^icvicXoK 

X^  Tovr'  diroSiiifAtv,     AYS.  ttoiov,  cu  rav  ; 


Cicero,  ad  AiL  15,  i. 

quid  est  autem  cur  ego  personatus  ambulem  ?  parumne  foeda 
persona  est  ipsius  senectutis  ? 

The  first  question  looks  like  an  Iambic  trimeter  from  some 
old  tragedy :  perhaps  from  a  prologue, 

Quid  est  astern  cur  ego  personatus  dmbulem  ? 
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Plautus — Casinay  ProL  20. 

Ea  tempestate  flos  poetarum  fuit 
Qui  nunc  abierunt  hinc  in  communem  locum. 
Sed  tamen  absentes  prosunt  praesentibus. 
Read: 

Sed  tamen  absentes  prosunt  prae  praesentibus. 

We  thus  get  a  beautiful  sentiment.  The  absent  poets,  the 
dead,  are  better  than  the  present,  the  living.  The  line  is 
variously  emended.     Weise  transposes  absentes  and  tamen: 


n 


The  emendation  in  Aristoph.,  Equttes  32,  is,  I  find,  not 
new,  having  been  made  before  by  Dobree,  and  adopted, 
with  a  change  of  punctuation,  by  Blaydes,  in  his  very 
scholarly  edition  lately  published. 


.»  «w«M.  «*vr*vu>,  AW  uuoa  iiuL  gu  very  i«ir  irom  uie  true 
reading,  which  I  believe  is — 

Di  immortales,  si  Jovis  jussu  ad  me  iret  pedibus,  plumipes 
Qui  perhibetur,  prius  venisset  quam  tu  advenisti  mihi ! 

Javts  JUSSU  is  used  no  less  than  four  times  in  the  Amphi- 
truo  of  the  errands  of  Mercury.     For  plumipes  cf.  Catullus, 

55-  19: 

Adde  hue  plumipedes  volatilesque, 

where  Ellis  tdkes  plumipedes  to  refer  chiefly  to  the  wrepoTrovg 
'EpfAtiQ.  For  the  emendations  proposed  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  G.  Goetz's  edition. 
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Propertius,  n.  8.  8. 

Vinceris  aut  vincis :  haec  in  amore  rota  est. 

My  main  point  of  dissension  with  Prof.  Postgate  is  re- 
specting the  reading  of  this  line.  I  still  disbelieve  in 
vincts  here.  How  stands  the  case  as  to  Propertius  and  his 
contemporaries  who  wrote  elegiacs?  Neither  Ovid*  nor 
TibuUus  admits  a  short  syllable  at  the  end  of  the  first 
member  of  the  pentameter.  In  the  mss.  of  Propertius  we 
find  lAree  such  instances — ingenuusy  ossd,  vincis.  Of  these 
instances  fwo  are  condemned  as  corrupt.  What,  I  ask,  is 
the  probability  as  to  the  third  ?  The  correction  a/  vinos 
is  easy,  and,  in  my  opinion,  certain.  Defending  vincis^ 
Prof.  Postgate  quotes  Martial ;  but  Martial's  usage  is  not 
decisive  on  a  point  in  Augustan  poetry  :  and  even  Martial 
only  allows  a  verb  ending  in  -/  to  be  lengthened  in  the 
position  in  question,  and  even  that  very  rarely. 

But  I  am  surprised  at  finding  Caesural  lengthening  in 
hexameters  quoted  as  having  much  bearing  on  the  point. 
Persius'  Quid  metuts  no  more  defends  vincts  in  a  penta- 
meter than  Virgil's  PectoribUs  does :  and  so  fult  in  a  hexa- 
meter (4.  I,  17)  is  by  no  means  remarkable;  Caesural 
lengthening  in  hexameters,  especially  of  third  persons  of 
verbs  ending  in  -/,  being  common  enough. 


I.  8,  25,  26. 

£t  dicam  :  '  licet  A/:^aciis  considat  in  oris 
Et  licet  Hj/laeis :  ilia  futura  mea  est'. 

So  I  would  now  write  this  passage :  keeping  Hylaeis  not 

*  Prof.  Postgate  is  too  good  a  scholar      last  syllable  in  these  words  being  really, 
to  refer  to  sanguis^  pettity  rediit^  and      sometimes,  or  always,  long, 
other  verbs  in  -iit^  in  this  position :  the 
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Hylleis  (N  hileis  with  only  one  /).  What  I  believe  Pro- 
pertius  wants  to  say  is  :  *  though  my  lady  moors  her  bark 
in  the  farthest  regfions  of  the  earth,  she  will  be  true  to  me*. 
Therefore,  instead  of  emending  the  ms.  readings  atraciis 
and  hileis  so  as  to  bring  in  comparatively  near  places  in 
Greece,  I  rather  look  for  the  most  remote  regions:  and 
such  I  find  in  Artace  and  Hylaea. 

Artace  is  well  known  as  the  name  of  a  harbour,  town, 
and  mountain  near  Cyzicus,  from  which  the  fountain 
Artacie  was  named,  ApoU.  Rhod.  i,  957  :  Orph.  Arg.  496. 
Hylaea  is  mentioned  as  a  very  distant  region  beyond  the 
Scythians,  by  Herodotus  iv.  9,  54,  55,  76.  In  the  first  of 
these  passages  it  is  stated  that  'Hercules,  having  gone 
over  all  Scythia,  at  last  arrived  at  the  land  called  Hylaea': 
in  the  last  it  is  said  that  Anacharsis,  having  touched  at 
Cyzicus^  went  on  to  Scythia  and  Hylaea^  where  he  was 
slain  by  the  Scythians. 


II.  26,  37-40. 

Quicumque  at  venti  miseram  ve^astis  Ulixen, 
£t  Danaum  Euboico  litore  mille  rates : 

£t  qui  movistis  montis  duo,  cum  ratis  Argo 
Dux  erat  ignoto  missa  columba  mari. 

montis  is  my  emendation  for  litora  of  the  mss.,  which  I 
regard  as  a  very  poor  attempt  to  fill  up  a  blank.  The  two 
mountains  are  the  Symplegades.  I  have  met  the  fol- 
lowing strong  confirmation  of  this  conjecture  in  Seneca, 
Medea,  341  seqq.;  where,  speaking  of  these  clashing  rocks, 
he  thus  writes : 

Cum  duo  monies^  hinc  atque  illinc 

Claustra  profundi,  subito  impulsu 

Velut  aetherio  gemerent  sonitu, 

Nubesque  ipsas  spargeret  atras  Mare  deprensum. 
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The  lines  I  have  referred  to   in  Valerius    Flaccus   are 

2,  380: 

dum  spes  n^hi  sistere  monies 
CyaneoSy  vigilemque  alium  spoliare  draconem ; 

and  4,  707  : 

Unde  per  hos  iteram  monies  fuga  ? 

In  both  passages  the  Symplegades  are  the  mountains. 


IV.  I,  39-42. 

Hue  melius  profugos  misisti,  Troja,  Penates, 
Hue  quali  veeta  est  Dardana  puppisf  ave ! 

Jam  bene  spondebant  tune  omina  quod  nihil  illam 
Laeserat  abiegni  venter  apertus  equi. 

Puppts  I  consider  corrupt,  beyond  question.  For  a  pas- 
senger in  Latin  is  said  vehi^  not  the  vessel :  and  illam^  in 
the  third  line  cannot  refer  to  puppts, 

I  am  nearly  convinced  that  we  should  read  Dardana 
Pallas^  which  I  formerly  suggested.  This  would  be  a 
development  of  Penates^  and  illam  exactly  suits  it. 

Aeneas  was  believed  to  have  brought  an  image  of 
Pallas  with  him  from  Troy  to  Rome.  Whether  this  was 
the  Palladium  captured  by  Ulysses  and  Diomedes,  after- 
wards recovered  by  Aeneas,  or  another  image  of  Pallas, 
was  disputed.  Probably  there  were  two  conflicting  legends: 
one  describing  the  capture  of  the  Palladium,  one  its  con- 
servation by  Aeneas.  The  image  of  Pallas  brought  from 
Troy  by  Aeneas,  the  Penates  of  Troy,  was  kept  in  the 
temple  of  Vesta,  at  Rome.  We  find,  among  many,  the 
following  allusions  to  it : — Ov.  Trist.  3.  i,  29  :  Hie  locus  est 
Vesiae  qui  Pallada  servat  et  ignern,     Li  v.   26,   27  :    Vcstac 
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aedem  petitam  et  aeternos  ignes  et  conditum  in  penetrali  fatale 
ptgnus  imperii  Romani.  Lucan  i.  597,  598:  Vestalemque 
chorum  ducit  vittata  sacerdos^  Trojanam  soli  cui  fas  vidisse 
Minervam.  Claudian  in  Eutrop.  i.  328,  329 :  Trojanam 
sola  Minervam  Virginitas  Vestalis  adit  Jlammasque  tuetur, 
Lucan  9.  990,  seqq.  is  especially  noticeable,  from  its  general 
similarity  to  the  passage  in  Propertius  : 

Di  cinerum,  Phrygias  colitis  quicumque  ruinas, 
Aeneaeque  mei,  quos  nunc  Lavinia  sedes 
Servat  et  Alba,  Lares ^  et  quorum  lucet  in  aris 
Ignis  adhuc  Phrygius,  nullique  adspecta  virorum 
Pallas^  in  abstruse  pignus  memorabile  templo. 

Reading  these  passages,  I  have  no  doubt  that  %\\h^T  Pallas 
is  to  be  restored  for  puppis^  or  some  word  denoting  Pallas. 
I  cannot  think  of  any  such  word  coming  nearer  puppis 
than  the  word  Pallas  itself;  and  therefore  I  suppose  the 
transcriber  thought  the  final  syllable  in  Pallas  was  long 
and  deliberately  changed  it,  or  else  that  the  middle  of 
the  word  was  illegible. 


IV.  3.  51,  52. 

Nam  mihi  quo  Poenis  tef  purpura  fulgeat  ostris, 
Crystallusque  meas  omet  aquosa  manus  ? 

So  N.  For  ie  I  have  suggested,  and  would  now  read  ler. 
True,  bis  is  generally  the  phrase :  Tyrio  bis  murice  tinctae: 
and  I  have  not  met  the  expression  *  triply-dyed'  elsewhere. 
But  Martial  2.  29.  3  seems  suflScient  to  defend  it :  '  Quae- 
que  Tyron  totiens  epotavere  lacernae*. 
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IV.  4,  47. 

Cns  Qt  rumor  ait  tota  pagnabitnr  orbe  : 
Tn  cape  spinosi  rorida  terga  jngi. 

I  fmmeily  ocmjectuied  cessabttur^  alM  this  conjecture  is 
adopced  by  Baehrens.  I  now  rather  incline  to  fotabitur^ 
the  first  tvo  syllables  of  which  were  probably  lost  after 
totA.  I  ocHnmunicated  this  conjecture  to  Prof.  Postgate 
before  the  puUication  of  his  Selections,  more  than  two 
3fears  and  a-half  ago.  The  same  conjecture  has,  I  am 
informed,  suggested  itself  to  Mr.  J.  S.  Reid  of  Cambridge. 

A.  PALMER. 
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11. 

A  RECENT  friendly  discussion  between  Mr.  D.  B.  Monro 
and  Prof.  Mahaffy  shows  the  necessity  of  definition. 
Mr.  Monro,  for  example,  says  that  8«a  with  the  accusative, 
denoting  motion,  is  distinctively  Homeric.  In  reply,  Mr. 
Mahaffy  neatly  quotes  Si  aldipa  reici;ai0£vrEc»  Soph.  o.  T.  867. 
Now  surely  Phrynichus  would  turn  in  his  grave  if  he  heard 
a  tragic  chorus  quoted  as  Attic.  Attic  for  the  Atticist 
means  the  language  of  the  Old  Comedy,  Plato  the  philo- 
sopher, and  the  standard  orators.  This  may  be  pedantic, 
but  it  is  precise,  and  practical.  On  the  other  hand.  Tra- 
gedy is  the  link  between  Attic  proper  and  the  Ionic  of 
Herodotus  and  Homer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Si  alOipa 
TtKvwOivTeg  need  not  refer  to  motion  in  space  at  all. 
Olympus  is  the  sire  of  the  laws,  and  they  quicken  in  the 
pure  aether.  Aia  in  Plato  with  the  accusative  expresses 
the  continuous  action  of  circumstances ;  so  that  ovpavlav 
Si  aldipa  represents  the  womb  or  mother,  and  Zeus  in  the 
Bacchae  moulds  a  piece  of  aether  into  a  mock  Dionysus. 
Another  point  in  the  controversy  will  be  treated  of  anon. 

The  canon  of  Phrynichus  is  the  Old  Comedy,  Plato, 
and  the  orators.  This  being  so,  the  modem  Atticist  is  at 
once  convicted  of  temerity.  We  have  not  the  Canonical 
Books  complete ;  so  that  in  saying  a  phrase  is  not  Attic, 
we  put  out  of  count  the  lost  plays  of  the  Old  Comedy. 
Outside  of  the  extant  books,  there  is  room  and  verge 
enough  for  many  words  and  phrases.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence to  throw  light  on  the  non-existent.     At  the  same 
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time,  we  have  no  right  to  invent  a  word.  If  we  make  the 
extant  the  test  of  the  extant,  we  are  wrong,  for  we  ignore 
the  non-extant.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  go  beyond  the 
extant,  we  quit  the  only  fulcrum  we  have.  The  Latin 
scholar  ought  to  bear  in  mind,  that  if  Horace  and  Lucretius 
were  lost,  our  present  stock  of  Latin  words  would  be 
materially  diminished.  But  no  one  has  yet  been  silly 
enough  to  correct  Horace  by  Vergil — to  expunge  all  words 
not  found,  say,  in  the  First  Georgic.    Why  not  ? 

*  Cultivated  language,'  says  Mr.  Munro,  in  a  passage 
which  cannot  be  too  often  quoted,  *  is  made  up  of  incon- 
sistent metaphors  which  time  has  smoothed  over.'  Now 
the  emendator  undoes  the  work  of  time.  He  exaggerates 
incongruities  into  irreconcilabilities— 

As  when  we  dwell  upon  a  word  we  know. 
Repeating,  till  the  word  we  know  so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know  not  why. 

Then,  besides  the  involuntary  daze  produced  by  staring  at 
one  word,  apart  from  the  context,  there  is  the  lust  to  mis- 
apply. The  juvenile  emendator  is  as  anxious  to  pick  a 
hole  as  a  Roman  governor  was  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  the 
neighbouring  barbarians,  in  the  hope  of  getting  a  triumph 
at  home.  The  English  reader  may  see  in  Bentley's  Milton 
the  process  in  full  swing.  Again,  the  result  of  emendation 
is  most  uncertain ;  the  passage  with  regard  to  the  swad- 
dling-clothes in  the  ChoephoroCy  and  that  in  Catullus  about 
the  thief,  appear  at  first  sight  capable  of  certain  restora- 
tion. In  each  case,  the  drift  of  the  whole  passage  is  as 
plain  as  if  the  corrupted  line  were  scored  out.  But,  I 
venture  to  assert,  no  one  has  restored  either.  In  a  word, 
classical  emendation  seems  to  be  in  the  condition  that  the 
solution  of  acrostics  would  be,  if  there  were  no  acrostic 
editor  endowed  with  omniscience  and  infallibility.     Every 
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one  would  fight  for  his  own  guess.  For  guess  it  is,  and 
nothing  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  critic  who  defends  the  Vulgate 
does  not  thereby  say  that  it  is  sound — far  from  it — but  that 
the  emendator  has  not  full  data  for  his  restoration.  Has 
he  ?  If  he  has,  he  must  contend  that  the  recovery  of  the 
lost  Greek  and  Latin  treasures  would  throw  no  new  light 
on  what  we  have — a  position  too  monstrous  even  for  a 
restorer.  As  one  advances  in  years,  the  more  he  sees  in 
the  gfreat  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome :  in  them,  and  in 
them  only,  is  language  in  perfection  to  be  found  ;  and  it  is 
somewhat  hard  that  an  ancient  cannot  be  read  now-a-days 
without  being  dazzled  by  the  brilliant  transpositions  of 
Mr.  A.,  and  the  no  less  brilliant  asterisks  of  Mr.  B.,  both 
resting  upon  evidence  on  which  the  dullest  of  Shallows 
would  refuse  to  convict  a  poacher. 

More,  apparently,  will  be  gained  by  studying  a  disputed 
passage  in  connexion  with  the  drift  of  the  context  than  by 
alteration ;  and^  after  all,  alteration  is  based^on  context. 


n.  xli.  3. 

KaKoiraOii  is  objected  to  by  M.  Cobet  and  Mr.  MahajHy, 
but  is  defended  by  KaicoiraOoGi/rcc  81  58»j,  I.  Ixxviii.  2 ;  and 
by  ovilv  oXiyov  «c  ovSiv  Kafcoira0^eravr€c»  VII.  Ixxxvii.  4. 
YiaKovpyuv  is  the  regular  word  for  an  assailant,  in.  i.  2  ; 
if  he  gets  the  worst  of  it,  he  KaicoTraOtc. 


II.  Ixxxvii.  II. 

ol  hi  ayoL$ol  TtfJLT^ovrai. 

Arnold  objects  to  Kiihner  making  the  verb  middle, 
and  Monk's  note  on  Hipp.  1458  is  well  known.    That  it 
VOL.  IV.  2  K 
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amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing  is  quite  true ;  but  this  is 
the  very  bane  of  precise  thinking :  we  should  look  only  at 
what  is  saidy  not  what  it  amounts  to  in  the  long  run. 


m.  xvii.  4. 

Ivnpyoi  kqWu  ;  why  not  take  kqAXcc  for  the  good  condi- 
tion of  the  ship — trimness?  ever3rthing  in  ship-shape^  the 
quality  a  sailor  admires.  The  datives,  as  in  the  idiom 
with  avr&c>  denotes  the  range  or  sweep  of  the  verb ;  so  in 
Thuc.  I.  Ixxxi.  7,  ry  79  SovXcOcrm,  to  bound  their  slavish- 
ness  by  the  land ;  i,  e.  to  carry  it  to  that  extreme.  So  of 
the  dative  of  the  agent,  so  called,  after  a  passive  verb,  the 
action  extends  to  and  is  limited  by  him. 


in.  X.  5. 

'ETTa-yofcai  is  the  regular  word  for  bringing  on  political 
changes ;  and  though  it  is  frequently  used  of  bringing  in 
an  outsider,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  being  used  of 
a  condition,  as  here. 

in.  xviii.  4. 

If  the  perfect  iyKaTi^KoiopLnrai  is  sound,  it  is  to  be  jus- 
tified by  the  presents  affuKvovvrai  and  TnpiTki\iCov9i.  They 
arrive^  andy  while  they  work  at  the  wally  posts  are  set.  The 
perfect  would  thus  describe  the  act  as  just  completed, 
while  the  rest  was  described  as  going  on. 


in.  xi.  3. 

To  vpdyfiaTa  i<fiaiV€TO  KaToXtfirrd. 

They   thought^   Arnold ;   so  J.     But  i^aiv^ro   is  /*/  Tjcas 
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evident ;  (j^alverat  is  always  objective ;  Sokh,  subjective. 
Forgetting  this  has  led  to  the  perversion  of  the  word 
phenomenon  in  philosophy. 


III.  XXXI.   I. 

oUXXoi  8c  Tivcs  Twv  dir  'Icovtas  ^vyaScov  icai  oi  Aco'jStoi  (vfiirX.€ovT€^, 
waprgvoWy  circi^^  rovrov  rov  kCvSvvov  ^ojSctrat,  rwv  iv  'Icovtl^  ttoXccdv 
KaraXalSeiv  riva  rj  Kvfirjv  rrfv  AtokCSa,  ottcd?  cic  ttoXccos  op/xco/xevoi  ri^v 
'Icjvtav  ^TTOon^o'ciKrtv.  cXTrtSa  S*  etvat*  ovSevt  yap  dicovcriCDS  d<fn)(Oai' 
KoX  lifv  TrpoaoSov  ravrrfv  /xcyumyv  ovo-av  *A6r)vaC(iiv  rjv  v^eXcDo-t,  icat 
a/Ao,  ^v  i<l>opfiSxri,v  avT0V9  SaTran;  0*^10-1  ytyn/rcu,  irii<r^iv  re  otetrSaL 
KoX  nto'crov^Ki/v  oKTrc  (vfiirok€fi€iv. 

Retaining  iipopfxCxriv,  the  reading  of  every  MS.,  and 
making  it  the  participle,  and  reading  avrovc  with  E  (Pala- 
tine), the  sense  is,  and  at  the  same  timey  t/atptai,  they,  the 
PeloponnesianSy  should  incur  expense  in  starting  them,  the 
loniansy  as  belligerents.  The  Spartan  dread  of  expense 
would  be  allayed  by  the  hope  of  Persian  subsidy.  l^o/D/iaoi 
in  the  active  is  to  start  or  ^ floaty'  set  up.  rt  would  then 
mark  the  apodosis,  as  in  the  older  language. 


III.  xxxvii.  2. 

Sta  yap  ro  Kaff  rjp.ipav  dSe^s  koX  dv€ml3ovX.€vrov  7rpo9  dWi^kov^  Koi 
ii  Tovs  (Vfi/Aoxov^  TO  avTo  ^€T€,  icttl  6  Ti  &v  tj  \6yif  vturOivTi^  \nr  avrcuv 
aiiApnjfTi  ri  otKTif  cvScore,  ovk  iTnKivBvvta^  iTyctcr^e  h  v/Lia9  koX  ovk  c9  r^v 
Tiav  ^fifidxftiv  XO.piv  fJiaXoKiica-Oaj.,  ov  a'KOTrovvT€i  Sri  rvpawiSa  l^xert 
rrjv  dpx^v  Kol  irpoi  cTrtjSovXcvovras  avrovi  koI  Sjcovra^  ipxppAvov^'  ovk 
€$  &v  Slv  xpipi^Tia'Oi  p\airr6iJi.€VOL  avrot  dicpcKovroi  v/xwv,  dXA.'  i^  q)v  &v 
Urxyi  fJuiXXov  rj  rg  iKeCvwv  €vvoi(jl  Trcpiycnycdc. 

This  passage  will  try  the  mettle  of  the  Thucydidean 
critic.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  read  oJ,  and  nothing 
then  is  easier  than  the  construction.     But  that  it  did  not 

2  K  2 
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occur  in  the  older  MSS.  is  plain.  What  then  ?  Nothing  is 
so  emphatic  in  Greek  as  the  asyndeton,  because  the 
Greeks  were  so  studious  of  making  logical  relations  ex- 
plicit by  particles.      So  in  Demosthenes : — 'Yfuic  8f,  i 

avSpcc  *Afli|vaToi,  TrXdariiv  Svyafniv  awavrwv  cxovrcc,  rpc^iCi 
67rX(rac>  iiririag^  XPW^^*^*'  irprfaoSov,  rovrtov  fniv  id\pL  nk 
TTiiitQOV  fijiipac  ovSevl  Tninrort  iv  Siovri  iclxpif^c,  ovSivh^  8* 
airoXuveaOi.  wawip  o!  jSapjSapoi  irvicrcvou<riv,  oin-cii  woXiftun 
4>(Af7nry. — PAt'L  i. 

m.  xliii.  5. 

ct  yap  o  re  Trcuras  ical  6  hrKnrofuvoi  ofiouoi  ipXawrotrro,  irw^portr- 
Tcpov  &v  cicptvcTc*     vw  8^,  ^pos  opy^v  17V  Tiva  Tv^i/TC  ccTTcv  ore  o-^oXcr- 

TCS,    T^V    TOV    TTClO-aVTOS    fUttV     yVW/XiyV     {l/ptOVT€,     ICCU     O^     Ta9    VfMTipaC 

avrciiv,  ci  TroXXai  oiVrat  (w€(rjiiafyroy. 

The  meaning  is,  ^/  ^i^ttk^,  under  the  influence  of  anger 
for  ouasional  disaster^  you  punish,  tariv  irtj  denotes  rarer 
cases  than  lvi6Ti^  and  ipyi^v  ^vriva  =  ifyyvv  cv,  like  pro  qua 
mercede  secuti.  That  is  to  say,  disasters  occur  occasion- 
ally, and  then  in  a  passion  you  punish  the  proposer. 


m.  xliv.  3. 

^v — ctcv. 

That  Thorn.  Mag.  should  record  this  anomaly  is  ano- 
ther argument  against  Mr.  Mahaffy's  notion,  that  flc  av 
c.  opt.  survives  in  Thuc.  Thom.  Mag.  would  most  likely 
have  noticed  it  too. 


III.  xlix.  3. 

rrj^  Scvrcpas  =  rrj^  Trporcpas. 

Could  Thucydides  have  said  so?    Yes,  if  the  second 
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ship  were  the  more  important,  as  it  was,  just  as  hie  in 
Latin  is  applied  to  the  more  important  member.  1/  the 
second  could  overtake  the  first, — J.  But  ^%aad(n\q  must  mean 
getting  in  first. 

m.  lix.  I.       . 

/i^  wv  v€ia'6fi€0a  fjLOVov  Sctvonyra  Koravoovvra^,  a  XX*  otoi  re  Slv  ovtcs 
vdBoifitv  KoX  <as  axrraBfirjrrov  to  rrj^  ^/x^opas,  ^  rtvt  ttot'  &v  Kat  dvo^t^ 

This  is  cited  by  Mr.  Mahafify  to  show  that  Sc  av  c.  ^//. 
survives  in  Attic.  But  surely  av  goes  with  ^vfinlaoi  as 
an  apodosisy  upon  whom,  under  given  conditions,  it  would 
light.  In  iv.  19,  ical  afjLBivov  "fiyovfifvoi  afijiOTipoiQ  fifi  SiaKtv 
SvvsiiffOaif  HT£  ptq,  Siat^vyoiiv  TrapaTv\ovar\Q  nvog  awrtiplaqy 
HTi  Koi  €fciroXcopfci|0evr€c  fiiWov  av  \tipu}Oeiev — aire  (iiq.  SiatjiV' 
youv  iraparuxovotjc  Tivog  awT'tiplaQ  is  a  protasis,  if  they  get 
outj  cv  av  ihvy  the  so-called  optative  of  deliberation.  Here 
the  person  deliberating  asks  what  would  happen  ^y  he  did 
so-and-so;  here  there  is  no  apodosis  expressed;  but  in 
liaWov  av  xupwOeUv  the  apodosis  is  expressed.  In  J.'s 
Index,  ii.  the  passage  is  referred  to  as  *  the  optative  with 
and  without  Sy  in  parallel  clauses' !     The  passage 

daxraov  rj  Xeyoi  tis, 

Hipp.  1 1 86, 

is  perhaps  defensible  as  an  epicism  in  the  narrative  of 
a  messenger.    In 

9r<i)9  oiv  raS",  a>s  etiroi  rts,  liynjuaprav^^j 

Andr,  gig  ;  and 
wnr€p  cTiroi  tis  *  roirosy 

Av.  180, 

correction  is  obvious,  but  the  particular  phrase  &c  «7ro«  tic 
may  be  a  survival  of  a  pre- Atticism.     At  all  events,  the 
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popular  notion  that  the  optative  can  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  may  without  fiv  is  erroneous.  May  is  ambiguous, 
marking  both  protasis  and  apodosis.  In  the  latter  sense 
av  is  required  certainly  in  prose.  The  omission  of  Sv  in 
phrases  like  koKov  {v  are  no  exception,  for  the  exigencies 
of  TO  iraXov  are  stated,  not  by  way  of  hypothesis,  but  of 
postulate.  Its  omission  after  ovk  ItrB"  2iriii>c  is  no  exception, 
egy 

OVK  hrff  oma^  Ai^ai/u  ra  ^cv^  «caXa, 

P.  V.  291. 

is  literally  thiU  I  should  make  lies  right  is  not  (possible). 
Messrs.  Maha£ty  and  Bury's  note  on  Hipp,  1186  is  mis- 
leading. Their  version  of  Andr.  929,  suppose  one  to  urge^ 
is  just  the  same  as  to  translate  it,  some  one  may  say. 


m.  Ixviii.  2. 

iTyovfiCKOi  TJ  lavrwv  hwaJu^  fiov\i^€i  liccnrovSoi  T^Siff  vw*  avr^p  Kmnmif 
W€Woy$€vai, 

Why  not  take  t.  c.  S.  /3.  =  ry  iavrohc  SUaia  ^ovXcoOac  =  their 
just  request,  1*.  e.  demand.  /SovXiiacc  is  the  mildest  form  of 
stating  the  demand. 

m.  Ixxxiii.  I. 

TO  €WjO€i  OV  TO  yCWOubv  xXcMTTOV  flCT^CC. 

The  genitive  denotes  the  more  important  ingredient,  as 
in  the  phrases  lAirixHv  twv  iSiUJVy  tov  ivoc. 


m.  Ixxxiii.  2. 

OV  yap  ^v  6  SioXvcrMV  ovtc  Xoyos  ^xyP^  ^'^^  opxo^  ^o^cpos,  KfKtff' 
rovt  f  0¥Tt^  JroTTCv  XoyuTfu^  ^  TO  dycXvuTTov  Tov  ^c)3cuov,  fi^  waBow 
fftoXXor  vpocfrfcmrovr  ^  vurrcvoxu  iSvvayro. 

The  Scholiast's  ptwovn^  seems  right  :    literally   men 
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universally  leing  fitter  for  a  calculation  based  on  the  despair 
of  stability ;  i.  e.  everybody  agreed  on  discarding  stability 
when  they  sat  down  *  in  a  cool  hour'  to  calculate  how  they 
might  advance  themselves  and  circumvent  their  enemies. 
Their  axrr\\ia — postulate — was  non-stability.  Kpdaaovg  then 
would  signify  being  better  at  that  than  at  the  opposite, 
showing  more  deftness.  In  a  word,  they  were  utilitarians, 
but  from  their  moral  arithmetic  they  had  blotted  out  sta- 
bility. 


III.  cxiii.  5. 

ovKow  ra  SirXa  ravri  ^cuVerat,  dAAa  irXiov  ^  ;(tA.tW. 

The  construction  is — The  arms  here  are  plainly  not  the 
arms  of  two  hundred  men,  but  make  a  larger  show  than  the 
arms  of  a  thousand  men  would  make. 

0a(v€rai,  as  always,  describes  the  presentation  to  the 
senses.  Both  Arnold  and  Jowett  seem  to  slur  over  the 
meaning. 


IV.  viii.  9. 
6  Mokofipov. 

This  is  the  word  applied  by  Melanthius  to  Ulysses, 
Od,  17,  127,  when  coming  to  his  palace  as  a  beggar. 
Curtius  makes  it  dirty  young  pigy  from  /uoX  =  /nfX  =  black, 
and  /3/ov.  But  Ulysses  strips  large,  and  is  noticed  for  his 
dignity. — Od.  20,  194;  18,  67-8. 

Curtius'  derivation  may  be  accepted,  but  differently 
explained,  as  dark-born:  cf.  aKonog,  and,  as  a  name  of  a 
Spartan,  might  be  Bastard. 
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IV.  Ixxii.  4. 

7rpo9  avr^  t^v  Ntcrotav. 

Arnold  says  the  dative  is  required,  but  the  accusative 
marks  the  limit  of  the  action :  cf. 


7r/>o9  coTTcpovs  Tortrau^ 


€aTrfK€, 


P.  V.  348. 

That  is,   wherever  he  is   set,   it   is  not  beyond  ianipov^ 


Toirovg. 


IV.  Ixxviii.  2. 

rrp^  yap  ^eo'traXiav  SXXttt^  re  ovk  evwopov  ^  Sucfou  &^€v  ayvyw, 
Kou  fura  oirXtov  yc  8^. 

t\  e.  teal  /lera  tm\fav  yi  ovk  tiwopov  Sri ;  that  is,  it  was  most 
difficult.  A  sentence  might  end  thus  :  /or  heavy  regiments 
particularly.  Cf.  01  S*  cttttccc  S£a<nrcip<$/i€voi  i^  Snov  coX^ 
e7^£v,  Cfcaiov  y  ejSaSc^ov,  Koi  oi  TrcAraorac  innrtiptovriQ  Kara  ra 
QKpa  iKaiov  TTavra  Saa  Kavmyta  itiptjJVy  icai  fi  arparia  St,  u 
Tivi  irapaXHirofievi^  ivrvyxavatev. — Xen.  An.  VI.  ii.  19. 


IV.  CXVll.  2. 

rov9  yap  Srj  3.vBpai  Trcpl  ttXciovos  Iwoiovvto  KOfJii<r(urOax,  a»s  cri 
6pao'i8a9  €V7n;;(Ci*  Kat  ^cAAov,  cttI  fiii^ov  xtap-qaayro^  avrov  jccu  diTt- 
TToAa  Karacmjcai^os,  twv  pxv  orcpco'dai,  rots  8*  ck  tov  icrov  a/iwo- 
/xcvot  KivSwcvctv  Koi  KpaTq&€iv, 

The  more  Brasidas  held  in  hand,  the  tighter  would  be 
the  hold  the  Athenians  would  keep  of  their  prisoners, 
whose  value  would  rise  in  proportion  to  what  Brasidas 
might  win ;  for  they  must  be  got  back  at  any  price.  Con- 
tinuance of  hostilities  might  lead  to  the  loss  of  the  prisoners; 
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and  in  a  contest  on  equal  terms  risk  the  final  issue  of  the 
war,  toIq  Ik  tov  "laov  afivv6fi6voif  fighting  on  equal  terms. 
That  is,  Brasidas  had  not  made  the  score  even :  if  even, 
they  risked  the  match  :  ical  Kparnauv  =  }ki\  Kparnauvy  as  verbs 
implying  fear  or  doubt  may  take — [a]  the  infinitive  alone ; 
{6)  the  infinitive  with  fifj ;  and  {c)  with  fifi  ov.  The  meaning 
in  English  would  be  the  same. 


rv.  cxviii.  7. 

Koff  ort  Slv  iciji  17  'rrp€a'P€Ca, 

Poppo  says  ialoi  is  required.     But  the  subjunctive  is 
more  near  the  ipsissima  verba  than  the  optative. 


rv.  cxxvi.  2. 

ArfoBw  yap  cTvcu  vfiiv  irpoariKii  ra  iroX.ifua  ov  Sia  (vfifm)((av  vttpov' 
ciav  kKoxTTOTiy  dAAa  hC  ouceCav  apenjVy  koX  firjStv  trXrjOo^  ir€<l>oPrja'6ai 
iriptavy  ol  yc  firjSk  airo  ttoXitcuuv  rotovrcDV  ^kctc,  iv  al^  ov  TroAAot 
6\iywv  dpxpva'iVf  aXXa  irXeLOViav  fmkXov  cXcuro'ovs. 

ov  in  the  last  clause  is  justified  by  the  general  use  of 
fiaWov  fi  ov,  and  finSi  expresses  a  /ugtendum,  firom  these 
constitutions  you  abhor. 


v.  Ixxvii.  4. 

ct/xcv  \^v  roi9  E7rt8avpiot9  opKov,  Sofiev  Se  avrots  ofiotrou. 

That  is,  8oic€«,  that  it  be  agreed  that  the  Epidaurians  take 
oath  SpKov  elvcu,  at  their  discretion  Xpv  =  restrictive  infini- 
tive, and  that  the  Ar gives  tender  the  oath  to  them.  The  oath 
in  liteniy  preserved  in  Scotch  Law  :  cf. 

aXX  opKov  ov  Sc^atr*  &y,  ov  Bovvax  tfcXci. 

Eum,  429. 
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That  is,  the  Epidaurians  may  take  the  oath  if  they  like, 
and  the  Argives  may  tender  it. 


V.  xcvii. 

taKiTC,  ^f CD  icat  rov  ttXcovcov  apiai,  Kal  to  do'^oXc^  VH^^  ^^  ^  jcon- 
aTpa<l>rjvai  &v  Tropao^otre  (^[AA(i>9  re  koI  vrfctCyrai  vavKparopw  ml 
dcr^cvcoTcpoi  iripwv  ovrcs),  ci  /a^  Trepiycvoia'tfc. 

The  inevitable  result  is  put  sarcastically  as  a  mere 
possibility,  and  the  words  aXXoic — oi;t«c  put  in  parentheses 
develop  the  sarcasm. 


V.  cxi.  6. 

a-KOTretre  oOv,  #cat  /icraoTavrcDV  ^fuuv,  Ktu  iv0vfi€i4r0€  ttoXXAki^  on 
irepl  irarpiBoi  jSovXcveo'^c,  ^v  fitas  Trcpt  koX  i^  fiiav  fiovXrjv  ry^^oucraF 
re  KOi  /x^  KaropOwrcurav  Icrrcu. 

The  following  ekes  out  the  construction  : — 

OTi  ircpl  varpiSo^  l3ov\€V€<r$€  [j^ovX^v],  ^v  [)8ovX^]  /Aias  irc'pi  icoi 
^s  /Aiav  l3ov\rfv  [jSovXcvco-tfai]  lorat. 

/3oi;X7)  and  irarpl^  being  both  feminines  has  led  to  con- 
fusion. Tvxovaav  koI  fifi  Koropdwaaaav^  as  equivalent  to  which 
perhaps  may  fail^  i\  koL  oi  KaropOdxrafra  tv\oi  av.  It  is  a 
reminder  of  what  hung  upon  the  council,  and  not  of  what 
the  Melians  felt. 


VI.  i.  2. 

Sieipyerai  to  /ayj  rpreipo^  oZca. 

This  is  stronger  than  civat,  because  ilvai  is  understood ; 

t.  e,  TO  fxfj  fiTrupo^  ovaa  uvai. 
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VI.  xi.  6. 

dXAA  ras  Suxvotas  xpan^o-avras  $app€lVf 

being  superior  in  spirit.  J.  makes  xp.  active :  cf.  a^cov  n  rfjc 
Siavotac  S/o^Vy  VI.  xxi.  i  ;  riaaCfvro  raXg  yvwfiaiQf  VIII.  Ixvi.  3. 


vn.  xiii.  2. 

lir   avTOfjLoX.ia^  vpo<l>da'€i. 

Rightly,  J. :  ^Ae  excuse  a  deserter  makes.  cttJ,  c.  daL 
denoting  that  on  which  the  action  is  built;  as  to  the 
phrase,  cf.  Trp6ipa<ng  r€  iTruiicfiQ  .  .  .  Tfjg  airocn-atnwgy  III.  ix.  2. 
Grote's  referring  airofioXlag  to  the  enemy  implies  a  nicety 
of  feeling  worthy  of  the  Pirates  of  Penzance. 


VII.  Ixxxiv.  3. 

ifiva\aaa6ij,ivoi.  It  is  tempting  to  compare  this  with  the 
English  /aul  in  the  double  sense  of  slainingy  or  getting 
tangled.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  they  are  two  distinct 
words — ^the  first  being  irtpKvoQ  =  (ttti picvoc ;  the  second  TrXlicai, 
the  Sanskrit  in  each  case  being  different.  The  sense  is 
getting  foul  of  the  baggage^  they  went  under  water:  cf.  irtpX 
ovra  Karappu, — ^Dem.  Ofyn,  i. 


VII.  Ixxxvi.  5. 

Sia  rrjv  iratrav  h  aptrr/v  V€VOfiia'fidvrp^  hriTrjS€va'iV, 

On  account  of  his  complete  observance  of  the  obligations  of 
society.  ^Apivri  is,  as  seen  in  the  locus  classicus.  Rep.  I. 
353  b.e. — efficiency^  servicedbleness;  €c>  as  usual,  denotes  the 
compass  of  the  act ;  and  vevofiiafxiviiv  is  not  vo/if/uov,  as  J. 
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objects,  but  settled  by  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  Athens, 
the  codes  of  religion,  law,  and  etiquette. 

This  passage  throws  light  on  that  relating  to  Antipho, 
avr^p  AOrivaitov  rCfv  Ka0*  eavrov  aptT^  re  ovSevoc  Sortpocy  t,  6.  in 

the  moral  and  intellectual  qualities  required  in  a  public 
man.     Plato's  words  should  be  kept  in  view:  ovkovv  koI 

apfrfi    SofccT  croi   tlvai  iKaart^  Syrnp  Koi   tpyov  ri   vpoarlTOKToif 

353  ^«     aptrri  is  adjustment  to  the  environment. 


vm.  Ixviii.  I. 

K/oarcoroc  >  .  .  a  av  yvotfi  iliruv.  The  av  is  quite  wrong, 
for  the  construction  is  a  yvotti  hitoi  av.  ^Av  is  not  used  in 
the  protasis,  unless  as  a  survival  of  the  same  proposition, 
when  it  had  done  duty  in  a  previous  sentence  as  an 
apodosis. 

vm.  xliv.  2. 

TOtV    SvOlV    TToXcOlV. 

The  masculine  article  with  the  feminine  noun  may  be 
a  survival  of  a  wider  principle  known  to  the  Shemitic 
scholar,  that  the  feminine  noun  takes  a  masculine  numeral, 
and  vt'ce  versd.  It  may  be  that,  as  the  feminine  denoted 
collectivity,  the  masculine  was  the  index  of  individuality. 
Even  in  the  case  where  the  feminine  is  notnen  unttatis^  the 
masculine  is  the  more  complete  notion. 


VIII.  xlvi.  3. 

K(U    OVK     CIXO9     c7vat    AaKc8€U/XOViOV9     OLTTO     fX€V     (rifiCtiV    TiaV     'RXXl^ltM 

fjp — pij  =  one  notion  =  tin/ess:  /i/;— i^Aoxri  =  one  notion, 
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2i  fugtendum^  t\iey  fail-in-expelltng.    The  fulfilment  of  this 
reserved  condition  nullifies  the  preceding  hypothesis. 


vm.  Ixxxviii.  i. 

The  order  is  reversed,  for  he  must  have  touched  at 
Caunus  before  Phaselis;  so  in  108,  i  inro  Yiavvov  kA  ^atrfi- 
XcSocy  the  order  is  inverted.  This  may  explain  anti-climax 
in  the  orators,  such  as  aTroXoiXs  teal  vtv6<n\Kt.  The  more 
remarkable  notion  is  put  first ;  but,  as  it  is  not  the  whole 
statement,  it  is  complemented  by  the  weaker. 


vm.  xc.  5. 

hrr^Ofv  vpoatpovvrai  ttcdXciv. 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  irpoatpitnc 
applied  to  the  Will.  Another  ethical  term — awtj^poifivfi-^ 
is  illustrated  in  xiv.  5.  It  plainly  there  denotes  the 
principle  of  order. 


{To  be  continued). 
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NOTES  ON  THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  LIDDELL 

AND  SCOTT. 

THERE  are  few  works  in  which  finality  is  so  unattain- 
able as  a  Lexicon.  I  do  not,  therefore,  while  point- 
ing out  certain  inaccuracies  in  the  Seventh  Edition  of 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon,  wish  to  disparage  the 
diligence  and  scholarship  with  which  it  has  been  revised, 
or  to  depreciate  the  importance  of  the  corrections  and 
improvements  which  have  been  introduced,  and  that  have 
raised  still  higher  the  esteem  in  which  the  work  has  always 
been  held. 

1.  /icXcSafvdi.  yrifiai  Si  icaiciii;  icaicot;  ov  /LicXcSafi/cc  l<r9Xoc 
avfipf  ^a  good  man  cares  not  to  marry  a  bad  woman, 
Theogn.  185;  so  Lat.  non  curare  -  detrectare\  The  true 
explanation  is  :  *  feels  no  difficulty  about  marrying',  *does 
not  hesitate  to  marry'.  The  whole  passage  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

ic/9iov9  /i^  icot  0V0V9  SiirjfieOa,  Kvpvc,  ical  iinrovs 

cvycvea9*  Kai  ri9  fiovXerai  i(  dyaOlav 
^i/o'co'^ai,  yrjfjLai.  8c  koktjv  kokov  ov  /AcXcScuVci 

iirOXo^  dvrfPf  ^v  ol  ;(p);/Liara  iroXXa  SiS^, 
ovSc  yvv^  KaKov  dvSpos  avaCverai  etvot  okoitis 

irkovaiov'  dAA'  a<f>V€ov  jSovkerai  dvr  dyadov. 

2.  iTTKTTpi^oiiai,  Theogn,  440  is  quoted  as  an  instance 
of  this  verb  governing  a  gen,^  but  the  passage  is 

vi7?rto9,  09  Tov  e/xov  /xcv  t\ti  voov  iv  ^vXaic^<rcy, 
Tov  8*  avTov  IBiov  ovSkv  cTTMrrpc^rrai. 

3.  KpiaQ,  The  plural  Kpiara  is  cited  as  occurring  only 
in  Hesychius ;  it  is,  however,  found  in  Odys.  3.  33  (accor- 
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ding  to  the  reading  of  Bekker,  Ameis  and  Merry  after 
La  Roche] : 

ooiT    €irrwofJi€roi  xpiar   wwrmir  oAAa  r    crcipor. 


4.  wTipoc.    The  meaning  'blind'  should  be  added.    It 

occurs   in  ^SOp.   17  :  aviip  wiipoc  ciciOa  wav  ro  iwtriOifUvov 
ccc  ^ac  airrov  \fipac  Z^tov  ifawrofuwoc  Xtyuv   owoiov   rt  iarif 

K.  r.  X.,  and  probably  also  in  the  well-known  passage^ 
//.  2.  599 : 

at  Sk  \oXMMrafJLcyai  nfpoy  Owa^y  avrap  dot&ip^ 

5.  KvipfXtZff'  This  verb,  occurring  in  Theogn,  890, 
should  be  given.  It  is  interesting  as  being,  in  common 
with  ^tkvKirlZ^y  one  of  the  very  few  verbs  of  this  form 
derived  from  the  proper  name  of  an  individual;  though 
such  verbs  as  /iifS^ccv,  XwmavV^^tivj  ^oiwriaZuv,  from  national 
names,  are  common. 

6.  iyytivioc  is  erroneously  derived  from  YbiiH>c-  It 
should  be  referred  to  ytjvta. 

7.  «<Tw  is  said  to  follow  its  case  everywhere,  except  in 
//.  21.  125,  Mta  aXog  fvpla  koXwov.  Other  instances,  how- 
ever, occur  of  this  preposition  preceding  its  case;  e.^. 
IL  xxiv.  184 : 

avrap  iwrp^  dydyjjaiv  co-o)  Kkurirpf  'A;(iX$0¥,  k.  r.  X. 

lb,  199  : 

jccur*  ccvou  hn  vrja^  lirta  OTparov  €vpvv  'A\a4MV, 

8.  aZfipioCf  in  Thuc.  2.  37,  is  explained  as  *^/.  not 
amounting  to  punishment,  harmless,  of  sour  looks';  but 
Mr.  Tyrrell  long  since  pointed  out  the  true  meaning  :  *  we 
do  not  wear  those  sour  looks,  which,  though  there  is  no  fine 
attached  to  them^  morally  constitute  an  affront.'  The  pas- 
sage is  oi)  St  opyii^  TOP  niXag  tl  fca0'  riSovfiv  ti  Sp^  c^^ovrc^y 
ovSi  aZflfAiovQ  fiiv  Xviriipag  Si  rp  6\[/h  ik\0fiS6vaQ  wpoaTiOifiivoi* 
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9.  TptwtStov.  The  misprint,  *  a  slave  who  has  been  hnu 
in  fetters '  instead  of  thrice^  is  still  retained  from  preceding 
editions. 


Mr.  Tyrrell  has  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  translation 
of  the  first  passage  cited  above  from  Theognis  contains  a 
further  error,  as  the  words  jcojcoc  and  codXoc  are  not  used 
in  the  moral  sense,  but  should  be  translated,  respectively, 
*  low-bom'  and  *  well-bom'. 

I  am  also  indebted  to  Mr.  Tyrrell  for  the  following  cor- 
rections : — 

^vXoKTi.  To  the  meanings  of  this  word  g^iven  in  the 
Lexicon  should  be  added  ^gag',  which  occurs  in  the 
Persae^  591  : — 

ovS"  en  yXuKTOU  Ppcrouriv 
iv  ^vXaxous* 

and  in  the  Agamemnon,  234: 

OTo/xards  re  KoXXiirpi^pcv  ^vXaicoU'  icarao^eiK  ^oyyoF 
dptuov  oiicois 

afcAr)/oo£,  in  Troades  32,  should  be  translated  'unballoted 
for',  not  *  unallotted,  without  an  owner',  as  given  in  the 
Lexicon. 

Under  icXcfc  ^  KknSaQ  =  sacred  chaplets  in  Troades  257' 
should  be  added. 

fs{Kavai,  in  Troades  1075,  should  be  explained  *  monthly 
festivals'. 

(ncoXoi//,  in  Bacchae  983,  should  be  translated  'date 
palm'.  The  translation  *a  tree',  given  in  the  Lexicon, 
although  an  improvement  on  previous  editions,  is  too 
indefinite. 

CHARLES  H.  KEENE. 
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ON  THE  MEASURE  OF  TIME. 

THE  question  of  the  Measure  of  Time  is  one  of  those 
which,  lying  like  that  of  the  Axioms  of  Geometry 
on  the  border  land  between  Science  and  Philosophy, 
possess  at  once  a  peculiar  interest  and  present  special 
difl&culties.  On  the  one  hand,  the  many  important  veri- 
fied results  obtained  in  Science,  more  especially  in  the 
Science  of  Astronomy,  on  the  assumption  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  measure,  compel  us  to  believe  that  it  exists  and 
has  an  intelligible  meaning;  on  the  other,  when  we  view 
the  matter  from  the  subjective  or  philosophic  standpoint, 
it  is  not  easy  at  first  sight  to  say  what  that  meaning  is. 

The  question  is  considered,  but  in  an  imperfect  form,  in 
Locke's  Essay,  B.  n.  chap.  xiv.  §  21,  where  he  dwells  at 
some  length  on  the  point  that  '  no  two  parts  of  duration 
can  be  certainly  known  to  be  equal.' 

Here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  meaning  of  the  equality 
of  different  times  is  pre-supposed,  the  difficulty  of  the  prob- 
lem being  conceived  to  lie  only  in  ascertaining  the  fact 
that  two  different  times  are  equal  according  to  this  mean- 
ing. In  truth,  however,  the  gist  of  the  problem  lies  in  the 
determination  of  this  very  meaning,  in  other  words,  in  de- 
fining the  conception  of  equality  as  applied  to  time.  In 
« equal '  and  '  equality '  we  have  in  fact  a  striking  instance 
of  that  ambiguity  and  vagueness  in  *  notionibus  logicis  et 
physicis '  of  which  Bacon  complained.  We  are  apt  to  ima- 
gine that  to  the  one  term  answers  one  uniform  conception 
which,  though  requiring  different  modes  of  ascertainment 
in  different  subject-matters,  is  yet  itself  one  and  the  s^mp 
VOL.  IV.  2  L  '  ^  : '.  ■:    -'/- 
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vifiOQ  or  individual  of  regxilated  ideas  who  may  serve  as 
standard.)  Nay,  further,  we  may  by  the  application  of  this 
test  distinguish  between  the  lengths  of  diflFerent  intervals 
in  a  time  succession,  provided  we  have  a  standard  succes- 
sion with  which  to  compare  it,  in  which  the  intervals  are 
assumed  equal.* 

But  the  fundamental  question  remains,  how  is  this 
equality  itself  determined — how  are  we  to  define  uhi- 
mately  equality  of  successive  parts  of  time  where  the 
resource  of  coincidence  fails  us  ? 

Perhaps  the  solvitur  ambulando  method  may  here 
come  to  our  aid. 

We  at  least  affect  to  measure  equal  intervals  of  time. 
How  then  do  we  do  it? 

Fundamentally  all  methods  made  use  of  for  this  pur- 
pose will  be  found  to  rest  on  the  description  of  equal 
spaces  by  a  body  in  motion,  the  equality  of  the  times 
of  describing  these  spaces  being  then  inferred  from  the 
principles  of  Kinetics.  These,  again,  rest  ultimately 
on  the  three  laws  of  motion  enunciated  by  Newton. 
Omitting  the  third  as  not  relevant  to  our  present  pur- 
pose, these  are  the  following : — 

I. — Every  body  continues  in  its  state  of  rest  or  uniform 
motion  in  a  right  line,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may 
be  compelled  by  impressed  forces  to  change  that 

state. 

II. — Change  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  impressed 
force,  and  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  the 
straight  line  in  which  the  force  acts. 

Of  these  laws,  the  second  evidently  falls  back  on  the 
first,  as  that  in  which  the  conception  of  velocity,  and  there- 
fore of  a  time  measure,  is  first  introduced. 

*  This  seems  all  tliat  is  put  fon^'ard       See  Ex.im.  of  Ilamiltun,  Note,  p.  253. 
by  Mill  in   solution   of  the    problem.       5th  Edition. 
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It  would  appear  then  that,  since  this  axiom  is  the  pri- 
mary basis  of  the  whole  Science  of  Kinetics,  we  must  seek 
in  it  the  definition  we  are  in  quest  of. 

At  first  sight,  however,  it  would  seem  that  this  can  only 
be  eflEected  at  the  expense  of  the  law  itself,  which  could 
then  be  regarded  as  such  only  by  a  vicious  circle.  The 
law,  it  may  be  said,  professes  to  assert  that  equal  spaces 
are  described  in  equal  times  by  a  body  under  the  action  of 
no  force,  while  yet  equal  times  are  defined  no  otherwise 
than  as  those  in  which  a  body  so  circumstanced  describes 
equal  spaces. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  show  that  this  difficulty  may  be 
overcome,  the  law  being  so  stated  as  to  enounce  a  physi- 
cal fact  not  itself  dependent  on  a  measure  of  time,  and 
therefore  capable  of  furnishing  such  a  measure. 

Thus,  conceive  a  perfectly  smooth  horizontal  surface  on 
which  different  bodies  are  simultaneously  projected  in  vary- 
ing directions  and  with  diflFerent  degrees  of  force. 

Then  the  first  law  of  motion  may  be  thus  enunciated : — 

*Let,  for  one  of  these  bodies,  Ay  A\  A'\  denote  succes- 
sive positions  separated  by  equal  space-intervals,  and  let 
By  Ry  B^\  be  synchronous  positions  of  any  other,  then 
By Ry B>\  are  likewise  separated  by  equal  space-intervals.' 
This  law  once  established,  any  one  of  these  bodies  may  be 
used  to  serve  as  a  measure  of  time  by  its  description  of 
equal  spaces.  The  law  then  assures  us  that  the  measure 
is  a  valid  one,  i.e.  that  two  times  estimated  as  equal  by 
reference  to  the  motion  of  one  body  would  be  so  likewise 
when  estimated  with  reference  to  any  other. 

In  practice  the  measure  commonly  adopted  is  not  that 
here  supposed,  but  the  swing  of  a  pendulum,  the  equality 
of  which  involves  the  second  law  of  motion  as  well  as 
the  first.  This,  however,  is  immaterial  to  the  theory,  the 
ultimate  basis  being  the  first  law,  and  the  second  only 
serving  the  convenient  practical  purpose  of  substituting  a 
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periodic  motion  between  fixed  limits  for  one  continually 
progressive.  In  fact,  it  was  not  by  direct,  but  by  pendu- 
lum experiments,  that  the  truth  of  the  first  law  was  itself 
established. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark — ( i ).  If  this  theory  be  true, 
we  have  here  another  instance  of  that  dependence  of  the 
form  of  time  on  that  of  space  to  which  Kant  firequendy 
directs  our  attention.  Space,  in  fact,  here  as  elsewhere, 
appears  as  the  principle  of  objectivity  or  of  the  com- 
parison of  different  perceptions.  (2).  That  the  measure 
of  time,  being  derived  fi-om  the  laws  of  motion,  requires 
some  process  in  which  motion  is  involved.  This  is  con- 
trary to  Locke's  view,  who  held  that  the  celestial  mea- 
sures of  time  were  based,  not  on  the  motion,  but  on 
the  periodical  appearances  of  the  luminaries.  It  is,  of 
course,  true  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  this 
motion  should  be  perceived ;  but,  unless  it  be  believed  to 
exist,  we  have  no  objective  law  such  as  is  supplied  by  the 
*  leges  motusj  in  virtue  of  which  the  intervals  between  these 
periodic  appearances  can  be  pronounced  equal. 

It  is  only  right  to  add,  that  since  writing  the  above  I 
have  ascertained  that  the  view  I  have  taken  of  the  First 
Law  of  Motion  as  the  true  base  of  a  measure  of  time  is  to 
be  found  clearly  stated  in  Thomson  and  Tait's  Nat  Philo- 
sophy, vol.  i.,  pp.  179,  180;  ist  ed.  In  this  respect,  there- 
fore, though  not  consciously  indebted  to  that  work,  I  can, 
of  course,  claim  no  origpinality  for  the  present  note. 

It  seemed  to  me,  however,  that  it  might  still  be  of  some 
service  in  directing  attention  to  the  philosophic  aspect  of 
an  interesting  problem  considered  there  only  in  a  scientific 
point  of  view. 

F.  PURSER. 
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ELLIPSOID. 

1HAVE  shown  [Liouville,  Journal  de  Mathimattques, 
torn,  xviii.  p.  i66)  that  the  superficial  area  of  a  closed 
surface  is  given  by  the  integfral 


s^\\ip{^^.^ds. 


where  P  is  the  perpendicular  from  the  origin  on  the  tan- 
gent plane,  and  i?,  R  are  the  principal  radii  of  curvature ; 
rf*?  being  the  element  of  the  superficial  area,  and  the  inte- 
gration being  extended  through  the  whole  surface. 

Applying  this  expression  to  the  case  of  an  ellipsoid : 
let  Ay  Byh^  the  axes  of  the  central  section  whose  plane  is 
parallel  to  the  tangent  plane,  and  r  the  central  radius 
vector  of  the  ellipsoid  perpendicular  to  this  plane.  Then 
it  is  known  that 

R  "  A"'    R  "  B'' 


and  that 


I         I       I  _  I       I       I 


Hence 


Let  0,  0  be  the  angles  which  determine  the  position  of 
P  or  r.     Then 

dS  =  —pi—  sin  OdOdiPy 

P^  =  fl»  sin'fl  cos>  +  d^  sin'fl  sin'^  +  c^  cos'O, 

I  ^  sin' 6  cos'0     sin'0  sin'0      cos'0 
? "  d'         "^  J'  "^  ~^' 


I 
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whence  S  =  \a^l^(^  jf -,  +  ^  +  ;5)^  "  ^'{>  where 

f»f»» sin  dddd^t 

~  J  o  J  o  ^*  sin*6  cos*0  +  ^  sin'fl  sin'^  +  c^  cos'©* 

/    sin*6cos'0     sin'flsin*^     cos' 9     \ 

J  o  J  o   \tf « sin*6  cos'0  +  ^  sin'  (^  sin'^  +  ^  cos'fi/  ^* 

Integrating  the  first  with  regard  to  ^  between  the  limits 
o  and  iTTy  we  find 


/=2ir 


f' sin  9  de 

Jo  v/(tf'  sin'tf  +  ^cos'd)"^sin' 0  +  ^ co?©) ' 


or,  putting      d^-<^^c^^y     l^-c^^l^^    cos  0  =  jir. 


-      2ir  f  » d^^ 4^  f ' 


Also, 

/i       i\   .  ,/i       ,      sin'O     cos'O 

^  "Jo  Jo  (a' -  i*) sin'tf  cos>  +  b' sin'fl  +  ^  cos'fl  ^'"  "'''"^ 

ojo  (   o'3»'^(a»sin'0+c^cos'0Jcos'^+(^sin''e+c'cos'fl)sin>,r" 

a'*»    ^'^ Jo  y  (a'  sin'«  +  c*  cos'tf)(*'  sin'O  +  c»  cos'tf)  *'""'"' 

_    4»       4w  f •  U  ^  '^^  ""_  /  J,  _ 
a' (5'  "^  a^  Jo  v/(i  -  fi'^K*)!!  -  <f^>)  * 

Hence 

V«"-     3=      c-^j  a'ir     ~abd']oy(i-e^x'){i'- 


(1  -g'/';>^)</y  _ 
y(i-e^'Ar=)(r-V''""JtO' 
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ind  S^  lire'  +  zvrab  -> —  -J— 

If  the  surface  be  a  prolate  spheroid, 

b  -  Cy      ^  -  o, 

md  the  expression  becomes 

•5*=  2ir^  +  2irfl3      — ^==^  ^  2vb[b  +  -sin"* 

If  the  surface  be  an  oblate  spheroid, 

a  =  i,    ^  =  /, 
tnd  the  expression  becomes 


S  =  2ir^*  +  itcc?  I  3^  rf^ 


=  2irV  +  2ira»^^  +  yTJ^^^ 

=  2irC^  +  zira^^  +  27rtf'  (i  -  ^)      ;— ; 


2ir 


(«.+  |logi±f). 


JOHN  H.  JELLETT,  D.  D. 
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SIR  WILLIAM  ROWAN  HAMILTON  ON  THE 
PROBLEM  OF  HIPPARCHUS. 

To  the  Editor  of  *  Hermathena/ 

My  dear  Sir, 

Among  the  papers  of  Sir  W.  Rowan  Hamilton  which 
are  in  my  hands,  I  find  two  bearing  titles  connecting 
them  with  The  Problem  of  Hipparchus,  They  are  incom- 
plete; but  I  send  them  for  your  perusal,  thinking  that  they 
may  be  deemed  by  you  suited  to  publication  in  the  pages 

of  *  HERM ATHENA'. 

In  sequence  with  them  is  a  manuscript  book  contain- 
ing an  extended  discussion  of  a  problem  of  Snellius, 
'having  much  affinity  to'  that  of  Hipparchus,  but  which, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  astronomical  character  of  the 
latter,  is  called  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  a  geodetical  prob- 
lem ;  the  distances  from  the  observer  to  the  things  ob- 
served being  what  was  sought,  instead  of  the  central  point 
of  the  excentric  or  epicycle. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  took  much  delight  in  studying 
the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy,  and  expressed  admiration  of  his 
mathematical  powers,  and  of  the  justice  done  by  him  to 
the  astronomical  discoveries  of  his  predecessor  Hipparchus. 
The  papers  I  send  may  be  regarded  as  evidencing  the 
Author's  respect  for  these  ancient  men  of  science,  and 
also  possess  an  interest  as  exhibiting  Hamilton  at  work 
upon  matter  strictly  astronomical,  instead  of  on  the  higher 
mathematics,  which  more  generally  occupied  his  attention. 
I  may  remark,  however,  that  he  considered  himself,  by  his 
Essay  on  Dynamics^  as  well  as  by  other  scientific  memoirs, 
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to  have  earned  a  place  in  the  history  of  Physical  Astro- 
nomy, and  not  to  have  been,  as  by  some  he  has  been 
thought  to  be,  an  originator  only  in  the  region  of  pure 
mathematics. 

I  am  able  to  report  that  Dr.  Ball,  our  present  Royal 
Astronomer,  is  of  opinion  that  value,  both  intrinsic  and 
personal,  attaches  to  these  papers  of  Hamilton;  and  I 
may  add  my  belief,  that  an  examination  by  competent 
persons  of  the  scientific  manuscripts  of  Hamilton  in  my 
hands  and  in  the  Library  of  Trinity  College,  would  not 
improbably  be  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  other  un- 
published work  that  ought  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion. 
I  have  heard  with  great  satisfaction  that  such  an  exami- 
nation is  contemplated  by  the  authorities  of  the  University: 
it  would  give  me  pleasure  to  contribute  towards  it  every 
facility  in  my  power. 

I  remain. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

R.  P.  Graves. 

I,  WiNTON-ROAD,  DUBLIN, 

-jthjuly,  1883. 


Remarks,  craEFLY  Astronomical,  on  what  is  known 
AS  THE  Problem  of  Hipparchus. 

§  I. — On  the  Mean  Motions  of  the  Sun  and  Moon^  as  deter^ 
mined  by  Hipparchus^  and  recorded  in  the  Almagest 
of  Ptolemy. 

I .  Hipparchus  *  estimated  the  length  of  the  tropic£^  year 
as  falling  short,  by  one  day  in  three  hundred  years,  of  the 
old  approximate  amount,  best  known  to  us  as  the  Julian, 

^  See  Halma*s  edition  of  the  Alma-  sometimes  by  tome  and  page,  at  other 
gcst,  Paris,  tome  i.  page  164,  to  which  times  by  book  and  chapter,  or  by 
work  other  references  shall  be  made,       both. 
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of  365  days  and  a-quarter.     He  therefore  conceived  that 
300  revolutions  of  the  sun  in  longitude  occupied 

300  X  365  +  75  -  I  =  109574  days; 

or  that  150  tropical  years  were  =  54787  days  ;  whence  the 
mean  daily  motion  of  the  sun  in  longitude  is 

''^^^:^  -  o^  59' r  ir  iz'^  12- ^i^. 

54>7<57 

as,  in  fact,  he  found'  it  to  be,  though  probably  by  a  very 
different  arithmetic. 

2.  Astronomers  before  Hipparchus — ol  tn  TraXmorcpot, 
as  described  by  Ptolemy' — namely,  the  Chaldeans,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  or  the  Greeks,  perhaps  Meton,  as  is 
conjectured  by  Delambre,*  who,  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
in  their  favour,  is  not  disposed  to  concede  even  so  much  of 
accurate  and  mathematical  knowledge  to  the  Chaldeans 
as  would  be  involved  in  their  understanding  what  goes  to 
the  name  of  their  own  Saros^^  had  conceived  that  in  a 
certain  Period  of  a  little  more  than  18  years,  but  more 
exactly  in  one  of  6585^  days,®  the  following  lunar  revolu- 
tions were  accomplished.  The  moon  had  gained  (it  was 
supposed)  223  circumferences  on  the  sun,  or  had  performed 
223  complete  lunations,  by  having  described  241  circum- 
ferences of  the  ecliptic,  with  a  surplus  of  about  10°  40',  as 
compared  with  the  fixecP  stars  [irpttg  tovq  airAavc7c  a<iT£(>ac]> 
while  the  sun  had  described  only  1 8  circumferences,  with 
the  same  sidereal  surplus.     In  this  interval  it  was  thought 

*  Almagest,  tome  i.  p.  166,  Book  iii.  tome  ii.,  Paris,  181 7,  p.  144.  This 
chap.  ii.  (fioipStv  b  ¥^  i{'  tf "  17""  tjS"""  volume  will  for  the  present  be  referred 
\a"""  (yyiTa).  to  simply  as  *  Delambre.' 

3  Aim.,   torn.   i.  p.    215,  book   iv.,  «  Brinkley's  Astronomy.  &c. 

<^^ap.  ii.  6  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

*  Hist,  of  Anct.  Astry.,  by  Delambre,  ^  Jbid. 
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that  the  moon  had  gone  239  times  through  her  known® 
alternations  of  slow  and  quick  motion  in  longitude,  or  had 
described  239  revolutions  with  respect  to  its  (variable) 
place  of  slower  motion,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic ;  or  had 
accomplished  239  restitutions  of  anomaly. 

It  was  believed  also  by  some  astronomers  before  Hip- 
parchus,  that  in  the  same  period^  called  the  Chaldean,  and 
which,  in  fact,  the  Chaldean  observers  are  likely  enough 
to  have  recognized  at  Babylon,  as  approximately  bringping 
back  eclipses  of  the  moon  (whether  they  knew,  or  even 
suspectedy  anything  of  all  these  mathematical  conceptions  of 
the  lunar  motions,  more  probably  due  to  the  Greeks), 
that  the  moon  accomplished  242  restitutions  of  latitude^  or 
(as  we  should  now  express  it)  performed  242  complete  re- 
volutions with  respect  to  its  ascending  node ;  the  node  (as 
we  should  now  say)  having  thus  regressed  once  {2^2  -  241 
=  i)  in  the  course  of  the  Chaldean  Period. 

3.  It  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  with  any  hope  of 
improving  the  astronomical  accuracy^hut  only  of  increasing 
the  arithmetical  convenience  of  such  determinations  as 
these,  that  some  astronomer  (perhaps  Meton)  before  Hip- 
parchus  (one  of  the  *  yet  more  ancients '  already  referred 
to,  as  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  Almagest)  proposed 
to  triple^^  all  the  numbers,  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from 
fractions.  It  had  thus  been  collected,  as  a  mere  numerical 
inference  from  former  results,  that  in  a  certain  longer 
period,  called  'EScX^y/uoc  (=  Evolution),  consisting  of  19756 
days,  the  moon  performed  669  lunations,  or  gained  669 
circumferences  on  the  sun  ;  the  moon  describing  723  times 
the  ecliptic,  but  the  sun  only  54  times,  with  a  common 

•  Delambre     doubts    whether    the  theory  to    account    for  them,    seems 

Chaldeans  had  ever  noticed  these  vari-  more  likely  to  be  due  to  the  Greeks 

ations  in  the  longitudinal  motion  of  (Delambre  ii.  p.  143). 

the  moon  at  all;  and  indeed  the  dis-  ®  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  216. 

covery  of  them,   but   still   more    any  ^^  Ibid. 
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sidereal  surplus  of  32**.  The  moon  was  also  calculated  to 
make,  in  the  same  tripled  period,  or  *  Exeligniy  of  19756 
days,  717  restitutions  of  anomaly,  and  726  restitutions  of 
latitude.  But  all  these  estimates,  though  originally  not 
quite  useless,  came  to  be  set  aside  by  Hipparchus,  in  his 
deeper  study  of  the  subject. 

4.  In  their  stead,  Hipparchus  introduced  into  the  theory 
of  the  moon's  mean  motions  two  other  principal  periods : 
one  relating  chiefly  to  the  *  restitution  of  the  anomaly,' 
but  involving  also  means  for  a  more  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  mean  returns  of  the  moon  to  the  sun,  or  of  the 
length  of  a  mean  lunation ;  and  the  other  referring  to  what 
was  called  (as  above  mentioned)  the  *  restitution  of  the 
latitude.'  The  ^rsl,  or  anomalisHc  period^  of  Hipparchus 
consisted,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  126,007  days  and  about 
an  hour."  Ptolemy  does  not  even  insert,  in  his  mention 
of  it,  as  regards  the  surplus  hour^  the  usual  iyyurray  but  I 
find  myself  obliged  to  believe  that  Hipparchus  had  de- 
signed this  period  to  consist,  very  exactly y  of  126,007  days, 
one  hour,  five  minutes,  and  three  and  one-third  seconds,  such 
as  those  by  which  we  now  count  time  ;  and  that  Ptolemy 
suppressed  the  five  minutes  odd,  as  being  of  very  slight 
astronomical  importance  in  a  period  of  about  345  tropical 
years ;  though  I  find  myself  obliged  to  restore  this  trifling 
surplus,  in  so  long  an  interval,  as  what  appears  to  me  a 
correction  of  the  lost  text  of  Hipparchus,  on  this  particular 
subject,  as  reported  in  the  Almagest ;  because  thus,  and 
thus  only,  I  can  recover  by  calculation  the  mean  motions 
there  recorded,  to  the  very  sixtM  of  the  sexagesimal  divi- 
sion. Be  that  as  it  may,  from  the  comparison  of  ancient 
Babylonian  eclipses  of  the  moon  with  others  observed, 
some  centuries  later,  by  himself,  Hipparchus  inferred  that 
in  his  first  period,  of  about  126,007  days,  the  moon  accom- 

''  rtolcmy,  vol.  i.  p.  21O. 
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plished  4573  restitutions  of  anomaly,  and  4267  complete 
lunations;  having  described  the  ecliptic  4612  times,  with 
a  defect  of  about  7^°,  as  compared  with  the  fixed  stars, 
inclination  being  here  neglected ;  while  the  sun  had  only 
moved  through  345  circumferences,  with  the  same  sidereal 
deficiency.  His  sccondy  pr  latitudinal  period,  after  which 
the  lunar  eclipses  were  observed  to  return  with  nearly  the 
same  magnitudes  as  before,  consisted  of  5458  lunations,^' 
wherein  the  moon  was  found  by  him  to  accomplish  5923 
restitutions  of  latitude,  or  revolutions  with  regard  to  its 
regressing  node. 

5.  If  we  divide  the  period  of  126,007  days  and  an  hour 
by  the  number,  namely  4267,  of  lunations  which  it  was 
found  to  contain,  we  shall  obtain  a  quotient  which  exceeds 

29*  12^  44°"  3% 

by  somewhat  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  second  of  time. 
But  whether  it  were  that  Hipparchus  suspected  that  the 
surplus  hour  of  his  first  period  required  to  be  a  little 
increased,  or  merely  that  he  wished  to  combine,  with  a 
sufficient  accuracy  of  determination,  a  more  manageable 
expression,  he  adopted  (what  with  our  division  of  the  day 
is  equivalent  to)  the  exact  third  part  of  a  second^  as  what 
was  to  be  added  to  the  approximate  quotient  above  men- 
tioned. His  adopted  value  of  the  mean  lunation  was  then, 
in  our  notation,  exactly 

29*  12^  44°»  3-^-; 

or  in  his  more  purely  sexagesimal^^  division  of  the  day^ 

^     31*     50*      8*      20* 
^^   ""  a^""  6^^6^»"^  63"*' 

the  hour  of  the  period  coming  thus  to  be  increased,  as  I 

*'  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  *'  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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have   already  said,  by  5°^  3^%   in  above  345  years.   In 
vulgar  fractions,  each  expression  becomes, 

-Kjr        ^       4.'  d  '3754      765433* 

Mean  lunation  =  20^  =  - — t-^^^- 

25920        I  2*.  1 5 

6.  Dividing  the  whole  circumference  by  this  number  of 
days  (and  fractions  of  a  day)  in  the  mean  lunation,  I  find: 

Mean  daily  motion  of  the  moon,  in  elongaiion  from  the 
sun, 

=  ^^97  ^  ^^^^  =  12°  II'  26"  41'"  2oi-  17-  59^ 
765433 

=  568771489079^. 

And  adding  to  this  quantity,  the 

59' 8"  17'"  13^^  12^31^, 

which  were  found,  in  Art.  i,  to  be  the  mean  daily  motion 
of  the  sun,  we  obtain. 

Mean  daily  motion  of  the  moon  in  hngihidCy 

=  13°  10' 34"  58'"  33*^0^30^. 

And  such  ^re  precisely  the  results  of  Hipparchus,  respect- 
ing the  mean  motions  of  the  moon  in  elongation  and  in 
longitude,  as  recorded  in  the  Almagest'*  of  Ptolemy 
(?£o/Le6v  oTTOxnc  juitTOv  rifjLipiiaiov  Kivtifiay  fiotpac  iji   la   icc'  fia 

«7   1    AO     VK]      A'y       A        A        ^yyi^a), 

7.  In  the  anomalistic  period  of  126,007  days,  Hip- 
parchus had  found  (Art.  4)  that  there  were  4573  restitutions 
of  the  moon's  anomaly,  but  only  4267  returns  to  opposition 
with  the  sun  :  the  mean  motion  in  anomaly  was,  therefore, 
concluded  to  be  more  rapid   than   the   mean    motion  in 

'*  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  223. 
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elongation,  in  the  ratio  of  4573  to  4267,  or  of  269  to  251. 
Increasing,  therefore,  the  last-mentioned  motion  in  this 
ratio,  I  find : 

Mean  daily  motion  of  the  moon  in  anomaly^ 

=  7-7  X  568,77^489,079^  =  609,559,882,718^ 
251 

=  13°  3' 53"  56"  29*^8^  38^; 
and  such,  to  the  very  sixths  is  the  result^*  of  Hipparchus 

(2So/Li€v  KQC  avvjfiaXtaQ  rifjieprimov  fiiaov  Ktvrifjiay  fiolpoQ  ly  y'  vy' 

vq'"  icr"  Xn'""  Xn""")-      And  by  subtracting  this    mean 
motion  in  anomaly  from  the  mean   motion  in   longitude^ 
namely,  from  13°  10'  34"  58'"  33*^  30^  30^,  we  obtain  : 
Mean  daily  progression  of  the  moon's  apogee^ 

=  0°  6' 41"  2'"  3*"  51"  52^; 

the  word  *  apogee'  being  here  used  unhypothetically,  to 
express  merely  that  variable  and  progressive  point  of  the 
ecliptic  where  the  moon  was  observed  to  move  most 
slowly  in  longitude. 

8.  Finally,  the  latitudinal  period  of  5458  lunations, 
with  5923  restitutions  of  latitude,  gives,  in  exact  agree- 
ment with  what  Hipparchus  determined  it  to  be," 

Mean  daily  motion  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  its 
ascending  node^ 

=  ITli  ""  568,771,489,079^^  =  617,228,569,039^^ 
-  13'  13' 45"  39'"  40^^  17^  19"'. 

(c^o/Liiv    ical   'KKaro\}q    rifitptiaiov  fiiaov    Kivvifia  fiotpaQ  ly  ty  fxe 

Whence,  by  subtracting  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon 

**  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  223.  "  Ibid. 

VOL.  IV.  2  M 
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in  longitude^  it  may  be  inferred,  as  a  consequence  of  the 
foregoing  data,  that 

Mean  daily  regression  of  the  moon's  node^ 

=  o°  3'  10"  41'"  6*^  46^  49^. 

But  of  course  all  these  results  have  merely  an  arithwu- 
Heal  accuracy,  as  being  consistent  among  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  astronomically  correct,  to  anjrthing 
like  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been  developed. 

9.  As  regards  the  nodey  I  may  remark  that  Hippar- 
chus's  ratio  of  5923  to  5458  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  777  to  716,  which  many  years  ago  occurred  to  me, 
from  more  modem  data,  as  approximately  expressing  the 
rate  of  the  moon's  mean  gain  upon  its  ascending  node,  as 
compared  with  its  mean  gain  upon  the  sun,  and  which  I 
have  often  found  useftil  in  the  mental  or  approximate  cal- 
culation of  the  returns  of  eclipses  of  the  moon.    Let  the  arc 

— -Ty  which  is  little  more  than  half  a  degree,  be  called, 

for  conciseness,  a  moon^breadth  (or  sometimes  simply  a 
*moon');  then,  in  one  mean  lunation,  one  satellite,  on 
an  average,  overtakes  a  given  (say  the  ascending  node;, 
and  passes  it  by  61  *  moon-breadths ' ;  that  is,  by  about 
a  sign  of  the  zodiac,  rendering  thus  the  return  of  a 
lunar  eclipse  impossible,  after  so  short  an  interval. 
After  six  lunations,  supposed,  for  simplicity,  to  commence 
with  the  moment  of  one  central  and  total  eclipse  in  the 
ascending  node,  the  moon  has  gained  6  x  61  =  366  moon- 
breadths  on  that  node,  or  has  passed  the  opposite  (the  de- 
scending node)>  by  366  -  358  =  8  such  parts,  =  about  4  de- 
grees, rendering  thus  the  return  of  an  eclipse  certain. 
After  12  lunations,  or  one  lunar  year ^  the  moon  has  passed 
the  original  node  by  16  moon-breadths  (of  the  kind  above 
described),  =  about  8  degrees,  and  an  eclipse  must  again 
take  place.     After  18  lunations  the  opposite  node  is  passed 
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by  24  such  spans :  after  24  lunations  the  original  node  is 
passed  by  32  moon-breadths,  and  no  eclipse  can  take 
place.  After  48  lunations  the  excess  on  the  first  node 
amounts  to  64  such  parts;  and  therefore  (subtracting  61), 
after  47  lunations,  the  excess  is  only  3  parts  (moon- 
breadths),  and  a  great  eclipse  is  certain  to  recur.  After 
141  =  3  X  47  lunations  the  surplus  on  the  original  node 
amounts  to  3  x  3  =  9  parts ;  and,  therefore,  subtracting  6 
from  the  number  of  lunations,  and  8  from  the  number  of 
parts,  and  changing  the  node,  the  moon  is  found  to  be 
only  I  moon-breadth  advanced  beyond  the  opposite  node, 
after  135  lunations;  which  interval  is  therefore  a  pretty 
good  period  of  eclipses  of  the  moon,  so  far  as  mere  noda- 
Hons  are  concerned.  The  (so-called)  Chaldean  Saros  is  a 
sort  oi  complement  of  this  little  period ;  for  in  358  lunations 
there  are  (according  to  the  approximations  here  adopted) 
777  semi-nodationSy  bringing  thus  the  moon  to  the  opposite 
node;  subtracting,  therefore,  135  from  358,  and  i  from  o, 
and  again  reversing  the  node,  we  find  that  in  223  luna- 
tions the  mean  moon  falls  short  of  returning  to  its  original 
node  by  about  one  moon-breadth.  All  this  I  have  occa*- 
sionally  lectured  on. 

§  II. — On  Hipparchus^s  Hypothesis  of  the  Excentric 

10.  Such  being  the  chief  mean  motions  {b\ia\ai  icivii<Tf<c) 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  as  determined  by  Hipparchus,  we 
have  next  to  consider  the  hypotheses  by  which  he  sought 
to  account  for,  and  reduce  to  calculation,  the  apparent 
inequalities  (ai/cuiiaXfcu)  of  the  observed  motions  of  those 
two  bodies.  Plato  is  reported  by  Delambre "  to  have  laid 
down  the  principle,  that  the  object  of  mathematicians 
ought  to  be  to  represent  all  the  celestial  phenomena  by 

"  Delambre,  vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
2  M  2 
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uniform   and  circular  motions.     ( Ptolem^e,  pour 

suivre  le  principe  de  Platon,  que  I'objet  des  math6mati- 
ciens  doit  6tre  de  representor  tous  les  ph6nom6nes  celestes 

par  des  mouvements  circulaires  et  uniformes, ).    The 

principle  is  worthy  of  Plato,  and  I  agree  with  Moebius" 
and  with  Laplace  in  considering  that  it  is  only  in  appear* 
ance  obsolete;  but  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  confess  that 
I  know  not  where^  in  Plato's  works,  the  enunciation  of  it 
is  to  be  found.  In  the  Almagest  it  is  thus  laid  down,  as 
having  been  at  least  adopted  by  Ptolemy": — irp60imv  fdw 
Koi  aicoTroi/  tiyodfi^Oa  Sciv  iwapxnv  rtf  fAaOvifiariKt^  Scc^oi  ra  fat- 
vofAiva  Iv  Ti^  oifpavtf  7rai/ra,  Si  OfiaXCtv  icai  iyKVteXtwv  Kivri<nbt¥ 

oTTorcXou/uEva, The  author  of  the  Almagest  had, 

however,  the  advantage  of  the  example  of  his  g^reat  mas- 
ter, Hipparchus,  whom  he  is  never  weary  of  praising  as 
'  a  labour-loving  and  truth-loving  man,'  avvip  ^lAoirovoc  tui 
0iXaX?)9t|c ;  and  whom  we  too  must  reverence  (in  this  nine- 
teenth century  of  Christ),  as  the  true  founder  of  modem 
astronomy :  ancient,  indeed,  if  2000  years  can  make  him 
such,  but  not  less  modern^  in  a  deeper  sense,  than  Thucy- 
dides.  Between  Hipparchus  and  all  known  predecessors 
of  his  in  astronomy  the  difference  is  one  of  kind  rather 
than  of  degree.  Compared  with  him^  the  Chaldeans,  for 
instance,  remind  one  of  those  children  at  play  on  the  woody 
banks  of  the  Orinoko,  who  were  found  by  Humboldt  rub- 
bing the  dry,  flat,  and  shining  seeds  of  a  creeping  legumi- 
nous plant  (he  thought  it  might  be  the  negretia)  until  they 
attracted  fibres  of  cottonwool  and  chips  of  the  bamboo, 
and  thus  exemplified  *  electricity  by  friction,*  without  having 
even  begun  to  theorize  upon  the  subject. 

II.  Hipparchus  selected  the  very  simple  and  natural 
conception  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  the  author,  and  which  Ptolemy  scarcely  improved 

^'  Die  Mechanik  des  Himmels.  *»  Ptolemy,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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by  a  modification  proposed  by  himself— that  the  sun  and 
moon  moved  each  in  a  certain  *  excentric  circle*  of  its  own, 
and  that  each  described  its  own  excentric  uniformly. 
More  precisely  (see  earlier  articles  of  this  little  Paper),  he 
conceived  that  the  sun^s  excentric  circle  was  fixed  with 
respect  to  the  equinoctial  points  ;  for  he  had  failed,  and  so 
did  Ptolemy,  to  detect  any  progression  of  the  sun's  apogee 
in  longitude,  which  is  no  way  to  be  wondered  at,  though 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  was  one  of  the  many  dis- 
coveries of  Hipparchus ;  and  he  regarded  the  sun  as  de- 
scribing its  excentric  at  the  uniform  rate  of  5q'  8"  17'"  .  .  . 
for  each  mean  solar  day.  The  moon's  excentric  was  con- 
ceived by  him  to  be  described  also  uniformly,  but  at  the 
greater  mean  daily  rate  of  about  13°  3'  54"  (Art.  vii.),  from 
apogee  to  apogee ;  while  the  lunar  apogee  itself,  or  rather 
the  projection  of  the  apogee  diameter  of  the  moon's  orbit 
on  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  had  a  mean  daily  progression 
of  about  6'  41"  in  longitude.  Hipparchus  thus  regarded 
the  apparent  anomalies  of  the  observed  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon  as  phenomena  purely  opiical ;  and  doubtless  it 
was  right  to  Iry  this  mode  of  explanation  before  seeking 
for  any  more  refined  one.  That  it  is  insufficient  we^  with 
the  help  of  telescopes,  can  very  easily  establish.  For  it 
would  have  given,  in  the  theory  of  the  sun,  the  equality 
which  we  n,(m  know  not  to  exist  : 

Spring  plus  autumn  =  summer  plus  winter ; 

if  by  the  word  *  spring,'  as  denoting  an  intervaly  be  under- 
stood the  time  elapsed  between  the  vernal  equinox  and  the 
summer  solstice;  and  similarly  in  the  other  cases.  Hip- 
parchus, however,  supposed  the  equality  to  hold  good ; 
for  he  estimated  the  spring  quarter  of  the  year  as  =  94  J 
days  ;  the  summer  quarter  as  92 1  days;  and  deduced  by  a 
calculation  to  be  soon  explained : 
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Autum  quarter  «  nearly  88^  days  (cv  ripilpaic  wixain), 
and 

Winter  quarter  =  nearly  90^  days  (Iv  vfiipoic  Z  Kai^]; 

the  favourite  *  k  peu  prfes/  or  lyyt^-a,  being  added.  Indeed 
Hipparchus  can  have  only  considered  these  results  as 
rough  approximations  to  the  truth;  for  they  would  have 
given  the  length  of  the  tropical  year 

-  94i  +  92i  +  88^  +  90^  days  =  S^StV  days ; 

whereas  he  was  well  aware  (see  Art.  i)  that  the  siirplus  of 
the  year  was  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  day. 

12.  To  determine  the  details  of  the  sun's  apparently 
anomalous  motion  {tt^pX  r^c  t'ov  riklov  0a(i/o/Liivi|c  avcufiaX(ac)i 
Hipparchus  rested  his  whole  weight  on  those  two  determi- 
nationSy  which  he  had  made  with  all  the  care  in  his  power, 
and  which  Ptolemy,  after  more  than  two  centuries,  found 
himself  unable  to  improve,  of  the  lengths  (in  days)  of  the 
two  intervals  called  lately  *  spring '  and  *  summer.'  Very 
rudely  determined,  no  doubt,  those  intervals  were ;  the  ob- 
servation of  a  solstice,  even  of  the  summer  one,  being  still 
ruder  in  that  age,  and  indeed  essentially  more  difficult  still, 
than  that  of  an  equinox.  It  would,  therefore,  be  merely 
pedantic  to  attempt  to  improve,  by  a  new  calculation,  on 
the  numbers,  93°  9',  and  91°  11',  which  Hipparchus  esti- 
mated as  expressing  the  arcs  of  mean  anomaly  (or  of  mean 
longitude)  described  by  the  sun  during  the  spring  and  sum- 
mer quarters  of  the  year.     Thejirst  case^  therefore,  of  the 

*  Problem  of  Hipparchus^ 

as  actually  and  historically  proposed  and  resolved  by  that 
great  and  venerable  astronomer,  consists  in  finding  the 
position  of  the  excentric  point  (the  earth's  centre)  at  which 
two  giveii  consecutive  arcs,  93°  9',  and  91^  11',  of  a  given  circle 
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(the  sun's  excentric)  shall  subtend  angles  of  90°  each^  with 
the  same  apparent  directions  of  motion. 

13.  In  a  question  of  so  g^eat  historical  interest,  I  may- 
be permitted  to  transcribe  the  diagram,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Almagest  of  Ptolemy. 

In  this  diagram  A,  B,  F,  A  represent  the  four  points  of 
the  ecliptic  (supposed  to  be  homocentric  with  the  earth), 
to  which  the  observer  at  the  point  E  refers  the  four 
places  of  the   sun,  at  the   moments   of  spring,   summer. 


autumn,  and  winter;  their  longitudes  being  o'',  90°,  180'', 
and  270*^.  The  centre  of  the  sun's  excentric  circle  is  sup- 
posed to  be  Z ;  the  apogee,  as  referred  to  the  ecliptic,  is  H, 
and  the  perigee,  so  referred,  is  I ;  the  true  positions  of  the 
sun  in  its  excentric,  at  the  moments  of  spring,  summer, 
and  autumn,  are  conceived  to  be  9,  K,  A ;  the  diameters 
NTZSO,  and  n<^Z2,  of  the  excentric  are  drawn  parallel 
to  the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  diameters  of  the  eclipse, 
namely,  AT  and  BA;  and  to  these  are  drawn  parallel  the 
chords  of  the  excentric,  X^K  and  YTG. 

14.  Hipparchus  (as  it  has  been  said)  adopted  the  values 
93*^  9'  and  91°  11'  for  the  arcs,  9K  and  KA,  of  the  excentric 
circle  of  the  sun,  as  computed  from  the  observed  times 
elapsed,  namely,  as  the  arcs  described  between  the  ob- 
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served  spring  equinox,  summer  solstice,  and  autumn  equi- 
nox, in  virtue  of  the  known  (or  assumed)  rate  of  mean 
daily  motion  of  the  sun,  which  is  a  consequence  of  the 
assumed  length  of  the  tropical  year.     He  had  thus — 

(arc)     er  =  ON  +  OA  =  GK  +  KA  -  NO 

=  93°  9'  +  91°  11'  -  180  =  4**  20'; 

(arc)     XK  =  GK  -  ex  -  GK  -  KA 

=  93°  9' -91°  11' =1^58'. 

Hence,  if  the  radius, 

ZG  =  ZN  =  ZY  =  ZS  =  Zn  =  ZK  =  ZO  =  ZA  =  ZS, 

of  the  sun's  excentric  be  taken  for  unity,  we  have  nearly 
the  numbers  adopted  by  Hipparchus — 

Efi  =  GT  =  i  chord  GNY  =  i  chord  4**  20'  =  ^^  +  j^i 

00      60 

ZS  =  4>K  =  i  chord  XHK  =  ^  chord  1°  58'  =  -^  +  -i-,; 

60      60' 

which  last  numbers  might,  however,  have  been  more  accu- 
rately determined,  at  least  by  Ptolemy,  from  his  Table  of 
Chords  in  the  Almagest,  to  have  been,  respectively — 

^.te*       .      o      /      2       16        6 

r,^  .  O  r  I  I  47 

za  =  sino   59  =_  +  _  +  --. 

15.  As  neither  Hipparchus,  nor  even  Ptolemy,  pos- 
sessed any  Table  of  Tangents^  the  right-angled  triangle  was 
resolved  by  finding  its  hypotenuse  on  the  famous  Pythago- 
rean principle.  It  having  been  estimated  that  (with 
ze  =  &c.  =  i), 

3600.  ES  =  136,  =  3600  sin  2"*  10', 
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and 

3600.  ZS  =    62,  =  3600  sin  59', 

it  was  inferred  that 

3600.  EZ  =  \/i36*  +  62*  =  142^,  very  nearly,  =  nearly  150 ; 

whence  EZ  =  ^V>  nearly.  In  other  words,  he  judged  that 
the  distance  between  the  centre  of  the  earth  (E)  and  the 
centre  of  the  sun's  excentric  (Z)  equalled  very  nearly  the 
24th  part  of  the  radius  of  that  excentric  circle:  whence  he 
inferred  that  the  greatest  equation  of  the  centre,  or  the 
greatest  difference  between  mean  and  apparent  longitude, 
was  (sin  ~  *  -^)  =  2°  23'.  This  result  would  not  have  been 
materially  improved  by  using  more  accurate  expressions 
for  the  sides  about  the  right  angle,  ES  and  ZS,  in  the  tri- 
angle. But  the  slightly  too  large  (assumed)  value  for  the 
side  ES,  and  the  slightly  too  small  (assumed)  value  for  the 
other  side  ZS,  led  Hipparchus  to  an  expression  somewhat 
too  small  for  the  longitude  of  the  apogee  of  the  sun,  as 
determined  from  his  own  data.  He  judged  that  longitude, 
SZH,  to  be  only  65°  30';  because  he  found  that 

=  \  chord  49°  o'  =  sin  24**  30' ; 

and  therefore  judged  the  apogee  to  precede  the  summer 

solstice  by  24  degrees  and  a-half. 

16.  The  more  accurate  values  for  the  sides  about  the 

right  angle,  which  may  be  taken  out  (as  above)  from  the 

Table  of  Chords  in  the  Almagest,  would  have  given,  how- 
ever, 

216000  .  ES=  216000  sin  2°  10'  =  8166; 

216000  .  ZS  =  216000  sin  59'      =  3707  ; 


.-.  216000  .  EZ  =  v/8i66'  +  3707*    =  8968,  nearly; 
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giving,  of  course,     tan  w  =  sin :  sin . 

2  2 

Hipparchus  assumed  i  =  3^9';  1'  -  i®  ii';  whence 

— -  -  2''io;    =  59; 


sin  2°  10'  ,  «     / 

*^"'"°    sin  59-    =  tan  65°  35; 


sin    2°  lo'         sin  59' 
e  =  sm  f -  ^7 


sin  65°  35'      cos  65°  35'     24' 
6  =  2®  23' :  all  as  before. 

log  sin    2°io'=    8.57757-10; 
log  sin         59'  =    8.23456  -  10  ; 

log  tan  65'' 35'  =  10.34301  -  10  ; 
taking  out  this  angle  to  the  nearest  minute. 

log  sin    2**  10' =  8.57757  -  lo; 
log  sin  65*"  35'-  9-95931  -  10  ; 


8.61826  -  lO 


(Mean)  log  sin  (e  =  2^23')  .  .  .  8.61824  -  10. 

log  sin        59'  =  8.23456  -  lo ; 
log  cos  65^*35'=  9.61634  -  10; 


8.61822  -  10 


(Compt.)  ^*=  24.086  .  .  .  1.38176. 
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%  III. — On  the  Problem  of  Hipparchus. 

1 8.  The  Problem,  which  was  resolved  two  thousand 
years  ago  by  Hipparchus,  and  which  is  at  this  day  known 
by  his  name,  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

*  Given,  in  degrees,  &c.,  the  angles  which  two  succes- 
sive arcs,  AB^  BCy  of  a  g^ven  circle  ABCy  subtend  at  an 
excentric  point  Z>,  as  well  as  at  the  centre  £  of  the  circle, 
directions  of  rotation  being  included  :  to  find  the  position 
of  the  excentric  point'. 

More  fully,  if  we  write 

ADB^  e,  BDC  =  fl',  AEB  =  £+(?,  BEC  =  /  +  0'. 
DBE  =  Ky  EDB  =  V,  ED  :  DB  =  e,    . 

the  four  angles  0,  O',  i,  i  are  given,  with  their  respective 
algebraic  signs ;  and  the  two  angles  ic,  v,  and  the  ratio  r, 
are  sought.  In  the  astronomical  applications,  if  we  retain 
Hipparchus's  own  hypothesis  of  the  excentric^  0,  V  are  the 
two  observed  or  geocentric  motions  in  longitude,  in  two 
successive  intervals  of  time,  diminished  (for  the  moon)  by 
the  computed  progressions  of  the  apogee,  in  order  to 
render  the  two  extreme  observations  (at  A  and  C)  com- 
parable with  the  middle  observation  (at  B)^  by  allowing 
for  the  supposed  progressive  motion  of  the  excentric  ;  i,  i', 
are  the  computed  mean  motions  in  longitude,  minus  the 
observed  motions  in  longitude ;  whence  also  4  +  0,  *'  +  9', 
are  equal  to  the  computed  mean  motions  in  anomaly, 
since  these  are  the  mean  motions  in  longitude,  minus  the 
progressions  of  the  apogee,  in  the  intervals  between  the 
three  observations  (from  first  to  second,  and  from  second 
to  third) ;  thus  the  four  angles  0,  O',  and  «,  i',  with  their 
algebraic  signs,  are  known,  without  trigonometry^  from 
observation   and   arithmetic :    and    as   regards    the   three 
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sought  quantities,  ic,  v,  ^,  the  first,  namely,  ic,  is  the  correc- 
tion for  excentricity  (or  equation  of  the  centre),  at  the  time 
of  the  middle  observation,  to  be  algebraically  added  to 
the  observed  longitude,  or  to  the  angle.  A  =  YDBy  in 
order  to  obtain  the  mean  longitude^  ic  +  X  =  YEB  (where  Y' 
may  be  confounded  with  Y),  the  second  sought  angle,  v,  is 
the  apparent  or  geocentric  anomaly ^  EDB  or  FDBy  at  the 
time  of  the  same  middle  observation ;  so  that 

X-v=<ii=YZ>/'=Y'-£i^=  longitude  of  apogee  at  that  time ; 
also 

K-^v-FEB^mean  anomaly  of  the  body  at  the  middle  time ; 

so  that  if  m  denote  the  mean  daily  motion  in  anomaly,  and 
t  the  middle  time,  expressed  in  days,  and  counted  from 

IC  ~H  V 

some  fixed  era,  / is  the  date  of  the  apogean  passage ; 

finally,  e  may  be  called  the  numerical  excentricity  of  the 
orbit;  and  in  Hipparchus's  avon  hypothesis  (though  not\n 
Ptolemy's  modification  of  it,  by  epicycles)  this  excentricity 
was  less  than  unity  (the  earth  being  interior  to  the  excen- 
tric,  although  exterior  to  the  epicycle),  so  that  we  may 
write  (as  in  former  articles)  e  =  sin  e,  where  c  =  greatest 
equation  of  the  centre. 

1 9.  It  is  evident  that  EDA  =  v  -  fl,  and  EDC  =  i»  +  O';  and 
it  is  not  diflicult  to  prove  that  DAE ^k-i,  DCE  =  k  +  i;  in 
fact,  it  is  clear  that «,  1',  as  being  the  excesses  of  -the  mean 
over  the  observed  motions  in  longitude,  must  be  the  (alge- 
braical) increments  of  the  correction  (le)  for  excentricity 
(applied  as  above),  in  the  intervals  between  the  three 
observations.  Since  then  we  had  also  EDB  =  v,  DBE  =  ic, 
and  DE  =  ^  «  sin  €,  if  EA  =  EB  -  EC  -  i,  the  three  equa- 
tions of  the  Problem  are  as  follows :  — 

sin  (ic - 1)  =  sin  e  sin  (v-O);  (i) 

(I).    ^  sin  IC         =  sin  i  sin  v ;  (2) 

sin  (ic  +  «')  =  sin  c  sin  (v  +  0') ;  (3) 
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which  are  now  to  be  resolved  by  trigonometry,  so  as  to 
deduce  the  3  angles  k,  v^  c,  from  the  4  angles  9,  V,  c,  c'. 


And  to  render  the  question  still  more  definite,  it  is  permit- 
ted to  assume  that  e  is  positive  and  acute,  and  that  k  lies 
between  the  limits  ±  f . 

20.  In  the  solar  example  of  Hipparchus,  0  »  C  -  go°; 
also  X  =  90°,  01  -  90°  -  V ;  sin  (t  -  k)  =  sin  (/  +  «)  -  sin  f 


£  -  I 


cos  V  =  sin  c  sin  w ;  k  = ;  and  the  general  equations  (I 

take  (as  in  Art.  17)  the  simplified  forms, 

sin  c  sin  bi  =»  sin ,  sin  c  cos  oi  =  sm , 


giving  01  =  65°  35',  c  »  2°  23',  as  before,  if  1  =  3**  9',  /  -  i*»  n'. 
But,  of  course,  the  general  solution  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  so  simple. 

21.  In  general,  the  identity, 

sin  fl'  sin  (v  -  0)  +  sin  %  sin  (v  +  O')  -  sin  (9  +  V)  sin  v,  (4 

makes  it  easy  to  eliminate  v  and  c  between  the  three 
equations  (I.),  and  gives, 

sin  9  sin  (ic- «)  +  sin  0  sin  (ic  +  «')  =  sin  (0  +  O'),  sin  ic, . . .  5 
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whence 

D  .  cot  le  *  sin  O'  cos  t  +  sin  0  cos  i  -  sin  (0  +  O'),  .  .  .     (6) 

if 

D  =  sin  ff  sin  i  -  sin  B  sin  t',  .  .  .  (7) 

and  this  result,  though  not  in  the  received  and  technical 
sense,  adapted  to  logarithms^  I  have  found  not  ill-suited  to 
calculations  with  the  usual  logarithmic  tables.  We  have 
also, 

D  .  tan  (v  +  90*^)  =  cos  O'  sin  *  +  cos  0  sin  i'  -  sin  (t  +  0, . . .  (8) 

with  the  same  denominator,  D ;  but  when  ic  has  once  been 
computed,  by  the  foregoing  or  by  a  better  method,  to  be 
presently  explained,  we  may  more  conveniently  deduce  v 
from  it,  by  any  one  of  the  three  following  formulae,  which 
follow  easily  from  the  original  system  (I.) : — 


tan      I  V ]  =  tan  -  cot-  tan  ( le  —  1,  .  .  . 


(9) 


(II.)  \  tan     f  V  +  -  j  =  tan  -  cot  -  tan  ( ic  +  -],..  .  (10) 

tan  (  v+ ]  =  tan cot tan!  ic  +  —  I, . .  .(11) 

and  may  serve  as  verifications  of  each  other.  With  tables 
of  natural  sines^  the  angle  ic  might  be  easily  computed 
from  the  formula,  derived  from  the  equations  (6)  and  (7), 

^^^      sin(y-0  +  sin(y4-0  +  sin(9-n0  +  sin(e~O-2sin(9  +  y, 

cos  [ff-  i)  -  COS  (©'+«)  +  cos  {0  +  l)  -  COS  (fl  - 1') 

(12) 

And  there  would  be  an  analogous  expression  for  tan  (v+qo^). 
When  K  and  v  have  been  found,  the  original  equations 
g^ve  three  distinct  expressions  for  sin  €,  which  may  be 
used  as  checks  on  each  other.     If  we  dispense  with  all 
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such  verifications^  and  have  no  natural  sines  at  hand, 
the  system  (6  and  7)  requires  stx  openings  of  a  table  of 
logarithmic  sines  (sin  c  and  cos  c  being  taken  out  at  one 
opening,  and  sin  /,  cos  {  at  another] ;  it  requires  also 
7  openings,  of  a  table  of  logarithms  of  numbers,  or  (in  all) 
13  openings  of  tables,  in  order  to  compute  the  angle  r: 
after  which  4  openings  will  give  v,  by  (9);  and  then  3  more 
openings  will  enable  us  to  compute  c  by  (2).  Instead  of 
these  20  openings  of  logarithmic  tables,  Delambre  has 
supplied  a  method  which  requires  essentially  only  17 
different  logarithms ;  but  his  method  appears  to  me  to  be 
much  embarrassed  by  consiructionSy  which  render  it  diffi- 
cult to  adapt  the  process  to  new  varieties  of  the  figure^ 
without  recommencing  the  reasonings.  I  shall,  therefore, 
mention  here  a  second  method  of  my  own,  in  which  only  8 
logarithms  are  required  for  the  calculation  of  le  from  the 
equation  (5),  and  therefore  only  15  logarithms  in  all ;  unless 
(as  will  always  be  prudent)  we  choose  to  employ  formulae 
of  verification,  which  my  method  also  furnishes.  No  refe- 
rence whatever  to  di  figure  need  be  made,  if  once  the  alge- 
braical signs  of  the  given  angles  0,  fl',  i,  {  have  been 
determined,  as  already  explained. 

22,  Writing  the  equation  (5)  under  the  form, 

sin  O'jsiniccosO+sin  («-ic)}  =  sinfl{sin  (I'  +  ic) 

-siniccosO'j,     (13) 

and  adding,  on  both  sides,  cos  k  sin  0  sin  9^,  we  find 

sin  ©'I  sin  (fl  +  k)  +  sin  (« -  ic)  |  =  sin  6  ( sin  (i'+  k)  +  sin  (0^-  ic) } ,    (14) 

that  is,  sin  &  sin cosf  ic  +  I 

2  \         2    ) 

=  sm  0  sin cos   k 1.     ( i  s ! 

2  V  2     J      ^  ^ 
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Hence, 

tan  ( ic  + =  tan  (5  -  45°)  cot ,  (16) 


(III.)<^ 


sm^sin 


if  tane jjT^;  (17) 

sin  0  sin 

2 

and  we  see  that  /Aw  system  (III.)  requires  only  8  different 
logarithms,  for  the  calculation  of  ic.  Any  one  of  the  3 
equations  (II.)  will  then  give  v,  by  4  other  logarithms; 
and  all  the  3  equations  of  that  system  may  be  used  as 
checks  on  each  other.  And,  finally,  any  one  of  the  3 
original  equations  (I.)  will  give  f,  by  3  logarithms;  only 
1 5  logarithms  being  thus  essentially  required,  in  this  Second 
Method  of  mine.  If,  however,  for  any  reason,  we  wish  to 
calculate,  though  not  really  required  for  the  astronomical 
purpose  of  Hipparchus,  the  distance^  p  =  DBy/rom  the  earth 
to  the  body  observed^  at  the  middle  time,  it  is  easily  found  that 
we  may  do  so  by  either  of  the  two  following  formulaB  : — 

2  sin g  _  . 

^^  =  ^  =  ^nrT-^°K''^^>  ('«) 

(IV.)  ^  .    ^./ 

2  sin ^       iy    \ 

and  thus  shall  introduce  2  new  logarithms,  raising  the 
total  to  Delambre's  number  of  17.  In  fact,  it  Will  be 
found  that 

lBAD  ^"^  -^-^"[k'i)^  lBAE  -  lDAE,      (20) 

and        LDCB  =  --^^^{K^i')^LECB^LDCE;      (21) 

22  ^ 

while  the  arcs  ABy  BCy  of  the  excentric  are  9  +  t,  and 
V  +  iy  respectively. 
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Notes  and  Examples  connected  witu  the  Problem 

OF  HiPPARCHUS. 

In  the  original  Problem  of  Hipparchus,  the  points  here 
represented  hy  Ay  jff,  C  were  three  positions  of  the  sun 
or  moon,  in  the  fixed  or  moveable  excentric  but  circular 
orbit  of  that  body,  reduced  to  one  common  date,  by  allow- 
ing when  necessary  for  the  progression  of  the  apogee ;  D 
was  the  fixed  centre  of  the  earth,  and  £  was  the  centre  of 


the  excentric  circle,  supposed  to  be  fixed  (in  longitude)  for 
the  sun,  but  to  advance  uniformly  in  longitude  at  a  mean 
daily  rate  of  about  6' 41"  for  the  moon;  while  I^  (in  the 
present  figure)  denotes  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  fixed 
or  revolving  apogean  point  of  the  circle.  The  two  angles 
AEBy  BECy  were  known  by  computation  fi-om  the  two 
observed  intervals  of  time  between  three  observations  of 
longitude  of  the  body  (equinoxes  and  solstices  were  selected 
for  the  sun,  eclipses  for  the  moon),  combined  with  the 
known  (or  supposed)  mean  daily  motion  in  anomaly  (59'  8" 
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for  the  sun,  13°  3' 54"  for  the  moon);  these  angles  being 
conceived  by  Hipparchus  to  be  described  uniformly  about 
the  fixed  or  revolving  centre  -£",  in  respect  of  the  apogee  Fy 
according  to  the  order  of  the  signs,  and  therefore  from 
right  to  left  as  seen  as  in  a  northern  latitude,  whereas  the 
present  figure  exhibits  the  contrary  rotation. 

The  two  other  angles,  ADB^  BDCy  subtended  by  the 
same  two  chords  of  the  excentric  circle,  not  at  its  own 
centre,  but  at  the  centre  of  the  earth,  were  the  observed 
motions  in  geocentric  longitude,  diminished  (in  the  case  of 
the  moon)  by  the  before-mentioned  progressions  of  the 
apogee,  in  order  to  make  the  observations  comparable,  by 
reduction  of  them  to  a  common  date.  Thus,  the  problem 
which  was  (really  and  historically)  proposed  and  solved  by 
Hipparchus  was  this  : — From  the  four  known  angles,  sub- 
tended by  the  two  chords,  ABy  BCy  of  the  (reduced) 
excentric,  at  the  centre  E  of  that  circle,  and  at  the  centre  D 
of  the  earth  (directions  of  rotation  being  included),  to  find 
the  position  of  Dy  with  respect  to  the  excentric.  Or  more 
fully,  to  find  the  angles  of  the  triangle  BDEy  at  the  time  of 
the  middle  observation ;  and  also  the  rattOy  ED  :  EBy  of 
the  distance  between  the  centres  of  the  earth  and  the  ex- 
centric, to  the  radius  of  that  excentric  circle  :  for  Hippar- 
chus had  no  particular  motive  for  investigating  the  other 
ratio,  DB :  EBy  of  sides  of  that  triangle,  since  he  had  no 
mode  of  observing  the  angular  diameters  of  sun  or  moon, 
and  was  but  rudely  acquainted  with  their  parallaxes. 
Ptolemy's  discovery  of  the  Lunar  Evection  gave  him  a 
motive  and  an  excuse  for  substituting,  in  the  stead  of 
Hipparchus's  Hypothesis  of  the  Excentricy  another  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Epicycle;  but  of  this  I  need  not  speak  at  pre- 
sent, because  Ptolemy  himself  took  pains  to  prove  that, 
mathematically  considered,  the  one  view  was  equivalent  to 
the  other  (nor  does  he  seem  to  have  attached  any  the 
slightest  physical  reality  to  either  of  them) ;  and  because. 
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in  fact,  the  only  geometrical  modification  made  by  him, 
in  the  problem   of  Hipparchus,   consists    in    his   having 
placed  the  sought  point  Z>  outside  an  epicycUy  instead  of 
placing  it  inside  an  excentric, 

SIR  W.  R.  HAMILTON. 

Observatory,  Dec,  1855. 
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